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“Z.e/ me light my lamp'" 
says the Star, 

’‘‘■And never debate 

ij it will help to remove the darkness" 
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FOREWORD 


I NDIAN History is progressing fast in the direction of its ob¬ 
ject, the past. Some years ago the History of India began 
with Alexander’s campaign through the Panjab and the East. 
Then the rise of Buddhism and Jainism was added. The pre¬ 
sent hook deals with a period prior to the appearance of Gautama 
and Maha-vlra. The book is all the more welcome since the 
author has taken as a subject a portion of that period which has 
been styled “the Dark Ages of India.” 

This denomination refers to the subjective state of ignor¬ 
ance of the students of history, rather than to the objective 
panorama of the past, which was not dark at all. 

Illustrious kings ruled the country with justice and wisdom. 
Of one of them, A^vapati Kaikeya, who ruled in the North- 
Western area, the Chdndogya Upanisad, V, 11, 5, states that 
when he got up in the morning he said: “In my country there 
are no thieves, nor misers, nor drunkards, nor people who do not 
perform sacrifices, nor ignorant, nor debauchees, nor much less 
harlots.” Such personal statement of the king himself is a credit 
to the excellent administration that India enjoyed in that early 
age. The student of history, while going through the pages of 
this book, will easily detect some of the principles that later on 
crystalized in the immortal Artha^dstra of Kautelya, and which 
were so much admired by the Greek envoy Megasthenes. 


The economic conditions of India were also prosperous. Agri¬ 
culture, mining, fisheries, farming, cottage industries, building 
industries and other sources of wealth are described minutely, and 
sometimes with such abundance of detail as to make us believe 
^ are living in those remote ages. Trade was brisk, and the 
Mports we have about sea-voyages incline us to believe that it 
was the cause of many settlements of Indians abroad, both in 
the east and illi^tho west. 


. Special intejpst is attached to the sociological conditions of 
the country, wjRh may be wisely compared with those prevail¬ 
ing at present, me superiority of the kings in matters spiritual is 
indeed an eye-o ^B ier which has not been sufficiently accounted 
f ^OMftadministrators of the country were also pro- 

lound thinkers wise philosophers, at whose school many emi¬ 
nent brahmauas learned the secrets of the ancient lore of Indiaa 
Some authors ^ve li^en in them representatives of the old pre- 
°^*^Ml|ntry, and if this view is finally accepted, 
t will lead us to opinion about the origin of Indian 
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philosopliy 8]^ asceticism. Such kii^s, whose intellectual pur¬ 
suits still shi^ after perhaps thirty centuries, fostered liberal 
education in their dominions. It was precisely during this period 
that the first airama of life was constituted on practical bases. 
The agglomerations of BraJimacarins in the same towns were 
the^ nmlei of all those ancient famous centres of learning, the 
main ones being Taksa^ila and "Varanasi, which were rivalled by 
Kalanda, Odantapura, Vallabhipura and others in a subsequent 
historical period. 

This one, the history of which Mr. Ratilal N". Mehta presents 
to the public to-day, is a period of extraordinary importance, 
during which the final amalgajaation of the two main races of 
India, the Drtividians and the Aryans, which began in the Vedio 
period, was accomplished. The student of Proto-Indian History 
will easily discover the constituent elements of this amalgama¬ 
tion in many pages of this book. This is a subject of research 
which Mr. Mehta had neither time nor opportunity to study in 
the course of his post-graduate research. It was totally outside 
the scope of his work. Other students may undertake it, and 
the country will be grateful to them for it. It is a subject about 
which much darkness still prevails in the minds of many. 

The main source of information which the author has 
tapped has been the collection of Buddhist stories of the pre- 
births of the Buddha, called the Jdtakas. These stories un¬ 
doubtedly depict conditions and situations of a period of time 
prior to that of the revered teacher. The fact that similar 
episodes are at times found in the Jdtakas and in the Mahd- 
hndrata seems to point to a common older source, which is now 
lost. About the historicity of these stories we cannot doubt at 
present. The very incidental way in which they are narrated, 
is a guarantee of their trustworthiness and accuracy. Whenever 
the mythical element is introduced, it is easily detected. / 

The work of Mr. Ratilal N. Mehta is a credit to him and to 
this Institute, his Alma Mater. His views are alleys impartial, 
his method is faultless, his criticism well founded and precise. 
I hope that his work will be widely read througl^Mt this country 
and abroad, and help to dispel the darkness still^erhaps existing 
in some minds, and to disclose the brillianca^f that ancient 
culture which was the foundation of the culture apu achievements 
of the Indians of later periods. 

Heeas, S.J. 

Indian Historical Research Institute, 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

July 28,1939. 



AUTHOR’S PREFAGE 


I N the following pages a humble attempt has been made to 
visualise the picture of Ancient India through the J dtaka stones. 
Ever since the publication of these stories, scholars have attemp¬ 
ted to draw from them as much help as they couM to enhance 
their researches. They have been studied and utilioed by vari¬ 
ous hands for shedding more light on the various aspects and 
problems of Ancient Indian History, And they have undoubted¬ 
ly been recognised as an important source for this purpose. 


A synthetic history embracing the long period through 
which Indian Life and Society have grown and developed is yet 
a desideratum. Before this is possible, an intensive study has to 
be made of the different ages through which they have grown. 
And this study of a particular age or period has to be made 
through different sources—^literature, art, archaeology, ethno¬ 
logy, anthropology and the like. It is obvious that this is not 
the task for one hand. V arious hands have to work to create a 
complete whole. Thus what Zimmer in his AUindisehes Leben 
has done for the early Vedic Period, still remains to be done tor 
the subsequent periods. The Buddhist and Jaina literatures 
together must yield a sufficiently clear picture of Ancient India 
of the period immediately encircling round the figures of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. An attempt in this direction was made 
years ago by Prof. Khys Davids, in his Buddhist India. But he 
mostly relied upon Buddhist sources, and that too not exhaus¬ 
tively, whereas the study of the history of the Buddhist period, 
to be complete, must be made by a careful collation of different 
sources, the Upani^dic, the Buddhist and the J aina literatures, 
•nver and above the archaeological and other evidences. Every 
l^e of literature has to be thoroughly ransacked. It was with 
gpg object that I took up the study of the Jdtakas —^a part of 
^ extensive Buddhist literature. 


As I said’Before, these stories have been utilised by various 
a^olars.^ B>iolM||^ Pick has studied these stories chiefly from the 
social point of -'Hrew, keeping always the ‘Caste’ and the ‘Priest’ 
before his eyet,‘tehich fact, in my opinion, has at times hindered 
a purely imparMn judgment. Dr. Bay Ohaudhury has derived 
uom th^e stc(g|j|Uuch data as could be helpful to his "Political 
again not exhaustively. Mrs. Bhys Davids 
and Mr. N. S. Sn^t>arao have given us the ‘Economic Conditions.’’ 


For 

Beni Prasad in 
mnst mention a 



speot’ something has been done by Mr. 
‘The State in Anciewt India.’ Lastly I 
ble work by Dr. B. C. Sen, ‘Studies in 
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Jatakas,‘ pub]|i^hed in the Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Calcutta University, dealing mainly with political and adminis¬ 
trative matters. But all these studies were more or less iso¬ 
lated. In the absence, therefore, of a work comprehensive and 
critical in its treatment, and systematically written with a view 
to present a connected idea of Ancient Indian life as portrayed 
in these stories, 1 feel myself justified in taking up this subject. 
I have endeavoured, not only to gather all that research has 
done, but to put it in a systematic scientific and connected nar¬ 
rative form. 

The work has, for convenience's sake, been divided into five 
Sections, dealing with five diflerent aspects : political, adminis¬ 
trative, economic, social and geographical. As regards political 
history, there are several chronological strata dimly recognis¬ 
able in the stories. Tlic kings and princes there mentioned did 
not belong to a single period of time: they were oiten wide 
apart from one another in respect ol age. So that the infor¬ 
mation derived goes to supplement our knowledge of the poli¬ 
tical history from the Vemc times down to the time of the 
Buddha. Only the last chapter of this section, entitled the 
Mahajanapada Feriod, gives us a fair idea of the period imme¬ 
diately preceding the Buddha. And all the remaining aspects 
of life, namely, administrative, economic, social and geographi¬ 
cal, delineated in the stories, fall, in my opinion, in this Mahuja- 
napada or pre-Buddha period. Hence the ritle of this work. 

It is a moot point whether history should be subjective or 
objective. To write objectively has been the avowed aim of 
historians from Herodotus to H. U. Wells. But it seems im¬ 
possible lor the historian to remain unperturbed over the vicis¬ 
situdes in life which he observes. And even H. (I. Wells had 
in the end to conless; “There never will be an outline ^ 
history written that is not tendential.” These tendencies Cl 
the historian, his pre-conceived notions and prejudices, are bound 
to be interwoven in the delineation ol the subject he treats. 
And what is wrong in it ? However unscientifio this methfid 
of approach might be termed, it has its value ||bd its interes4> 
The historian should not dive into an ever-riding and ir¬ 
revocable past, simply for the sake of the Ipvt. He has to 
revaluate the past m the light of the present? Instead of ap¬ 
pearing in the fashion of a colourless spectatorjPke has to assume 
the i61e of a representative of the people of whom he speaks. He 
is to share their thoughts and reciprocate, or at least under¬ 
stand, their sentiments. He may grow eloquent over their glori¬ 
ous achievements, as he should stress Iheir drawte M ^. In 
this way, attempting to write history is, 
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imperceptibly, like Bubjecting oneself to psycho-analysis. It 
draws out not only the historian’s opinions but his ‘repressions,’ 
not only his intellectual character but its ‘complexes.’ Even 
those historians who profess to be most impartial and purely 
objective have their hidden snags and tags. 

Anyhow, it is quite obvious that every historical study 
should have more than purely academic interest. Up till now it 
has always been regarded as dry as dust, a jumble of dates, an 
unmeaning medley of wars and massacres. To have any value, 
history must be viewed as a kaleidoscope. It should be a pre¬ 
sentation of life, complete and whole. 

The Jdtakas offer us a clear advantage in this respect. 
Though their aims and objects are not avowedly secular, they 
nevertheless depict society irom an independent point of view, 
give details, specially of the darker phases of social life, with the 
fullness and variety that we naturally miss in the ‘sacred texts.’ 
We can see here merchants and artisans, workers and peasants, 
women and children, old people and ascetics. Brahmins and 
Princes—^all engrossed in their daily life. The characters we 
witness are lively and realistic, and the incidents narrated are 
also taken from real life. In the words of Prof. Rhys Davids, 
the Jdtakas are the oldest, most complete and most important 
collection of Folklore extant. 

I am not unmindful of my inabilities. My claim to these 
stories as being a faithful representation of the pre-Buddha 
period will particularly be questioned. The fear of uncertain 
ground on which I was standing at first prevented me from giv¬ 
ing the title which has been given to this work, and I thought 
it wise to make myself secure by vaguely describing the work as 
jjfncient India in the Jdtakas. But repeated reading of the book, 
ptee after page, while plodding through the unending prools, 
r^sured me, and finally encouraged me in giving the present 
tilde. 1 leave it now to the readers to decide whether tfie title 
is |ustified or i»t. But I take consolation in the fact that there 
w^s, after all, i^ry little possibility of change in the general 
jittilieu of Ancieil% Indian lite within a tew centuries, as its per¬ 
sistent conservatism is only too well-known. 

The presenwork is a revised form of the Thesis submitted 
to the Univwail|||pof Bombay for the M.A. Degree in 1935. it 
took two years fot,^t to go into the Press, audit is after about the 
Mme that 'ijt comes out of the Press, to see the light of 

day. Four kmg y’t^^ll^ave thus passed by since it was written. 
JournauBia wvjag HiBi me away from an academic career, it 
waswejl-^^lghimpqi pBWte a ^ to keep pace with the fast-growing 



tempo of Historical Research. Work. If, therefore, the work 
snfiers from any defects, I crave the indulgence of my readers. 
I shall deem my labours amply rewarded if the work lightens 
even a single obscure corner of our Ancient History. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Rev. 
Fr. H. Heras, S.J., the Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, but for whose guidance 
and constant encouragement it would have been impossible to 
produce this work. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
University of Bombay for the substantial financial help it has 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 

KATILAL MEHTA. 


Bombay, September 4, 1939. 
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TRACING UP 


THE HOMOGENEITY OF THE JlTAKAS AND THEIE AGE 

The Jdtakas, on which the whole of the present work is based, are, as 
is well-known, a collection of stories included in the Khid- 
NUMBER daka-Nikdya of the Suttapitaka of the Pali Canon. These 
stories, as edited by Fousboll, number 647. But as in some 
of these numbers, several stories are included, while others only contain 
references to later Jatahas^ and also as sometimes the same stories irecur in 
different versions, the figure 547 does not agree exactly with the actual number 
of the stories.* The Culla-Niddesa gives the number as 500 (panca-jdtaka- 
satdni).^ The collection is obviously incomplete. It does not, and could 
not, include all the stories current at the time of its final redaction or com¬ 
pilation, probably in the 5th century A,D neither does it include all the 
inscribed episodes still to be seen on the remnants of the Barhut railing,^ nor 
does it include all JdtakaAiko stories to be found in other canonical works. ^ 

Now, every single Jdtaka, in the present collection, consists of the 
flowing parts: (a) An introductory story, Paccuppannavaithu, 
Uli'J'KKENT ‘story of the present time’ which relates on what 

PARTS. 'occasion the Buddha himself told the monks the Jdtaha in 

question; (6) Atltavatthu, i.c., ‘story of the past’ in which a 
story of one of the former births of the Buddha, in other words, a BodhiscUta 
story, according to later Buddhist dogmatics, is told; (c) the Gdthds 
or verses whichg&s ^ rule, constitute the Jdtaka of the Akkhdna type and 
form part of me story of the past, are supplemented by the abhi- 
sambvddhagdthds as these latter are generally termed (d) short commentary 
(Veyydkaram) in which the Gdthds are explained word for word; and (e) the 
‘connexion’ (mtmdhdm) in which, finally, the personages of the ‘story of the 
present’ are identified, by the Buddha himself, with those ot the ‘story of the 
past,’ and the psychological effect of the discourse on the mind of the 
hearers is described. These are the different parts which form a single 

1. The CuUa-Nidde^a, 11, p. 80, an old commentary (probably of 1st or 2nd century B.C.) 
on Paraifanavagga of the iSutta-Nipdta, speaks of bOO Jatakas: Pa-hien too, {Hecord of the 
Bvddhiei kingdoms, transl. by J. Leggo, Oxford, 1880, p. 106) speaks of pictures illustrating 
*2?® d^takan* which he had seen in Ceylon. See Barua,I, p. 247; 11, pp. 723 jJ. 
Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, II, p. 124 n. 1. See now, B.C. Law, J,R.A.S,, Apnl, 
1939, pp. 241-255. 

-tr , ?; ^“dtla^Hiddesa, II, p. 80; noticed by Barua, op, cit., p, 247; also Indian Culture, 
VoL V, No. 2. 

.. authoiship of Buddhago^a {Gandhavarhsa, 1880, p. 59), has been ques- 

/ Bavids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. LXllI ff; Burlingame, Buddhint Legends 


I» p. 104; also Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro., p. Izxxl; cf, 
ft 11, p. 115 n., 4; Gokuldas Be, Cal, Bev. Aug. 1929, 

650* 4i|ril, 1939, pp. 241-55, puts a strong Case for the traditional 

pp. after hi. enlightenment’. Of. Senert, J.A., 1901 
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Jataka in this huge narrative work, the Jdtakaffhammand. Out of these, 
again, we have chosen to take our stand, for drawing up a picture of Ancient 
India, only on the ‘story of the past’ (prose) and the Gdthds or verses which 
both easily join one another and together form a beautiful whole (AtUavaithu). 
The stories of the present {Paccuppctnmvatthu) are left aside, for they are 
sometimes only duplicates of the ‘stories of the past,’ sometimes foolish and 
entirely worthless inventions, and at best narratives which have been borrowed 
from other parts of the Canon, e. g.y Vinayapifakay UMampdUiy Apaddmi 
or from other commentaries, and are not therefore as valuable as the actual 
JdtakaSy or the ‘stories of the past/ Similarly the commentary {veyydkarain^) 
and the ‘connexion’ (mmodhdna), being solely the work of the later-day 
compiler, are left outJ 

Now, the actual Jataka is a story in which the Bcdhisatta plays a part 
in one of his former births, whether as the hero of the story 
ACTUAL or as a secondary character or as a spectator only. So that 

JATAKA. possible to change into a Jataka any story which was 

told among the people or which was known from literature, 
by identifying the best character, according to the Buddhists who handled it, 
with the Bodhisatta, or the Buddha himself in some previous birth. In this 
way all kinds of stories, iaiiy-tales, fables, anecdotes, ^|^tional ballads 
{akkhdna : anussuti) were utilised, ^ And even the Buddha,^ as we read in 
the Saddharrna-Pundanlca, for instance,^ one ol the earlier Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, taught by meaiib ol Sutni^, Gdthds y legends and Jala has. 

We do not however mean to enter into a detailed discubbion about the 
history o/the Jdtakas as we have them, their origin, growth development, 
when and how they were included in the Buddhist canoi^ju their original 
form, and how they were finally compiled in their present form. These 
problems, very intricate indeed, are more or less exhaustively dealt with by 
other scholars.^ In order to understand, as far as possible, the real nature 
of the basis on which we stand, we have to note certain important points with 
the help derived from the painstaking researches of these eminent scholars. 

Mr. Gokuldas Pe, in one of his essays on the Significance of the Jdtakas^ 
has conclusively shown that, bereft of the Bodhisatta idea, 
a Jdtaka originally consisted of a verse or verses embodying 
MLJNT. ^ in a concise form a past episode, generally with a moral 
understood with the help of a prose narration which for the 
most part remained implicit rather than explicit, changing according to 
circumstances.® That originally the Jdtakas were folk-tales in verses 


1. See Winternitz, op. II, p* 123; Gokuldaa Le, OaH* Bev* ITeb. 1331, pp. 298 

2. See Wmtermtz in Encyclopaedia oj Bdigion and Mhiesy VU, p. 491. 

3. 11, 44 XXX, p. 45). The diviaion of the Buddhist Scriptures into nine aAgas, 

viz., Suttam, geyyam, veyy&karanam, gdthd, udanath, itivuttakam, iatalcath, Mhutadhammam 
vedaUam, is very old: Vipavamaa, Ch. IV ; See Thomas, LH.Q,, Ix, 82 ff. 

4. The latest among them are I>r. Wintemilz, op. cit, II, pp. J13-66, and Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law, A History of Pali Literature ; also Cokuldas Pe, Signymnoe of the Jdtakas^ being 
a reprint ot articles published in the Calcutta Review. Law, J.B.A.!S., April, 1939, pp. 241 >55. 

5. Calcutta Review, Jan. 1930, pp. 78 
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is not only a natural assumption but has been very ably established by 
him. ^ The Sinhalese tradition also asserts that during the process of trans¬ 
lation into the Old Sinhalese language and retranslation into Pali of the 
JdtahxtthahatM, it was only the prose which was open to this process, 
the Qdthds were preserved unchanged in Pali. And it is only these GdtJids, 
the verses, which were included in the Canon whenever it was compiled .2 
The same tradition says that the canonical texts were first transmitted 
orally, until under the Sinhalese king Vattagamani, in the first century 
B.C., they were committed to writing, and this, according to Dr. Winter- 
nitz, sounds quite trustworthy.^ Originally both prose and verso of the 
Jdtahas came down orally; but naturally the prose had a less stable form 
than the verse, being more exposed to changes and enlargements, so that 
when the canon was composed, and subsequently when it was written down, 
in the 1st century B.C. as noticed above, only the verses retained their ori¬ 
ginal form, whereas the rendering of the prose was at first entrusted to the 
reciters who could recite the verses more faithfully than the prose, and it 
was only at a later period committed to writing by Conoonentators.As Mr. 
Gokuldas De says, the Jdtahas as a collection of selected verses go back to 
the time of the very Buddha if not earlier still.^ .And their antiquity 
will not preclude the possibility of a prose interpretation in the light of their 
progenitor following them from the very beginning. Though there is ample 
evidence in su;^port of the fact that, ancient Indian literature was in verse, 
more so iolk-lores called Ahhhdnas,^ the Buddha, who is said to have enjoined 
his disciples not to use them in practical life, could not have entirely done 
away with their application and, in the absence of developed Buddhist lite¬ 
rature, must have had recourse to such passages from these Akkhdnas as 
seemed helpful|^o the propagation of his Doctrine of Ahimsd and Kamm 
mixing them with his own interpretations for safeguarding against the influx 


1 . Calcutta HevieWy July, 1930, p. 68. It was hitherto thought that this canooical J&taka, 
consisting entirely of verses, had been preserved in manuscripts. Frederick Weller, however, ex¬ 
amined critically the Phyrae and two other MSS. from Mandalay of Jdtaka verses, and came to 
the conclusion that these manuscripts only contain extracts from the Jdtaka Commentary, but 
not the ancient Jdtaka which belongs to the oanon. Dr. Wintemitz while admitting 
that ‘ our hope and belief that the original verse Jdtaka is still extant in MSS. has been shaken 
by Dr. Weller’s arguments,’ takes groat pains to prove the existence of such an independent 
work : see Jdtaka Qdthds and Jdtaka Commentary, in IJl IV, pp. 1 ff. History of Indian 
Literature, IJ, p. 117 and note. 

2. Even the tradition about the Four councils (sartgllis) wherein the canon is said to have 
been oompiled is disputed ; See Wintemitz, History of Ind, Lit. II, ])p. 3 ff. But see R. C. 
Majumdar, BuddhiH Councils in Buddhistic studies, pp. 20-72. On the whole the view of Dr. 
Wintemitz [op. cit, p. 7.) that it is possible that the oanon was not compiled all at once, 
but at several meetings of the monks, the most important of which was the Pataliputta session 
(m Asoka’s time) seems correct. 

3. Op. dt., II, p. 8. 


X- J^terature und BpracheJ in Biihler’s Orundriss, 1916, pp. 14, 21; 

Oldenberg, J.P.T.8. (1910-2) p. 31. “Nevertheless wo 



5 , Bevim, Jaty ijoj). p. 83; See also J. Eraylnski, 1. E. Q., V, p. I. 


6. Oldenberg’s famous ^ 
J.P.T,S., 1910-2, pp. 19 jjr. 5 /. 

so* 


Prose-and-Verse type of Narrative and the Jdtakas^ 
P- 13. 
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of vulgar ideas and misconceptions. These interpretations augmented and 
modified by various i^ther hands supplied the prose of the JdtaJcas from the 
time of their origin onwards.’’’ 

The above discussion, then, brief though it is, points to the pre-Budd- 
histic origin of the Jdtakas—Jdtakas in the sense of versified stories. Says 
R. Otto Franke: “The bulk of Jdtaka-Odthds is the work of many, chiefly 
non>Buddhist authors, though one editor or compiler (not author) may, in 
recasting the whole, have altered and even added verses here and there. 
Authors of folklore have always remained anonymous: the story originates 
in the mind of one man; he composes the verses and puts them afloat among 
the folk: in course of time these verses become the common possession of 
the whole folk ; the verses arc thus preserved, with very rare modifications ; 
the prose which is only a commentary on these verses changes from mouth to 
mouth, until it settles in the form in which it is finally committed to writing. 
This is, in general, the life-story of a folk-tale. The same can be said with 
regard to the Jdtahi stories. 

This is not to say that all the Jdtaha stories, or even the Gdthds as 
embodied in our collection, were current at the time of the 
NARRATIVE Buddha. It may however be conceded that the major 
FORMS. portion was. It is also probable that even the yerse-Jdtaka 

of the canon, if it existed as an independent Work, contained 
a smaller number of Gathas. The number seems to have graduaUy increased. 
And as regards prose3, too, it is the work of the later-day commentator, 
say of the 5th century A.D. But this is about the language with 
which we have no concern at present. We have to see what kind of 
material has been used in that prose. Dr. Winternitz^ hs||i analysed the 
difierent kinds and forms of narrative composition as represented in the 
/a^fcz-collectioii: (a) First, there are narratives in prose with fable verses, 
fairy-tale stanzas, or aphorisms inserted here and there. Prose and verses 
easily join with one another, and together foim such a beautiful whole that 
we cannot but assume that in these cases the Jdtakatthavan^iand used good 
old traditions for the prose also ; (b) secondly, there are Ballads in dialogue 
form, in a mixture of conversational verses and narrative stanzas. The prose 
which we find in the collection is as a rule, in these cases, the entirely super¬ 
fluous and insipid fabrication of some commentator, and as a matter of fact 
is not infrequently in actual contradiction to the verses; (c) thirdly, there 
are longer narratives, beginning in prose and continued in verse, or in which 
prose narration alternates with narrative and conversational verses. Here 
prose is indispensable, but the prose of the collection is not a faithful copy 
of the original prose, but greatly enlarged on, and disfigured, by commenta- 
torial additions; (d) fourthly, there are collections of sayings on any subject, 
and, lastly (e) regular epics or epic fragments. In the latter two cases, the 

1 . OdieuUa Beview, Feb. 1931, pp. 279-80. 

2. If. Z. K. Af.. 20 (1906), p. 318. 

8. 0/. Caiarpentier: **Iu general the Jdtoba prose rests an anoient tradiUkm. D. 
Jfcf.17., 66 (1912), pp. 41 if. If. Z. K. M. 27, (1913) pp. 92 iT. 

4 . Historf ofind* II, pp. 124-6. 
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prose in the book is again a superfluous commentary, and mostly spiritless 
into the bargain. 

But, as we said, it is the material, the contents of the stories which are 
of more importance than the language of the prose in which 
ARCHAKOLO- they are written. And we cannot deny that the major part 
of the stories in the collection preserves older material. Even 
Dr. Winternitz has to admit in the face of archaeological 
evidence of a compelling character, that in the prose, too, much that is old 
may have been preserved.^ This evidence comes from the prcciou'^ monu¬ 
ments, the Stupas of Barhut and Sdnchl, of the second or third century 
B.C.2 The importance of the reliefs on the stone-walls around these stupas, 
from the point of view of the history of the Jdtakas, can hardly be overes¬ 
timated. On these reliefs are depicted scenes from the Jdtakas^ including 
scenes which occur only in the prose. Not only this. Sometimes even the 
titles of the JdtaJeas are inscribed, which are sometimes the same as those in 
the Jdtaka book, but which in other cases difier. These reliefs then prove, 
as admitted by Dr. Winternitz, that a number of stories, which arc also to 
be found in the Jdtaka collection, were in the second, perhaps even in the 
third century B.C., technically called ^Jdtakas^ and were regarded as Bod hi- 
satta stories^ and that accordingly they must have been known in India 
long before, and possibly belonged to the pre-Buddhist period.® 

We do not at all dogmatise on the point. The composition of the Jdtaka- 
collection has undoubtedly passed through several stages. It 
utterly impossible to assign a definite date to the stories. 
Some of the poems and prose narratives must reach back to a 
great antiquityj^ even to the Vedic times. Some of the sayings, legends and 
ballads may belong to pre-Buddhist days. For the greater portion of the 
book, we may not urge any greater antiquity than the 3rd century B.C. 
And much of the prose decidedly belongs to the Christian era. In fact, we 
can generally hold, with Mr. Gokuldas De® that the prose stories of the 


1. Op. (*»<., 13, ij. 120. 

2. Seo Rpeoifl^ly Barua, BarhutStonc as a starry‘teller. 

3. More than thirty scenes have been as yet identified : See Barua, and Sinha, Barhut 
Iriscriptions, pp. 78-99 ; also Oldenberg, J. A. O. S., 18 (1897) pp. 183 j[f. E. Hultzch, J. B. 

M 1912 pp. 399 406 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p, 209 ; Foucher, The Beginnings 

of Buddhist Art, pp. 61 ff. 

4. But Gokuldas De, after a minute examination of the Barhut Jutaka label, comes to 
the conclusion that ‘the Jdiakas of Barhut have to be taken in their ordinary sense meaning 
stori^ or fables told by the Master in illustration of his Doctrine and not in the special sense 
m which the Buddhists used them in later times implying birth stories of the Bodhisatia before 
he became the Buddha.* Cal. Rev. Aug. 1929, pp. 267-64; 'Barhut Jdiakas in a New Light/ 

6 . Hist. Ind. Lit., 11, p. 121 . 

fill. July, 1930, p. 8.3 : He has shown the growth of the Jdtaka literature 

Pre-Buddhistio times^— Akkhdnas as popular folklores and ballads in 
incr ^ Council—Jatoltos as popular folklore and ballads illustrat- 

*?**!!**?' incorporated in Agama Pifaka; Second Council— Sultanta Jdtaka 
enllMitinn Aa ^Dhamma Vinaya; Third Council — Jdtaka 
Cariud Pitaha in the Khuddaka Nikdya ; special Jdiakas m 

moil Devadatta stories from ^Jdtakaa and Jd- 

moral Jews fyimdjn Milinda t Fifth Century A,D.^ Jdtaka verses found in the 
^ «th Century A.D.— Jdiakas of the Jdtaka Book exclusively 
^ i^AUhakamr Ibid, p. 84. 
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Jdtaha-Atthahathd compiled about the latter part of the 5th century A.D., 
and looked upon as expansions or vitthdras of Jdtaka verses, many of which 
as old as the time of the Buddha, some even still older, are really a com¬ 
pendium of facts with dates ranging from the time of their origin up to that 
of their final redaction, ?.e., from pre-Buddhistic times down to the 5th 
century A.D., while we maintain that except in very rare cases, the claim to 
’pie-Nikaya antiquity of the verses constituting the real Jdtahas must be 
generally accepted. 

Thus, while recognising the uncertainty about the age of the Jdtahas — 
our source of enquiry—we are unable to act up to the injunc- 
GENEITY^^^ down by Dr. Winternitz that 'not only every large 

section and every single narrative but often also every single 
will have to be tested independently as regards its age.’' While going 
minutely through the stories we have felt that they are more or less faithful 
in depicting the picture of ancient Indian society: this picture again seems 
to be a homogeneous one. Throughout, it seems, the story-teller, whoever 
he might be, has fixed his eyes on the period before the Buddha. Old verses 
may have been mixed up with new, and the prose considerably enlarged, 
the details of the contents may not all bo assigned to an older period, but as 
Mr. B. C. Sen2 has rightly observed, ‘‘the spirit of the old narrative was not 
sacrificed to novelty, and the literary embellishments, if introduced, did not 
apparently tend to produce an ill-assorted combination of things, belonging 
to different ages as found in many other works.” 

We have set ourselves to the arduous task of presenting, as far as possible, 
a clear and comprehensive portrait of ancient Indian Society as reflected in 
the Jdtaka stories. We have slowly but carefully gone through the whole 
of this huge collection, noted down each and every single fact contained in it 
and, in the end, tried to arrange the facts thus collected in a systematic narra¬ 
tive form. During this process, moreover, each and every fact has been 
minutely examined in the light of literary and other evidence of the surround¬ 
ing period. AVe have already admitted that all the stories in this collection 
are handled by a compiler or compilers of about the 5th century A.D. And 
we have also shown that the major portion of the material thus handled 
had come down through several centuries. But we again lay the utmost 
emphasis on this fact, that the compiler (or compilers) had focussed his (or 
their) attention on the days before the birth of the Buddha. As we in these 
days, while narrating stories to our children, fix our eyes on the period of 
which we may be speaking, taking care that modern things and individuals 
do not find their way in our narrations, so must have the Jdtaka compiler 
taken care to see that the stories he handled were not out of tune with the 
pre-Buddhistic conditions of society as he himself had come to know through 
tradition and literature. Thus it was that a fair degree of homogeneity was 
accomplished for this collection of stories. This homogeneity will readily 


1 . Op* eH,, II, p. ]22. This is the task which sozne future Hopkins may well take up. 
2« Studies t» Jaidkas, p. 189. 
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be discerned from the presentation given in the following pages. It will be 
seen that the political, administrative, social, economic and even geographical 
conditions, as herein presented, quite harmoniously fit in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, as our knowledge of post-Vedic and post-Buddhist periods shows. 
What we mean to say is, that the stories on the whole give us a harmonious 
and a homogeneous picture of the pre-Buddhistic period. You may question 
the existence of a particular article, or thing, or place or individual, or raise 
doubts about a particular form of administrative, social, economic or religious 
institution. These doubts may or may not prove to be true. At least to us 
they would seem diflB.cult, if not impossible, to be satisfied finally. It is not 
our task, even if it were possible, to test independently each single piece of 
prose-story and every single gdthd as regards its age. We only say this, that 
the stories are decidedly of different periods—from the Vedic period down 
to the 6th century A. D., that the gdthds do claim a greater antiquity than the 
prose—'for which reason we have throughout this work given the number of the 
gdthds whenever any references are taken from them—’ but that the stories 
as a whole are homogeneous in their presentation of things of the pre-Budd- 
histic age. 

This is all that we can say about the chronological aspect of the Jdtakas, 
in the present state of our knowledge. And if therefore we are still inclined 
to hold with old scholars like Buhler,^ Fick,^ Ehys Davids^ and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids® that the conditions of civilisation as reflected in the Jdtakas date 
back in pre-Buddhist days, we may be excused by over-critical scholars. 


The importance of the Jdtakas can hardly be under-estimated. They 
are simple stories, no doubt. The general tendency among 
THEIR IM- fcholars was, and perhaps still is, sceptical about the useful- 

PORTANOE. jjgyg qI stories as a source of history. Sooner this 

scepticism goes away, better will be the understanding of 
history. All folk-tales, originating as they do among the vast folk, must 
reflect their life. Prof. Lacote, who devoted many years of his life in the 
study of Indian tales, opines that the Indian tales are for its history, 
religious, literary and social, of an importance of which no comparison with 
other literatures could possibly give an adequate idea.® The Jdtakas are of 


1. Mr. Gokuldas De’s three artioles on Ancient Indian Culture and civilization are based 
entirely on the Jdtaka gathas. The prose-portions have not been utilised. Still, it will be 


seen that his presentation, as far as it goes, does not materially differ from that of ours which 
18 bas^ on both the gathds and the prose portions C/. Do, J&taka Gleanings bewri'ng on an^ 
and civilization: Sociology, Calcutta Review, Sept. 1 
' o * Polity, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta, 

2. The (higin of the Indian Br&hma Alphabet, 2nd ed. pp. 16 ff, 

8. ^ocjol (J,ponwo«on; preface, ix-x. 

Buddhist India, p. 202. 

A A. A, 1901, pp. 869 jOr. 
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B t la JSrhadkathd translated in Q, J, 8, TV, pp. 64>85 **How* 
luces us into a mixed world of princes, priests, merohants and 
men of their time, of their faith and caste*.. In a country 
ite, tales are more than pleasing literaiy composi- 



inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but also from 
tbe point of view of the history of civilization’. Through all these centuries 
the Jdtakas have enriched, directly or indirectly, the literature of many 
other peoples and have therefore been of immense importance in universal 
literature.^ Similarly Indian and non-Indian art was aslo enriched by the 
Jatakas. “They belong to the oldest subjects that were pictorially repre¬ 
sented in India, and to-day they are still favourite themes for sculpture and 
painting in all Buddhist countries.” ^ They are found in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. on the stone walls of Barhui and Sanchi, in the 2nd century 
A.D. on those of Amaravati, and still later in the caves of Ajanta. Fa-hien 
in the 6th century A.D, saw in Abhayagiri in Ceylon five hundred Jdtahas 
represented by figures. Hiuen-Tsiang saw many Stupas on which the 
Jatakas were represented. And the temples of Boro-Budur in Java (9th 
century) of Pagan in Burma (13th century) and of Sukhodaya in Siam 
(14th century) are decorated by beautiful reliefs containing Jdtaka illustra¬ 
tions.'* 

Such is the great value of these simple stories. They have penetrated 
deeply into the minds of the people among whom they have been told. Even 
to-day their popularity among Buddhist people is not lessened. To these 
stories the Sinhalese folk still listen all the night long with unaffected 
delight.^ In Burma too the JdtaJcas are, and have been for centuries, the 
delight of both learned and unlearned, of monks and laymen alike.® So also 
in Tibet, in China, and in other places where Buddhism has penetrated and 
flourished.^ 

We conclude with these instructive remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids; 
“The popularity of the Jdtakas as amusing stories may pass #way. How can 
it stand against the rival claim of the fairy tales of Science and the entrancing, 
many sided, story of man^s gradual rise and progress ? But though these 
less fabulous and more attractive stories shall increasingly engage the atten¬ 
tion of ourselves and of our children, we may still turn with appreciation to 
the ancient book of the Buddhist Jdtaka tales as a priceless record of the 
childhood of our race.”® 


1 . Wintomitz, op. ciU, II, p. ]56. 

2 . Ibid, p. 164, Soe also Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro, pp. 1-xlviii 

3. Wintcmitz, op. cit, II, pp. 165. 

4. Wintemitz, op, cit,, loc, cit, 

6 . See /. A., XXXII, (1903) p. 340. 

6 . Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. 11, pt. I. 

7. Wintemitz, op. cH., II, pp. 153-4. 

8 . Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro. Ixxxvi-vii. 



SECTION I 

GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 




INTRODUCTION 


A Systematic clironological framowork, howevor ossonlial it miylx^ for 
a chapter on politic-al liistory, cannot be exptMiled fioin su(‘li a class of 
literature as the Jdtakas. However we do get lun'e and there iu the 
Jutakas, a number of clues, hints, indications or some data wliieli may nxdly 
prove valuable in the resuscitation of loose facts of political history su])j)lied 
by Tradition. Thus this section will be based on such indicative' data, aided 
by external corroboration wdier('ver possilde. 

With the help derived from the Vedic, the Epic and the Paurdnir tradi- 
tions, we have tried to work out a plan by which to arrange the loose but vari(‘d 
mass of traditional historical facts embodied in the Jdtdkas, in some sort of 
chronological strata. “As Bacon said, Science is possible only on generali¬ 
ties. In a quest after the unknown, it is better to have an imperfect plan than 
no plan at all. In Science, a hypothesis has always, even w^hen false, the ad¬ 
vantage of suggesting researches and experiments, even though sul)sequently 
destroyed by those very researches and experiments. According to the in¬ 
verse realization of the legend of Ugolin, every good theory is a coaguluin of 
logical thought and certain number of knowTi facts. 

In arriving at the plan of this w^ork as suggested above, we have neces¬ 
sarily placed reliance upon other literaiy sources which preserve the names 
of kings and their traditional accounts, and which supply us with somewhat 
systematic and connected chronological strata based on generally accepted 
dates. ^ 

On analysis of the contents of the Jdtakas as regards political data, this 
plan w^ould divide itself as follow^s - 

Probable date. Period in History, 

Ancient Period: (a) famous 
kings, some of whom are men 
tioned in the Vedic Litera¬ 
ture, mentioned only in the 
Gdthds; (b) Ancient kings, 
who are treated in detail. 
The Kuru PaTicdla Kings, 

Videha mid the lesser Kingdoms, 
The Mahdjanapada Period: 

1.. A. Banerji Saatri, J, B, ^, R, 8„ XIV, pp. 390-91. 

2. We should not, however, be unmindful of the fact, that the dates of these literary 
8 omo^ arranged by those emment scholars, as the celebrated American savant W. J). Whitney 
^*25 bowled down again/^ Winternitz, History of 
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(a) Rise and Supremacy of Kds%. 

(b) Ndga Ascendancy, 

(c) Fall of East. 

(A) Assalca-Kalinga. 

In accordance with the above sketch, the present section is divided into 
four Chapters dealing with the kings and traditions assigned to their respec¬ 
tive periods. We do not. however, commit ourselves to an admission of the 
historicity or the authenticity of the individual kings or their accounts as 
herein given. We have stated the facts, compared them with others and sug¬ 
gested the hints or clues which may prove true in future. This is the only 
thing possible, we believe, in the present state of our knowledge of Ancient 
India, specially of the period just preceding the Buddha. 



CHAPTER I 

THE ANCIENT PERIOD 
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1. FAMOUS TRADITIONAL KINGS (2000-1400-B.C.) 

I T WOULD REQUIRE amount of courage, now, to deny the fact 

that there was a Ksatnya tradition side by side, and distinct from the 
Brdhmanic one, after the problem has so fervently and ably been thrashed 
out by PargiterJ And it would be possible, though not quite correct* 
to say that the Jdtakas preserve a third type of tradition, distinct from 
the other two, viz., th.Q popular tradition —^a tradition which was a common 
heritage of the simple folk, and which was utilised by difierent sectarian 
hands for their own purposes. It may not be regarded as quite pure and 
unbiassed, as it is handled by later Buddhist propagandists. But its 
essence, as here and there perceived, will be found to be clearly a popular 
one and hence interesting and valuable. 

The Purdms, over and above giving the regular genealogical lists, name 
some of the most famous ancient kings under various titles. Thus, some were 
Cakravartins and others Samrdts ; others, again, were those who became fam¬ 
ous by giving gifts to Brahmanas, and so on. The names of these traditionnal 
kings have been compiled by Pargiter^ as follows :— 

Mandhatr, HariiScandra, Sagara, Bhagiratha, DaiSaratha and Rama of Ayodhya; 
Sa^abindu and Arjuna Kartavirya among the Yadavas ; 

Dusyanta, Bharata, Ajamidha, Kuru and Santanu among the Pauravas ; 
Jahnu and Gadhi of Kanyakubja ; 

Divodasa and Pratardana of Ka^i; 

Vasu Caidya of Cedi and Magadha ; 

Marutta Aviksita and Tri;iabindu of the Vaisala Kingdom ; and U4inara and 
Sivi of the Panjab Anvas.^ 

Further, we know, the Purdms have preserved traditional accounts of 
these and other kings and they, also, reproduce ‘eulogistic ballads’ as those in 
praise of Mandhatr, Arjuna Kartavirya and others, which were current in 
those days.** 

Now let us see how many of those names are to be found in the Jdtakas, 
and what kinship does the Jdtaka tradition about them boar with the Vcdic 
and the Paurdnic traditions. The discussion about the relation between the 
two does not fall within the purview of this section, since it has been tackled 
by a host of eminent scholars, though without definite results, and the question 
of priority, origin, or sources of different versions remains as vexed and unde¬ 
cided as ever. 


1^10,1913 and 1914. The question is thoroughly 
««««« ™ Afu^ient Indian Historical Tradition, pp, 58-77; Keith’s protestations 

agaiMtt^tte^to/.A4.S.,l»l4.pp.ll8//.; 734//.; 1915, p. 799. 
a. A. I. H, T., pp. ®.|1^9^. 

,?• p/'list giren twice in the JHahAMirala, VII, 55/f; XII 
I, 1,222-7; 39 ^ where a notable inclusion is that of Rama 

J4S4adag&ya who is usu^y known os a groat sage and not as a king. 

i. A. I, B. T., pp. 16-16 j as. 
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The tfimi Jdtaka,^ has the following gdthds :— 

^'Dudlpo Sdgaro Selo Mucalindo Bhagiraso 
Vsinaro Atthako ca Assako ca Puthujjam 
Ete c'afilie ca rdjdno khattiyd Brdhmc^ 

Puihuyafinam yajitvdna Petam te ndtwlm^n 
and the Mahdndradakassapa Jdtaka^ gives the following :— 

''Yathd dhu Dhatarattho Vessdmitto ca Atthako 

Ydmata {-da) ggi . 

Uslnaro cdpi Sivi ca rdjd 

Parivdrakd saman^ybrdhmandnam 

Ete dan fie ca raj dm ye Sakkavisayam gatd'^ 

Resembling in some respects,^ but difiering in others^ from, the 
Paurdnic ilokas, these gdthds stand as distinct forms of composition embodying 
a distinct tradition. The kings mentioned in the above gdthds are distinctly 
spoken of as belonging to bygone days {pordnakardjdno), and cited as illustra¬ 
tions from past history {uddharanavasena). Though the names are jumbled 
up together without any regard paid to a dynastic, genealogical or even a 
chronological order,® most of these arc included in Pargiter’s list given 
above and can be arranged in some order in the light of Paurdnic chronology 
as established by the same scholar. 

DUDIPA o; Dujipa can be no other than the Paurdnic Dilipa, But 
the Purdnas know of at least three Dilipas, viz.^ 

(a) the father of Bhagiratha, (b) the father of Raghu and (c) the father 
of Pratipa of the Paurava line.® The most famous amongst these is, how¬ 
ever, decidedly the ‘Second Dilipa’ who is styled ^Khatvdngd* and who played 
a very important part in bringing Ayodhya into prominence,^ and whose eu¬ 
logy has been sung by the great poet KMidasa in his Raghuvamia.^ We 
should not therefore hesitate in identifying our Dujipa with Dilipa II, the 
Ailavih Khatvdnga of the Purdijuis. It is interesting to hear him praised 
in another place also, in a gdthd which runs as follows : 

"'Mahdnubhdvo vassasahassajlvl 

Yo pabbaji dassaneyyo uldro 


1 . J. VI, p. 99-Gg. 420-421. 

2 . J. VI, p. 251-G. 1X22. It seems to us that the third line of the verse should be shifted 
up to the seoond to fill up the gap which seems to have been wrongly put in the printed text of 
Fousboll. 

3. For instance, in the general naming of the kings and the neumonic phrase 'Ste c'aMe *— 
these and others. Of. MBH., I, 1,222. 

4. For instance, in the use of *Samanabrahman&* and ‘the Peta and 8akka worlds,* which 
have a Buddhistic tinge. 

5. So also in the Purdnas : See A. l.H. T,, p. 42. 

6 . See Pargiter’s Table of Royal gcneaologies in A. /. H, T., pp. 144-149« 

7. /hid., pp. 39, 276. 

S. Saghuvafh^a, I-IL 
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is 

hii/od apariyantaroitham Sasemm^ 
rdjd Dujlpo pi jagdma Saggam''^ 

SAGARA is the famous Paurdnic king Sagara, included in Pargiter’s 
list given above. His eulo|Q|||lll sung by a gdthd of the BMridatta Jdtaha^ 
runs as follows :— 

“Fo Sdgarantam Sdgaro vijitvd 

yupam svbham son^^rmyam uldram, 

ussesi Vessdnaramadaddno, 

Svbhoga devafifiataro ahosi,'^ 

In a single gdthd, the unknown popular bard has so eminently summarized 
the whole career of that mighty king as we read in the Purdnas —his terrible 
inroads against the Haihayas and other foreign tribes, his zeal for Brdhmanic 
ceremonies and his horse sacrifice.^ He was an ancestor of Dilipa II—Dudipa— 
as the Purdnas assert, and should therefore be placecd accordingly in our 
list. 

SELA. No name corresponding exactly to this is to be found in the Purd- 
ms, as far as we can gather. But the Mahdbh drata in one plsLce,^ mentions 
indeed an ancient king by name Sailalaya, who is said to have attained, by his 
penance, to the region of Indra. He should, for aught we know, be identi- 
fied with our Sela which is a Pali rendering of the Sanskrta jSaila. In the 
above-mentioned passage of the Mahdbhdrata, Sailalaya is stated to be the 
grandfather of one Bhagadatta who is elsewhere known to have been the 
king of Pragjyotisa (N. E. Bengal) and to have taken part in the Great 
Bharata battle.® If this relation is to be credited at all, we shall have to 
bring down Sela much lower and nearer to the Bharata battle. But this 
does not appear to bo probable, looking to the pious remembrance of an 
ancient king. 

A surer identification perhaps comes from another but less known direc¬ 
tion. The Jaina Ndyddhammakahd,'^ curiously enough, mentions a Selaa 

1. Cf. for this phrase, the following iloka from the Baghuvamia 
1,19 s 

^*8ena j^riccahadaataaya dvayamevarthasadhanam, 

8a8tre§vakunphita buddhirmavrvi dhanv^i cdtatd.*^ 

2 . J., VI, p. 203-G. 875. 

D* p. 203-G. 876 ; Cf, UUarddhyayana Sutra, XVIII, 34. The Jdtaka gatM also, in 

fashion, connects his name, Sagara with the ocean-s^ra. Cf, Harivam^a, XIV, 
29 ; Yi^uu Purina (Wilson’s translation), p. 379. But contrast Ibid,, p. 374. 

A. 8. 1810, pp. 9.10; 1914, pp. 280-1; 1919, pp. 363//; also A. I. U. T. 
pp. jS7U-z. K^^rajjaa ideal standard of comparison in the epigraphical records wherein the 

6. XV. 20,10; (o tie MamUrala, p. 182. 

6. A. 1. H. T., Sn . ^ 

1 . Chapter V; See/. A, XIX, P.M. 
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(or Sailaka) who was a rajarsi-sage-kingJ We cannot, however, locate him 
definitely in our list. 

MUCALINDA or MUJALINDA. In another place in a gdihd^ he is 
praised as a great sacrificer and as one who reached the divine Heaven : 

^'Mahdsanam dcvam anomavainum 
Yo sappind asakkln jclum Aggim 
So yanfiatam tarn varato yajitvd 
dibbam gatim MvjaUnd" ajjhagavchi.'' 

The name itself is indeed curious and at first sight seems to be irrcconcil*- 
able. Muoukunda, the third son of the great Mandhatr Yauvanasva, is a 
famous king in the Purdms, about whom fables had sprung up in course of 
time.^ It appears that we should equate Mucalinda with tliis Mucukunda. 
In doing this we are not quite without a base. Tliere is nothing strange in the 
corruption or correction of tlie word Mucuhitida into Mucalinda or vice versa. 
As a matter of fact, we find that if Mucukunda is the name of a lake,^ Muca¬ 
linda is so in our Jdtal:as,^ This similarity forces us, at least to suggest the 
proposed identification. 

BHAGIRASA is obviously the great king Bhagiratha of the Pamdnic 
fame, included in Pargiter’s list given above. Ho is also mentioned in the 
Vedtc literature.® Our Jdtakas have nothing more to say about him. 
According to the Paurdnic genealogy, he comes four steps below Sagara.”^ 

USiNARA is mentioned in both the gdthds quoted above. He must 
be identified with his namesake mentioned in the Pmdnas and included in 
Pargitcr’s list given above. A legendary story about him is given in the 
Mahdkanha Jdtaka.^ Sakka assumes the form of a hunter and, with Matali 
made into a terrible hound, comes to Usinara’s kingdom to punish the 
irreligious and restore religion. At the end he reveals his character, declares 
the Law and strengthens the waning power of religion.® The Epic legend 

1. Had ‘Sola’ anything to do with tlio Sailana school of Icachors n^ontioned in the Vcdic 
literature ? 8ec, Ved. Ind., 1 x>- 288; II, p. 394. The fact of the difference as to one being a 
king and the other a Bnihmana teacher should not alone frighten us much, as we have glaring 
examples of kings like Vi^vamitra and others having turned Brahmanas. Even the phrase 
*'Khattiyd Brdhmand bahii* in our gdtha^ itself seems to suggest that some of them were Brah¬ 
manas . (7/., also Jaina epithet Vdjar,s£’. Scla occurs as the name of a great Brahmana in the 
Sela-Svttanta of the Majjhima NiJedya, IT, 5,2. 

2. J., VI, p. 202-0. 874. 

3. yl./.i/.T.,pp.4I,I76,262. 

4. De, Geographical Dictionary, p. 132. Mucalinda is, according to the same authority, 
a name of a tank. Ibid, It occurs also as the name of a tree. 

6. J., VI, pp. 619, 534-G. 2065 ; 585. Perhaps %nda' and '^Kunda* mean a similar thing. 
T cannot decide it from Apte’s Dictionary. If they prove really to be so, we shall have a stronger 
proof for our identification. Mucalinda, in Pali Literature, occurs also as a name of a moun¬ 
tain, a Naga and a tree. See Kern, Manual of Buddhkm, p. 21, note 6. 

6 . Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana, IV. 6, 1, 2 ; Bhajeratha of the Rgveda, X, 60, 2; 
Vedic Index, II, pp. 93. 94. 

7. J././/. T’., p. 147 Bhagiratha is an ideal king in the epigraphical records. See, for 
instance, Gupta Inecriptions, p, 74. 

8 . J., IV, pp. 181-6. 

9. Are we to read here a faint recollection of some religious upheaval t 
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about him is difEerent. There he is depicted as rescuing and feeding the 
vulture’ and giving away his flesh for the pegion.^ 

ATTHAKA. a natural Sanskritized equivalent foe this would be 
Astaka, And one Astaka is known to have been a famous king, botli in the 
Vedic Literature^ and the Purdms,^ and is stated to be one of tlie sons of 
ViSvhmitra. His connection with Vi4vamitra is attested also by the Jdfahas, 
in that he is associated with him in both the traditional gdfhds ro])r()diifed 
above. According to tho Purdnas, he succeeded Vii^vamitra in Iho tlmme of 
Kanyakubja.® 

Atthaka is also mentioned in the prose and in the several gdthd^ of tin* 
Sarabhanga Jdlaka^ as being contemporary witli Bhimaratha and Kalinga, all 
the three being stated, in the prose portion of the story, to be subordinates to 
King Dandaki.^ Were these two then really one and the same? We do not 
think they were. As a matter of fact it seems to us, looking to the circum¬ 
stances, that Atthaka of the Sarabhanga Jdtaka must be a mistake foi 
Assaka. 


ASSAKA seems at first sight to be a genciic name. Indeed the Jdlala^ 
themselves speak of several Assakas® who must however be placed much later 
in time. But if the present gdthd really moans him to be an ancient king like 
the others there mentioned, he should rather bo identified with Asmaka of the 
Purd'izas, the son of Kalmasapada Saudasa, who is said to have been a 
^rdjarsi\^ 

PUTHUJJANO is very probably the same as the Paurdnic Prithu 
Vainya^ ® and Prithi of the Bgveda and later Vedic Literature. ’ ’ The Jdtahas 
have nothing more to say about him. Both Pargiter’^ and the authors of 
the Vedic Index regard him as a mythical personage,’^ but without any 
tangible grounds. He cannot, however, be arranged in any definite place in 
our list. 


1. Cf, Sen, op. cit, p. 20—“Tho story of U^inara’s feeding ot a vulture and that of 
presenting his two eyes to a Brahn^in seem to have been amalgamated together to ionu the basis 
of the well-known Paura^ic legend about Sivi AuAlnara.” 

2. III, 130-131; Law, Am'ient Mid-Indian Ksatnya Tribes, I, pp. 157-8. 

3. AiL BrdJim., VII, 17 ; ^diikhdyana &raula Sdtra, XV, 20 ; Ved. hid. I, p. 4.5. 

4. Pargiter, A. I. H. T., pp. 142-3, 266-7. 

5. Ibid,, his oontemporariety with Sivi, Pratardana of Ka^i and Vasumanas of Ayodh}^a 
is maintained by Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 23-5, but disputed by Pargiter, 
A,I,H,T„pp,U2-^. 

6. J., V. pp. 135, 137-G. 50, 144-G. 85. 

7. Ibid. 


8. J., II, pp. 155, 157—GG. 112, 113 ; 158; III, pp. 3, 8. 

I A79, 47 (Ahmaho ndmardjarsi]^,) See Pargiter, op, cit., pp. 91-2,131-2, 
J 48-160. etc ,, He may be however only an eponymous hero. 

10. Included in the Soda&ardjika group : A, I. H, T,, pp. 39-41. 
n. F«dic Index, II, pp. 16-17. 

lo* where Paurdnic references are given. 

Lo, 11. pp. 16-17. 
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DHATAEATTHA is also a puzzling personage. Of course the name 
represents Dhrtarastra. But identity of names does not necessarily imply 
identity of persons. We know that Dhrtarastra, the son of Vicitravirya and 
father of the Kauravas, is a well-known figure in the Great Epic, as also in 
the Purdnas. ’ Again Vedic Literature knows of two Dhrtarastras, sons of 
Vicitravirya, both of whom however are taken to be identical with each other 
but different from the Epic and Paurdnic one, by the authors of the Vedic 
Mex,^ Hopkins, on the other hand, seems to go to the length of saying that 
the Epic and Paurdnic Dhrtarastra is not a reality of the period, but only an 
irresponsible borrowing of the older Brdhmanic king.^ If the last view be 
taken as correct our Dhatarattha must be identified with that of the 
BrdJimanas. The question however is difficult to be decided finally. 

VESSAMITTA is of course none other than the famous ViiSvamitra. He 
is a great celebrity both in the Vedic and the Paurdnic literature. The JdtaJca 
tradition, as read from the gdilid, may be taken to lend support to the Epic one 
in representing him as first a king, and then a Brahmaua.^ It is true that, 
“there is no trace of his kingship in the Rgveda,^ but that he is, there, only 
a rsi to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition® and is, in later 
Vedic literature, a mythical sage usually mentioned in connection with Jama- 
dagni.”*^ But this in no way enables us to dismiss it as a ‘mere legend’ as the 
Vedic Index tries to do. The unanimous Indian tradition knaws him as 
first a king of Kanyakubja under the name of Vi^vamitra and then a great 
sage.® The Paurdnic genealogy places him a few degrees below Sivi 
Au^inara.'® | 

YAMiVTAGGI or YAMADAGGI is evidently an equivMent of 
Jamadagni who is so wellknown to the Epic and Paurdnic tradition. Accord¬ 
ing to this, he was the son of the Bhargava Jamadagni by Eeuuka, the 
princess of Ayodhya.’ ’ His grandmother Satyavati, also, was a Ksatriydni, 
being the daughter of GMhi, King of Kanyakubja, and sister of the great 
Vi^vamitra.’ ^ Thus he was more of a Ksatriya than of a Brahma^a.' ® He 
should be placed just one or two degrees below Vessamitta. 

1 . 7. H. T., pp. 148, 282. 

2. K&thaka Sarhkitd, X. 6; Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 5, 4, 22, where he is a king of 
Kafii. Ved, Ind., I. p. 403. 

3. J. A. 0. <Sf.„ 13, pp. 66-6. Raychaudhnry, P, H. A. I., p. 15, note. It may be men¬ 
tioned in passing that Dhatarattha, in the Jdtakas, is also the name of a Nl*ga king. See J., 
Ill, p. 267; VI, p. 162. 163-G. 763; 186, 196-G 863; 196; 200-G. 867 ; 219.G. 945; C/., 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 24, 146. 

4 . Note the phrase *ete c'ahhe ca rdjdno Khattiyd Brahmana bahu,* 

6 . Vedic Index, I. p. 311. 

6 . Ibid., p. 310. 

7 . Vedic Index, p. 311. G/. our gdthd, where also Yamataggi occurs. 

8 . II, p. 312 and note. 

9. Pargiter, A, /. H. T,, pp. 18, 161, 206; Cf. Nirnhta, II, 24; Pancavitnia Brahmana, 
XXI, 12,2; also Ait, Brdh,, VII, 18,9; Manu, VII, ^2--^'Brahmanyam caiva Gddhijah,** 

10. Pargiter, op, cit„ pp. 144-6. 

11. Ibid,, p, 151. 

12. Ibid, 

13. He is even included in the aoda&ardjika list in one place; See Pargiter, op, eit, p. 39 
and his remarks on the point, p. 40. For his glorious career see, Ibid,, pp. 199, 205, etc. The 
Jgmada^nis are meptioped ip the later Vedic literature: Ved, Ind,, I, pp. 276, 284. 
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SIVI must be identical with the famous Paurdnic king mentioned in Par 
giter’s list given above and also included in the sodaia-rdjika group.' He is 
also mentioned in the Baudhdyana &rauUi Sutra, as a ‘son of Ufiinara and 
prot4g4 of Indra who sacrificed for him on tho Vdrsisfhiya plain and saved him 
from fear of foreign invasion/ From him the Sivi people are said to have 
originated.® 

His piety and self-sacrifice are related in several gdihds of the Sim 
JdtaJca* which relates tho story of his giving away of his eyes to a Brahmana 
who begged for them.® He was the son of USinara.® 

Our discussion about the ‘famous traditional kings’ included in the above 
two ^group~gdthd8\ as we might call them, ends here. Now leaving these 
'group'gdthds^ we search for the names of other ancient kings in the body of 
tho Jdtahas, and we find several of them, spoken of also in the gdthds, who 
should, if we accept the Paurdnic chronology, be treated as belonging to this 
part of the Ancient Period. 

MANDHATR, who is included in Pargiter’s list given before, is a famous 
Ancient king. The Jdtakas, in two places^ give his descent in a genealogical 
table, from Mahasammata —a name meaning a great personage chosen by the 
people and hence, a biruda not a proper name—who is said to have flourished 
at tho dawn of history {pathama Kappe), The legendary table runs as follows: 

Mahasammata 

f 

Boja 

^ I 

Vararoja 

I 

Kalyaija 

I 

Varakalyana 

I 

Uposatha 

1 

Mandhata 

I 

Varamandhata 

I 

Cara 


__ Upacara 

1. A. /. H, T„ p. 39. ~ 

2. XXI, 18; Vedk Index, II, p. 380; The Anukramani of the Rg-Veda ascribes one hymn 

(X. 179) to him: Ibid, I, p. 103. • . s' 

p. A, I, H, T,, p, 264. They are the Sivas of the Bgveda VII, 18, 7, whom the 

• PP« 881-2, identifies with the Siboi of the Greeks, who dwelt between the Indus 

and the ia Alexander’, time. 

6 fe-«tolIation in MSB., HI, 197. 

IV. p 

eyes to a Br&hm^ik 14,6, it is king Alarka, and not Sivi, who gives away his 


7 ‘ V. pp.210//; VI.pp. 480//. 

7.9.' MantuU of Buddhism, 128-40 ff* 


Kookhili, Life 
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The table, of course, has no historical value, since none of the names, except 
Mandhata and Upacara, is known to the Purdiias, or to Vedic Literature. 
The Mandhdtu Jdtaka^ glorifies him in all the mysterious colours familiar to 
the JdtakaSy only to bring him to an unhappy end, which was the result of his 
unsatiate greed ‘the root of all pains’. Leaving aside the mysterious career 
of his victories in heaven, this much impression we may keep with advantage, 
that he was remembered as a Cahhamtti, a king who had wide conquests to his 
credit. This is confirmed by the Paurdnic evidence, which makes him the son 
of Yuvanafiva and the father of Mucukunda.^ Moreover, we know that 
eulogistic ballads tn praise of him were sung in those days and are preserved 
in the Purdnas.^ Our Jdtalca also, not unsurprizingly, shares the credit of 
preserving a verse of these ballads. The gdihd runs as follows : 

"^Ydvatd Ca'ndimasuriyd (pariharanti) 
disd bhanti Visecamdnd 
Sabbe va ddsd Mandhdtu 
(ye) pdnd pathavinissUd.''^ 

The Paurdnic parallel is : 

''Ydvaf sUryasya udayo 
yavadastarmnam bhavet 
8armm tad yauvandivasya 
Mdndhdtuh hstramucyate''^ 

We should place Mandhata above Mucalinda, if our identification of the 
latter with Mucukunda of the Purdnas bo accepted as correct. 

AJJUNA. He is the groat Paurdnic king Arjuna Karta^ya, the 
greatest of the Haihayas. He is regarded as both a cakravartin and a samrdf, ® 
Evidently he was a great conqueror.*^ 

The Jdtakas mention him in several places. The topic in connection with 
which he is mentioned is, in one place,® the performance of sacrifices and the 
giving of gifts to the Brahmauas—^where he is extolled along with Sagara, 
Bhagiratha, Dilipa and others—and elsewehre® that of sinning against holy 
sages and consequent destruction—where on the other hand, he is associated 
with Kalabu, Nalikira and Dandaki. 

1 . J., II, pp. 311-313. 

2 . Ff>«« P., IV, 2 ; VayuP,, 88, 68 ; Pargiter, A, /. H. P., pp. 39-40. 261-2 “He wag 
a very famous king, a Cakravartin and a Samrdp and extended his sway very widely, over Kany- 
^ubja and the Pauravas right up to Gandhara.” He is also mentioned in the Bgm Veda and tne 
Satapatha Brahrmna ; Vedic Index, II. pp. 132-3. He is referred to also in many an epigraphio 
record as an ideal king : See for instance Gupta Inecriptione, pp. 146, 149. 

3. Pargiter, op, cit., p. 26. They were sung by the historians of those days— Purdnaj- 

^ 08 , 

4. J., II, p. 311-G. 22. 

^ VII» 62; XII, 29 i Vdyu P,, 88,68; Visnu P., (Wilson’s tr.) p, 363 and note ; 

A, L H, T,, p. 40 and note. 

6 . Pargiter, op, cit, p. 41. 

7. /6id.,p. 161-3; 266//. 

8 . J., VI, p. 201-G. 872; Cf, Harimthia, oh. 33,14-16; MBH,, XU, 49. 

9. J., V, pp. 136; 143-G. 68, 71; 267-Q. 94. 
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Some of the epithets given to him in the gdthds deserve notice. As in the 
Purdnas' sointhe c/'atofcisra^Ais,he is called ''Sahassabdhu’' or thousand-ar¬ 
med. Two of the gdthds try to give a rational interpretation for this term, 
that he was so called because he had the power and strength to wield five- 
hundred bows together {vikdsitasa cdpa satam pafica), or a single bow equal to 
them {mahissdso).^ It seems much more conceivable, as Pargiter says, that 
he had the name Sahasrabdhu,^ 

Another point to which attention may bo drawn is the epitliet 'Kehnkk- 
flhipo' —the lord of the Kekakas—^given to him in a gdthd of the Samkicca 
JdtaJea,^ The Paurdnic tradition is unanimous in describing him as the 
ruler of Mahismati which he wrested from the Karkotaka Nagas and made 
his fortress-capital.® This Mahismati was, undoubtedly, in the south, which¬ 
ever identification we may accept.® Thus the Jdtakas would have us believe 
that the Kekakas or Kekayas lived in or around Mahismati. This is an im¬ 
portant point which needs further orientation. We must hold, then, if we 
accept the statement of the Jdtaka gdthd to be creditable, that the Kekayas 
who are generally connected with the Northern people like the ^ivis, the 
Madras and others^ migrated, at some period of our history, to the 
south,® 


One thing more, in connection with Ajjuna. The JdUikas seem to pre¬ 
serve a traditional account of the end of Ajjuna Sahassabahu. The cause of 


■9 


1. Hyu P., 94, 11, 15 etc. Malaya P., 43, 14 etc. A. I. H. P., p. 70. 

2. Cf. the commentary on the gatha in the Bhuridatta Jataka, "'Sahasaabh&hv ti na tassa 
bdikll0afh Sahaasafh pancannam pana dhanvggahasalanain bdhusahaaaena akaddhitabbena dhanuno 
akaddhanath eva evarh vuU&^ —J., VI, p. 202; also .p 273. Sec MBH.^ XIII, 162.—“but he 
had ordinarily only two at homo.’* In J., V, p. 267, he is styled alikayo and in J. VI, p. 201, 
Bhimaeeno. This latter is very interesting in that it preserves the technical epithet from Bhima, 
the Papaya hero, which still survives—"strong like Bhima. 

3. A. I, H, T.f p. 76: “This was a name, so also Sahasrapdd.'* See Sorensen’s Index, a. v. 
Quite a novel interpretation was recently given by Mr. Karandikar of the Narmada-Valley- 
research fame, in a lecture ho delivered at the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, in which he said that the 1000 arms were really 1000 boats given to him (Ar- 
juna) as a present from Datta Atreya. 

4. J., V. p. 267.G 94. 

6 . Pargiter, op. cit, p. 163 166, 262, 266 etc. 

6 . The identification of Mahismati has, uptil now, been a very vexed question. Several 
soholars have attempted to identify it with various places—^Mandhata, Mahe^wara and others- 
It seems very likely, as Mr. Munshi has shown, that there were several Mahismatis which came 

®^®tenoe at different times at different places in more or less the same locality, ».e. around 
the Narm^a, and it appears wrong to equate them all. A Mabbmati, said to have been built 
oy Muoi^wda, was, as Mr. Munshi says, different from that of the Karkotaka Nagas and of 
Arjuna Thw latter was destroyed by Rama Jamadagnya in his wrath. In the 

^uuoii of the above writer, Mahismati of Arjuna was somewhere near modern Broach. I,A. 

Karandikar however in a pax)er leported to have been read at the 7th 
Narmiu«a Baroda, locates the city on a small island called Mandhata in the 

1910^ 444^' 3^9 *^***'^ attempts at the identification see Pargiter, J, B, A, S,, 


li pp. 264, 276; Raychaudhury. P. H. A. /. 

^ ^ 280-G, 1228 wl]«re the Aekakas are mentioned together with the 

Fafieilas, Snrasenas and the Kaddae. 


9- Rhyehaudhury, P. H. d./„ p , 42, 
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his destruction, they say, was that he sinned against, {aparajjitvh: dsajja) 
nay, killed outright {hethayitva),' a holy sage Angirasa, also named 
Gotama,^ or more correctly, Afigirasa Gotama,® who was so forgiving (kharUi), 
austere (tapassl) and a life-long celibate {cirabrahmacdn).^ It seems illusive 
to try to discover a real personal name of the sage, for both Angirasa and 
Gotama are either patronymic or gotta names.® And moreover there are 
instancess of sages with personal names who were both Angirasas and 
Gotamas.® So that it is quite impossible for us to know from this gotta- 
medley which Angirasa Gotama the Jdtahi-gdtM’Oomp\[Qx meant. ^ 

Be that as it may, our main purpose was to see whether there was any 
sameness in iYioJdtalca and Pautdnic traditions as regards Arjuna Kartavirya’s 
end. The Paurapic tradition, as we know, says that he was killed by Rama 
Jamadagnya.® The cause given is, sometimes,® that Arjuna or his sons 
raided Jamadagni’s hermitage, ill-treated him and carried off his calf, but 
more often the authorities state as the cause the curse of a holy sage named 
Apava Vasistha whose charming hermitage near the Himalayas Arjuna burnt 
and destroyed. ’ ® And it is precisely here that we have to look for the much 
sought for agreement between the two traditions. It seems needless now to go 
further into details.’’ SuiBSce it to note that the Jdtakas preserve a faint 
remembrance of Arjuna’s conflict with the Brahmanas, be they Bhargavas or 
others, and his consequent death at the hands of the terrible Farai^urama—our 
Yamadaggi named in the ^grovp-gdihds^ cited above. ’ ^ The curse cannot be 
taken in any other light than as a priestly or a moralist’s feat of imagination 
so familiar to Indian mind. 

2. LATEE KINGS AND TRADITIONS ABOUT THEM (1400-1200 ^,) 

In the preceding part of this chapter on the Ancient Period, we spoke 
something about those traditional ancient kings who are mentioned in- the 
gdihds alone, but, with two or three exceptions, are not treated separately 
in the prose portions of the Jdtakas. This fact makes us believe in their 
higher antiquity, for by the time these verses were composed, say about the 

1. **Hethayitv&'* means, according to the Commentator, piercing by a poisoned arrow. 
He gives a story. The king once went on a hunting, and stopped at a secluded place in search 
of a deer. Not very far, the sage was plucking up fruits from a tree for eating, t^ing him the 
deer did not venture to come near. The king was angry with the sage and shot at him a poi¬ 
soned arrow which pierced the poor sage outright and lolled him from the tree.” J., V, p. 145. 

2. J., V, p. 135. Ibid,, p. 267-G. 94. 

3. /6id., pp., 143-4-G. 71. 

4. Ibid, 

5. That there were definite families which were both Angirasa and Gotama, is clear from 
the FedfC and the Paur&nic evidence, See for instance, Vedic Index, IJ, p. 235; Pargiter, op, 
cii„ pp. 157-161, 218 etc. 

6. For instance Bahugana the purohita of Mathava Videgha, mentioned in the Rgveda, 
J, 78,5 and the Satapatha BraJimana I, 4, 1, 10 et aeq. Ved, Ind., I. p. 235 ; Pargiter, op, eit, 
p. 224. DirghatamaSy also a Vedic singer, was both an Angirasa and a Gotama: Ved, Ind, 
I. p. 366; Pargiter, op, cii,, pp. 157-9 ; 218 //. 

7. C/. for this Golra-oontusion in the Purdnaa, Pargiter, op, cit, p. 190. 

8. Pargiter, A, I, H, T,, p. 267. 

9. Ibid,, p. 153; Cf, Ha/r§acarita, Ch, III, 

10. Maiaya P., 43, 41-3; Hariva9k^a,Jd; MBB, XII, 49; Paigiter op, ck, pp, 153, 206. 

11. The misfortune is that here again Apava Vasistha is not a persmial name but a patrony¬ 
mic s Cf, Pargiter, op. cit,, p. 206. 

12. Kautilya names Arjuna, among others, as one who perished for being so haughty as 
to despise all people: Arthaidstra, I, 6. 
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6th or 6th century B. C. or even before, those mighty kings of yore had 
evidently been reduced to mere names. Nothing definite about them could 
then be remembered except of course some exaggerated tales. 

Now we take up those kings and princes who are both mentioned in the 
gdthds and treated in details in the prose portions and who in point of time 
come later. 


rama dasarathi. 


The first among these to bo noticed is Rama. His story is told in the 
Dasardtha Jdtaka. ’ It agrees as far as it goes substantially with that given 
in the Udmdya'nux. But it also differs from the latter in some vital points. 

It is not possible, nor is it necessary for our purpose, to go into minute 
details about the two versions. But some of the more prominent points of 
difference may here be noticed. 

(а) According to our Jdtaka^ Da^aratha was a king of Benares and not of 
Ayodhya. This may be explained as, perhaps, due to the general tendency 
of the Jdtalcas of showing special favour to that city. 

(б) By his eldest queen, whose name is not given, he had two sons, Rama 
Paadita and Lakkharia-Kumara and a daughter named SitMevi. 

(c) After the death of his eldest queen, the king took another wife (name 
not given), who bore him a son named Bharatakumara. 

(d) 10ie palace-intrigue is substantially the same, but here the king, fear¬ 
ing somi> mischief from the queen, asks his sons to go to a neighbouring king¬ 
dom or woodland and live there as long as he himself is alive (the period of 12 

is then settled by the soothsayers) and then return and take charge of the 
kingdom. 

(e) The exiled princes, Rama and Lakkhana, together with their sister 
Sita, go to the Himalayas, and not in the south, though, as we shall see in 
another place, a gdthd indicates its knowledge of the epic association of Rama 
with the Dafid^ka forest in the south. 

(/) Lakkha^a and Sita come back to Kasi before the expiry of the full 
term (at the end of 9 years), Rama remaining in the forest to complete it. 

(g) At the expiration of the full term Rama returns, marries his sister 
Sita and assumes the crown. 


These are some of the most divergent points in the Dasaratha Jdtaka- 
Naturally, the question arises: why and how this difference ? Does the 
Jdtaka present an older form of the Rama story, and if so, is it the source of 
the Rdmdyatfa f This intricate problem has been agitat'ng the minds of 
scholars who have been in the field, ever since the Jdtaka was brought to light 
by D Alwia in 1866.* The discussion resolved into three main theories, viz. 


J., IV, pp. m-do. 


1 . 

2 . 

Boydi 

svHMbeu la' I'sn. 


5. bi# artiole '^Ueber das translated by Rev. V, C. 

kill «« toSP* ^beJaiolw waa critically edited with an English translation by 
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(a) The Dasaratha Jdtaka is an older version and the souroe of the Rdma- 
yana. 

(5) It is an older version but not the only source of the Rdmayana, 

(c) It is neither an older version nor a source of the Rdmdyana, 

It was natural for those who attempted to solve this problem earlier, viz, 
D’Alwis,’ Weber,2 and Burnell,^ to see in the Jato/ca an older version of the 
Rdmdyana, 


The first view has had no suflicicnt backing. Weber/ who partly held 
the second view, said that an ancient Buddliist saga of the pious prince Rama 
which glorified him as an id ^al of Buddhist equanimity was, later on, cast into 
a different form by the skilful hand of Valmiki. He was followed by Sen/ 
and Grierson,® who upheld the same view with the help of fresh material. 
But this view again has not been able to stand against the severe attacks from 
Jacobi,^ Luders® Keith,® and Utgikar,’® who hold the opposite view, viz,, 
that the J dtaka prose version of the Rama story presents a later and more 
confused form of the legend than the Rdmdyana, ’ ’ As regards the gdihds 
occuring in the J dtaka, Utgikar ’ ^ has subjected them to a searching analysis 
and has shown that none of the four gdihds, which have any narrative appli¬ 
cation out of the total thirteen, seems to be the fore-runner of the Rdmdyanic 
dloka. Whether we accept this conclusion or not, the fact that some of the 
striking similarities,’® literal or otherwise, still remain unexplained, holds 
good. And after all has been said, our faith in the priority of t^ J dtaka 
version has not, we must admit, been shaken. On the whole, we my stand 
with Prof. Winternitz, who seems to hold a much sounder view/, viz,, 
that at the time when the Tipitaka came into being (in the 4th and tl^ 3rd 
cent. B.C.) there were ballads dealing with Rama, prehaps a cycle of lUiCh 
ballads, but no Rama Epic as yet which was only created later on by 
Valnuki who utilised those very ballads.’ ® 


1 . Ibid, 

2. pp. 120//. 

3. Ibid,, pp. 57-8 while reviewing FousbOll's edition of the Jatakas, 

4. Ibid,, pp. 1.20 //. 

5. The Bengal Rdmdyana, pp. 7. ff, 

6. J, R, A, S,, 1922, pp. iss ff ; while reviewing Sen’s work. 

7. Dae Rdm&yana, Oeechichte und InhalL Bonn. 1893, pp. 84 ff 

8. N, O, 0, W„ 1897, 1, pp. 40 ff, " 

9. J, R, A, 8,, 1916, p. 323. 

10. Ibid,, Centenary Supplement, 1924, pp. 203 ff, 

11. Is it not more probable, on the contrary, that the more confused the form, the more 
18 it antiquated, and the more refined a work, the later is it in time ? 

12. Op, cit,, pp, 201 ff. 


13. Besides the apparent agreement of the 5th and the last gdihde with the Rdmdyanic 
ilekas, I can read some sameness, may it not be literal, of other gdthds also. Thus G2nd—RS.. 
II, 106, 2; 6th—Ra., II, 105, 19-24 ; 8th—Ra., II, 106, 28; 10th—Ra., TI, 106, 27 ; 11th—Ra! 
II, 106,38-39. * * 


U. History of Indian Literature, I, pp. 609-10. 

16. One more renwk of a scholar may be noted: “It rather puzzles me that while the 
equally late and much tampered with Kdvya version of the really ancient Bdm&yanie 
is pas^ by scholars, the Jdtaka, a Buddhist version, which, from the standpomt'ol historical 
criticism, is a much sounder source, should be viewed with scepticism.’* 

8. 0, Ss^kar, 8ome Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, 192BJbi^., p. ix 
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However, leaving aside this controversial matter, let us take the Jdtaka 
material as a whole and see what it has to say about Rama. Besides the 
Dasaratha Jdtaka noticed above, there are two other allusions to Rama, one 
in a gdthd of the Jayaddisa Jdtahay^ and the other in a gdthd of the Vessan- 
tara Jdtaka^. - former says that Rama’s mother won salvation for her 
son who was absent in the Dai^^aka forest: 

*‘As Rama’s fair-limbed mother won 
Salvation for her absent son, 

When woods of Dandaka ho sought, 

So for my child is freedom wrought.” 

The latter is spoken by Maddi, Vessantara’s wife :— 

“I am a banisht prince’s wife, 

A prince of glory fame : 

As Slid did for Rama 
So I for my husband care.” 

Here the relation between Rama and Sita, even at the time of their exile, 
is clearly suggested as being that of husband and wife, and not that of brother 
and sister, though the Commentator, it is worthy of note, with a surprisingly 
uniformity, naively holds the latter view even here.® 

Such divergences in the body of the Jdtakas themselves, puzzling as they 
are, make it really difficult for us to say ‘how much’, as a learned scholar 
remarked, ‘the uncertain drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this 
proNMlis of distortion.’^ 


LOMAFADA 

Lomapada, the Paurdnic King of Ahga, is mentioned in a Gdthd of the 
BhuridaUa Jdtaka'^ which says of him as follows : 

''Yassdnubhdvena Suhhoga Oangd 
Pavattatha dadhisafifiam samuddam 
sa Loampddo paricariya-m~aggim 


p. 29-G. so. It is put in the mouth of the Buddha, a fact which may be taken 
by some to lower its value in this connection. 

2. J., VI, p. 657^. 2224. 

3. Vlf p. 538* 

the jedn 2^. Bhatakrishna Ghosh, 7. H. Q., V, p. 158, while reviewing 

Dasmrtitka jSbnSa Km ifa Wh^y ^t is really distortion we cannot definitely say. The 

of thesJry, If, Uv. 

J., VI, p. 208-a 877. ’ 


, p. 741; mber, Ibid., IV, pp. 60S//. 
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By whose power the Ganges swelled to the curd-like ocean, he, Lomapada, 
the AAga,^ giving offerings to the fire went to the world of Sahasrak^a i.e., 
India. 

Lomapada is a familiar personage in the Epics,^ and the all 

of which agree that he was the king of Ahga. As to his being a contem¬ 
porary with Daferatha of Ayodhya, Rdmdyarjia,^ is quite clear, while the 
Purdnas,^ at least suggest it. It is this testimony that lead us to place Loma¬ 
pada side by side with Rama. The connection of Lomapada with ^syafonga, 
the sage, is not brought out in the JdtakaSy though they know the sage quite 
intimately as seen from the Alambusd,^ and NaliniJcd JataJcas,"^ 

CECCA UPACARA-APACARA. 

The Cetiya JdtaJca,^ after giving the legendary dynastic list of kings who 
preceded Upacara or Apacara of Ceti (Cedi),® goes on to relate his story in 
detail. The prose portion in the beginning speaks of him in a m 5 d;hical strain, 
as is naturally to be expected. The story then has it that Upacara had a 
Brahma^a jmrohita named Kapila, whose younger brother Korakalambaka 
was his class-mate. While a prince, Upacara had made a promise to his 
class-mate that he would make him his purohita when he would ascend to the 
throne of Ceti. But he could not keep his promise as he was not able to remove 
the old purohita Kapila. Kapila, afterwards, turned out an ascetic and man¬ 
aged to place his own son in his office. The king however tried to fulfill his 
promise by telling a lie, despite the oft-repeated warnings of the old ascetic 
Kapila, with the result that he had to go to the Avici hell. And so this an¬ 
cient gdthd :— 

^‘Cursed by a sage, Cecca, 

Who once, could tread the air, they say, 

Was lost and swallowed 

By the earth on his appointed day.’’’® 

We may dismiss the foregoing story as a fabrication on the part of the 
story-teller. But in the above gdthd, old as it seems to be, and in the prose 
passage that follows, we have to look for something traditionally historical. 

1 . Cowell and Bouse, perhaps by following the commentator, wrongly translate this as 
*AAga, Kfisfs lord*: Cambridge edition, J. VI, p. 108. The Commentator seems generally 
prone to describe Kaei as the kingdom to whatever king he may come across whose identity is 
otherwise not given in the original. 

2. E&m&yana, I, 9-11; MBH., Ill, 110-113. 

3. e.g,, Vianu P., IV, 18. 

4. 1,113. 

5. Of, Wilson, Vi^nu P., p. 445 and note. Out of the confusion with regard to the relation 
of Santa, they wrongly equate DaSaratha and Lomapada. 

6 . J., V. pp. 152/f. His epithet ^Kaaaapa* is known—/6uf., pp. 157-G. 118; 159-G. 129. 

7. J. V, pp. 193//. H. Lhders, N. O G. W., 1897, pp 1//. 1901, pp. 1 //. has analysed the 
Ri|yal];Aga story as occurring in these two Jatakaa and compared it with its difierent versions in 
In^ literature. His conclusion is that the J&taJeaa preserve a more ancient form of the stmy, 
because in the Buddhist story, it was the Princess, and not the courtesans as stated in the ^c, 
that seduced and brought over the sage from the forest, this being, as Lhdere thinks, the orl^iai 
trait of the stmy. 

6. J., in, pp. 454-61. 

9. Supra, 

10. J., Ill, p. 460-G. 58; repeated at J., V. p. 267-G. 98. 
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The identity of this Cecca Upacara with the Paurdnic Caidya Uparicara 
Vasu has long since been recognised. * That Upacara ruled at So^thivatina- 
gara is in full agreement with the Mahdbdmta,^ which names Vasu’s capital 
as Suktimati or Suktisahvaya. This latter stood on the river of the same name 
identified by Pargiter,^ with the modern Ken, thus locating itself in the ntjigh- 
bourhood of Banda. ^ 

The Jdtaha statement that Cecca could tread the air is only in keeping 
with the latter-day misunderstanding of the title ‘'Caidyoparicani'' which 
means simply, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter,® ‘'the overcomer of the 
Caidyas,” and wliich lie obtained after conquering the kingdom of Cedi which 
belonged to the YMavas. 

Further, the Mahdbhdrata,^ admirably supports our Jdtaha in stating 
that Vasu Uparicara sank down into Rasdtala by telling a lie, meaning thereby 
that he met an unhappy end. 

Let us turn finally to the last prose passage in the Jdtaka. It informs us 
that the five sons of King Upacara founded five different kingdoms on the 
advice of the same old Kapila.^ This fact is corroborated by the evidence 
furnished by the Mahdbhdrata,^ and the Purdnas,^ which also give the names 
of those five sons not remembered by the Jdiaka. They were Brhadratha, 
Pratyagraha, Ku^amba surnamed Ma^iivahana, Yadu or Lalittha or Matsya 
and Mavella.'® According to the J dtaka, the five sons founded respectively 
the five cities, viz., Hatthipura in the East, Assapura in the South, Sihapura 
in the West, Uttarapancala in the North and Daddarapura in the North-West. 
We cannot ascertain how much truth there is in the account. It is also diffi¬ 
cult to identify correctly the places mentioned. Hatthipura may however be 
taken to represent Hastinapura traditionally identified with an old town in 
Mawa'ija tahsil, Meerut.’ ’ Sihapura may represent the Seng-ho-pu-lo or Sin- 
ghapura of Yuan Chwang, situated at 117 miles to the east of TaxUa. ’ ^ Assa¬ 
pura, again, may possibly be the same as mentioned in the Majjhima Nikdya^ ^ 


1. Rayohau^ury, P. H A, pp. 91-2; Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, jip. 
63 ff ; Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, 1 p. 96. Some are inclined to identify mm 
with Ka4u Oaidya of the Bgveda, VIII, 5, 37 : Rapson in C\ H, I., 1, p. 309 note. 

2. I, 63 5 III, 22 ; XIV, 83 ; Cf., De, Geographical Dictionary, p. 196 

3. Mdrkan^eya Parana, p. 369. 

4. Ibid, 

5. A. /. ff. T., p. 118. See the Epic and Paurdnic references to this misunderstood idea 
of treading the air— *antaIikkacaro pure* given in the footnote by Pargitei, Ibid. 

6. XU, 338. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 


J., m, pp. 460-1. 

1, 62. 

Vignu P., £oi instance, IV, 19. 

Pargito, A. I. ff, T., p. ns ; Pradhan, op. cit., pp. 63-4. 

Uw. Oto^^hy of Xarly Buddhitm, p. 24. 

^ identifled hy J»y*Bwal, Hittory of India, 150-360 A.D., pp. 80 


tf» with Jaiandhara. 

18. I, 4, 9-10. Here it is a city in the country of A^dga 
8 
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and the Mahdbhdralu,^ Uttarapancala is of course well-known, cones 
ponding roughly to Bareilly, Budaon, Parrukhabad and the adjoining district* 
of the United Provinces.^ Daddarapura may be taken to lepresent a place 
somewhere in the present Dardistan as wo have tried to show elsewhere.® If 
these identifications be conect, they would seem to refer to the kingdoms of 
Kuru, Gandhara, Anga, Pahcala and Naga kingdom,^ respectively. Accord¬ 
ing to the Pauranic account, Brhadratha took Magadlia, and founded the fam¬ 
ous Brliadratha dynasty, Kuiamba had Kausambi, Pratyagraha may have 
taken Cedi, and Yadava Karusa while the fiftii kingdom was probably 
Matsya.® Whatever the difference, due credit must 1)C paid to the Jdidka 
for preserving, though in a mythical garb, faint tiaces of traditional recollec¬ 
tion about Vasu Caidya ITparicara and the founding of different kingdoms by 
his sons. Its ignorance of real fact may only prove tlie antiquity of the hap¬ 
penings of the remote past. 

After Upacara, the Ceti country seems to have sunk into unimportance, 
since with Brhadratha, the eldest son of Vasu, according to the Pmdr^Si 
Magadlia takes a prominent place in traditional history.® Subsequently 
as will be shown, Ceti underwent a constitutional change when it became a 
republic.^ 


THE PANDAVAS. 

The text of the Kundla Jdtalca,^ the only Jdiaha which gives us a version 
of the Pa^dava story, is quite unsatisfactory. It is almost impossible^ in many 
places, to distinguish between the various portions of the J dtaka. We cannot 
ascertain which portions belong to the 'atltavatihv' proper and which to the 
commentary or the ‘paccMppan'mvatthu\ Both the gdthd, which names the five 
Pai^LcJavas, and the prose portion which relates the story in detail are, in Fous- 
bolVs edition, printed in smaller types, which fact, according to the general 
method followed in that edition, would assign these passages to the commen- 
tarial portions. But looking minutely into the context, a distinction might 
possibly be made. Thus the gdthd which is preceded by the phrase : 'bhavati 
capan uttaretha vdJcyam ’—‘here too we have a further verse—: should be taken, 
as we believe, to have been a part of the 'atUavatthu' proper. While the prose 
portion which relates the story in detail should be relegated to the commen- 
tarial portion, since it only repeats at length, that is comments upon, that 
which has already been said before. This latter procedure has been resorted 
to also in respect to other stories of the same t 5 rpe occurring in the same J dtaka. 

1. 11,27,20. In later period it was a seat of a feudatory dynasty of the Vakatakas : See 
Jayaswal, History oj India, 160>350 A. D., pp. 89//. 

2. Raychaudhuiy, op, cit, p. 47. 

3. See Infra, under Geographical Lexicon. 

4 . See J., Ill, pp. 16-7, where the Daddara Nagas are mentioned. 

6. Pargitei, op, cit., p. 118. 

6. Pargiter, op, cit,, p. 282. 

7. See J., VI, pp. 480 //; where we hear of Oetim/dno-*-the kings of Ceti, evidently 
meaning an oligarchical state. 

8. V.pp,412//. 
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m., those of Saccatapavi, Kakati and KurangaviJ This however does not 
take away the value that attaches to the novel version of the story before us. 

Let us then examine the story as it is. The Gdthd says 
‘‘Ath Ajjuno Nakulo Bhlmabcno 
Yvdhitthilo Sahadevo ca rdjd 
ete path paflca-m-aticca ndrl 
Akdsi khujjavdmanem pdpamtV'.^ 

The lady, named Ka^ha just above the gdthd,^ says the gdthd, not 
content with the five husbands sinned with a hunchbacked man. This inci¬ 
dent is then further explained in the prose portion. Ka^ha was the posthu¬ 
mous daughter of a king of Kosala who had been killed in a battle and whoso 
pregnant queen had been carried away by a certain Brahmadatta of KasL 
They arranged a svayamvara or choice marraigo for her in Benares. Just at that 
time the five sons of King Pa^<Ju, Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, Yudhitthila 
and Sahadeva, who had completed their education at Takkasila and who were 
now travelling about the country, came to Benares. They attended the 
Svayamvara and Kai^iha chose all of them as her husbands. Now, sometime 
after she fell in love with her hunchbacked servant. This unchasteness, dis¬ 
loyalty and depravity of hers were exposed by the oldest prince Ajjuna, 
whereupon the five brothers in sheer disgust renounced the world to pass 
their remaining lives in the Himalayas. 


This is, in short, the life-history of the Paiji^avas according to the J dtaka. 
It is in singular contrast with the story as given in the Mahdhhdrcda, or for the 
matter of that, in the whole range of Hindu Literature and tradition. 


As we said above, this detailed story appears to be a fabrication, or, may 
be, a corruption of the original, by the commentator of the 5th or the 6th cen¬ 
tury A. D. The principal aim of the story teller is here to show the feminine 
depravity. It is true. But why and how did he fall upon this particular in¬ 
stance—this Kanha who is one of the most magnificent characters in the 
whole of the Epic and later literature—^is utterly inexplicable.^ That she 
was married to the five Pahdavas may be taken to be a fait accompli, in as 
much as it is in perfect agreement with the Epic and Tradition. But there 
18 , at least as far as we can see, not an inkling, or even a concealed suggestion 
of her unchastity in the whole range of Hindu Tradition. Had she really 
been so, as the J dtaka depicts her, the fact would, anyhow, have leaked out, 
try however the Epic writers might to conceal it. The libel is really malicious, 
may be an outcome of blissful ignorance of facts. 


1. J., V, pp. 427-30. 
a 424.G. 288. 

but Iniows and uses this original and real namo of the lady—Kanha-Krsna— 

P&fLo&lL fan^ous epithet Draupadi, daughetr of King Drupada or 

4 Th ia the real name m the Epic also. 

4th or 5th up^'gittstion, seems to have been this. The Jataka compiler in the 

womankind wthusiasm, misguided though, to hurl down his wrath against 

TuKw in Jh! a woman who had married five husbands 

4nd was influenced bv^a^^****® ^ evidently no genuine recollection of facts 

kanohbaoked servant^ ®*pl«iations and Buddhist morality. And he created the 
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Two other glaring descrepanoies are: (a) the education of the five Pai^- 
<}avas at Takkasila and (6) the Kasi-Kosala incident and the consequent 
double parentage (dvepetikd) of Kai?ha. Both of these can be accounted for 
as duo to the general tendency of the Jdtakas to britig in, wherever they like, 
Takkasila and Benares—traits which were common for the Mahdjajiapada 
Period that preceded the Buddha and which produced these stories. 

The fact that the gdthd makes Ajjuna the eldest brother may have some 
significance.' It may not have been a fact. But the early heroic bard, most 
probably, considered Ajjuna as a type of hero and had, therefore, given him 
the first place he deserved. The same idea was perhaps taken up in the 
gdthd. 


The most valuable support that the Jdtaha gives to the Epic account is 
in stating that Ka^ha married the five Pand^vas. It was a fact, though the 
Jdtaka may try in its own way to justify it as does the Epic itself.^ It seems 
futile and sentimental weakness now to try to deny or justify and explain the 
simple fact of an ancient family custom of polyandry. That the Paij(Javas 
belonged to a different family, or rather a tribe, at a level of culture lower 
than that of the Kurus or the Pancalas is a fact difficult to deny.® It would 
be much wiser in the interests of Truth to face and recognise the fact. 

Finally, the J dtaka does not make any reference to the Great War or to the 
connection of the Paijidavas with Vasudeva Krsna or to the death of Jara- 
sandha.^ 


Vasudeva kanha and kamsa. 

There is nothing in the Jdtakas themselves, it is true, that can support 
us in our attempt to speak of Kauha and Kamsa just after the Paudavas. Our 
attempt is due therefore to an inclination to accept the Paurdnic traditional 
genealogy as worked out by Pargiter® to bo plausible, if not absolutely cor¬ 
rect. 


1. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 66 note. 

2. Cf. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, I. pp. 337-8 and note. 

3. Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 13, pp. 64-6 ; Cheat Epic of India, pp. 376-397 ; Religions of 
India, pp. 388, 460-7 ; Siddahnta, op, cit., 24-27,122, 220 etc. “The shadowy figure of Pandu, 
the birth in the forest, the unknown parentage, the custom of polyandry—aU these would go 
to suggest the foreign origin of the Pa^us.” Ibid, Dr. Raychaudhury’s attempt to justify 
his opposition does not carry much weight. That Patanjali calls the Pandus as Kurus or that 
Niyoga is known to be an ancient Hindu custom and is not far from Polyandry, are weak argu¬ 
ments : See P. H, A. I., pp. 25-6 ; Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, pp. 26-7, Pdndava occurs 
in a Jdtedea II, 98-99-0. 65, as the name of a horse. Does it signify anything ? 

4. Whether Kfsaa was really connected with the Paudavas, in any way, is doubtful. See 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 1, p. 457 and note. But the story of Heracles and Pan- 
dias narrated by Greek writers undoubtedly proves the antiquity of the tradition regarding 
this connection. Cf. Baychaudhury, Early History of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 45. 

5. A. I, H. T., pp. 148,166, 282-4. About the relation between Kf^na and the P&ndavas* 
CJ, Winternitz, op. eiU, 1, p. 457 note: “It seems to me however that the warrior Kr?^, not the 
God Kr^na is too closely bound up with the main narrative for the Epic to be imaginable entirely 
without idm.” See also S. L. Katro "‘Kfi^fna and Jarsasndha,'* I. H. Q., Vlll, p. 500. 
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Our source here of the history of Kai^ha and Kaihsa is chiefly the Ghata 
Jdtaka.^ The main purpose of the as related here is assuredly to show 

the uselessness of wailing after death. It is quite natural, tliorefore, that at 
the end of the story it should, as it really does, come to a point where this 
sentiment is exemplified. And the major prose portion of the story, thus, 
devotes itself to the main theme—^the legend of Krsija and Kaihsa—while it 
is only towards the end that the gdthds embodying the above sentiment are 
introduced. These gdthds, though they may have otherwise some significance, 
have no direct bearing upon the main story told before, and are practically 
of no use to us to glean out something historical or traditional from them. So 
that we are left solely to the prose portion to extract whatever material wc 
can for our purpose. This may, however, appear to discount the value of our 
results, but, as we shall presently see, on comparing it with other data, it would 
appear to preserve, substantially, a correct version of the tratition about 
Krsijia and Kamsa. Let us then turn to the story itself. 


King Mahakamsa, who ruled in the city of Asitahjana in the Kaihsa dis¬ 
trict (Kamsabhoga) in the Uttarapatha, had two sons named Kamsa and Upa- 
kamsa and a daughter Devagabbha. After his death, he was succeeded by 
Kaihsa, Upakamsa becoming the viceroy. When Devagabbha was born it 
was prophesised that a son born of her would destroy the Kaihsa line together 
with the Kaihsa country. Mahakamsa, her father, could not put her to death 
out of aJSection for her and when Kamsa came to the throne, he too could 
not think of doing so for fear of a general outcry of condemnation from the 
people. So having resolved not to give her in marriage to anyone, the two 
brothers put her in a solitary tower built for the purpose. She was given two 
attendants—Nandagopa and her husband Andhakaveuhu. At that very time, 
after the decease of King Mahasagara of Uttara Madhura, his eider son Sagara 
succeeded him, the younger Upasagara becoming the viceroy. This Upasa- 
gara fled from his brother’s Kingdom where he had intrigued in the harem, and 
came to his old friend Upakamsa. There, in Asitanjana, he again began to 
pay stealthy visits to Devagabbha in her solitary prison. The lady was easily 
won over by him. By and by it became known that she was big with child 
and Nandagopa was compelled to relate the whole story before the two broth¬ 


ers who then thought, that if she gave birth to a son, they would at once put 
him to death, and if it was a daughter she should be spared. With this deci¬ 
sion they married Devagabbha to Upasagara, 'the discredited young prince 
from Madhura’. A daughter was born to them and was named Anjana. The 
two brothers now allotted to the pair an estate—a village {bhogagdma) named 
Govaddhamana where they settled. In course of time Devagabbha bore ten 


sons successively—Vasudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriyadeva, Aggideva, 
Varm^adeva, Ajjana, Pajjana, Ghatapa^wjita and Ahkura. They all were 
ii^^ged to pass as Nandagopa’s sons, and the ten daughters of Nandagopa 
similarly passed as the dauhgters of Devagabbha. 

79-89. The story as reflected here has been examined with a view to 
Z, D. M. O, 42 pp. 493//; Hardy, ibid., 63, pp. 26-60, 

w ® Wiatemita, op. cit., I, pp. 471-2 and note, to all of whom our 

wt seepeote are due. » » » rr 
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The ten brothers, now known as the sons of Andhakave^ihu, grew big and 
strong and fierce and ferocious withal, they went about plundering. King 
Kamsa came to know of these plundering raids. The real identity was then 
disclosed and Kamsa devised a plan to put an end to them. He invited the 
two brothers, Vasudeva and Baladeva, to a wrestling fight. The two came 
to the place making havoc all the way through. Baladeva easily put the two 
royal wrestlers, Canura and Mutthika lo death, and Vasudeva killled Kamsa 
and his brother by throwing a wheel. The crowd which had gathered to wit¬ 
ness the performance was terrified and at once accepted Vasudeva as their 
protector. 

Then began the career of conquest. The ten brothers first of all sur¬ 
rounded the city of Ayojja, cleared the jungle around it and took the king, 
Kalasena, prisoner. From Ayojja they proceeded to Dvaravati. Now, this 
was a wonderous city. On one side of it there was a mountain and on another 
the sea. Being unable to capture it they took the advice of sage Kanhadi- 
payana who was their friend. They fixed four iron pillars at the four gates 
of the city and clumped them with chains of iron. Thus enabled they entered 
the city, killed its king and captured the country. After this they conquered 
three and sixty thousand cities all over India and then lived at Dvaravati 
dividing the kingdom in ten shares. At the generous suggestion of the youngest 
Ahkura, his share was conferred upon lady Anjana. In course of time their 
parents died. 

Then died one dearly-loved son of King Vasudeva. The king, overwhelmed 
with grief, gave himself up to mourning, neglecting everything. Then Ghata- 
pandita, wishing to relieve him, made a trick. He said he wanted ‘the hare 
within the moon’, ‘This was absurd,’ pointed out Vasudeva. Ghata, then, 
showed with wise sayings, that his mourning too was futile. Thus consoled, 
Vasudeva Maharaja ruled the kingdom righteously. 

After a long time the sons of the ten brothers visited Kai;ihadipayana of 
divine insight (dibbacakkhuJca) to test him. They procured a young lad and 
dressed him up and by binding a pillow about his belly, made it appear as 
though he were big with child. “When, Sir, will this woman be delivered?” 
they asked. The sage perceived everything. He replied, “this man on the 
7th day from now will bring forth a knot of accacia wood {khadiragheUikd) 
with which ho will destroy the line of Vasudeva.” “Ah, false ascetic!” 
said they, “a man can never bring forth a child,” and they killed the sage at 
once. 

Some time after, the kings proposed to enjoy a sport in the water. In a 
gorgeous pavillion they sat, ate and drank. They began to go quarrelsome 
and divided themselves into two groups. At last one of them picked a leaf 
from the eraka plant, which, even as he plucked it, became a club of accacia 
wood in his hand. With this he beat many people. Then the others also 
did the same, and cudgelling one another they all were killed. Vasudeva, 
Bsdadeva and sister Anjana fled in a chariot with the purohUa, while the fight 
was on. 
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Baladeva was killed in the forest of Kalamu^thika by Muttliika, tlio 
wrestler, who had been born again as a yakhJm. Vasndeva, with his sister and 
the 'purohita came to a frontier village. He lay down in a forest, sending Ins 
sister and the purohita into the village to got some food. A hunter named 
Jara, passing by the way, took him to be a pig and threw a spear which 
pierced his feet. The wound proved fatal. Thus excepting Lady .4iijana, 
they perished everyone, it is said. 

It will be readily seen from the foregoing summary that, leaving out some' 
statements of purely mythical and legendary character, there is a nncleifs of n 
leally historical tradition. Our task must be to compare this version willi 
others and get at the Truth, at least to a probable degree. 

First to take th^ identity of names. Our JdtaJca knows that Vasudova 
was also called Kai;^l|a^(Krsna) which was his gotta name.' His father’s name 
is given as Upasagara, quite an unfamiliar name, while the Epic,^ the 
Purdv^s^ and the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra* unanimously give the name 
Vasudeva. His mother’s name, according to our Jdtaka, is Devagabbha, which 
is identical with Devaki of other authorities. ® That he had a younger brother 
named Baladeva is vouchsafed by other sources also.® The names of 
Anjanadevi, Kasha’s sister, and the eight brothers^ seem to be free inventions 
of the laterday commentator. 


Dr. Raychaudhury, in his valuable monograph on 'The Early History of 
the Vaisnava Sect' has thoroughly examined all the available sources for the 
life history of Krsna Vasudeva and has maintained with good reasons, that 
Krsiia Vasudeva of the Chdndogya Upanisad,^ the Astddhydyi of Pdnini^^ 
the hidika of Megasthenes,'® the Jaina Uttar ddhyayana Sutra,^^ the Ghata 
Jdtaka,^^ the Mahdhhdsya of Patahjali,’^ the Mahdbhdrata,^ * and the Purd- 


1. J., IV, pp. 79.89.GCI. 139, 147, 148 ; Cf. also J.. VI, pp. 421-G. 1485. Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar took the two naiaes as denoting two difEeront individuals. Vaaudeva, in his opinion, was 
a Ksatriya belonging to the Yadava, Vrsni or Satvata race who founded a theistio system. 
Later on he was identified with Krsna whose name had been handed down as that of a 
holy seer Ind, Ant. 1912, p. 13. But, as Keith opines, the separation of Vasudeva and 
Krsna as two entities, it is impossible to justify. J. R. A. S,, 1915, p. 840. 

2. MBH. xiii, 147, 33 6. 

3. See Pargiter, A. I. H. T., pp. 104-7. 

4. Uttaradhyayarm Sutras xxii. 


6. See above ; also CMndogya Upanisad. Ill, 17, 6 ; Cf. Bhitari Pillar Inscription of Skan 
dagupta (6th cent. A. D.) ^'jitamiti pnritosdnmutaram sdsrunetram HaUiripm iva Krsno Devaki 
fmbhyupeiah^ Fleet, 0. /. No. 13, p. 64. ‘ 


6. MBH.t II, 79, 23; UUarddhyayana Sutra, IV. 

^ names betray the later-day conception of the legend as a Nature.myth: Cf. 

Keith, J. R. A. 1916, pp. 839//. Ankura—Akrura ? 

8. Ill, 17, 6. 


9. IV, 3, 96 5 IV, 3, 98-99. 

10 . MoCrindle, Ancient India as deecribed by Megaeihenes and Arrian, p. 201 . 

11. Lecture, XXII. 

12 . J., IV, pp. 79-89. 

18. See Ind, Ant., Ill, 1874, pp. 14.8 
H O/. SBreaten’*. IndaUftk4 Mfokmorafa, »ut. voc, 
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is one and the same person.^ Thu, illuminating identity does not at 
all seem improbable when we try to visualise the simple, inornate and human 
figure of Krsna from out the entangling ‘prodigious after-crop of fable* that 
has grown around him. It is a remarkable way of looking at things legendary 
that has led scholars to interpret Krsna as a solar divinity,^ or a god^, or 
even a vegetarian deity,® like the Greek Dionysos. It was the same process 
by which that talented French Savant,® was dragged on to represent Gotama 
Buddha as a Solar type, and the history of the reformer as a sun-m 3 rth. It is 
a wrong process, this, to begin at the wrong end with the late epic and 
Pavrdnic legends which have completely overshadowed tlie original figure, 
instead of at the right end .vith the earlier sources wliich preserve it in its 
original colours.^ 

Krsna is not a mythical personage. Our Jdtaka lends support to the 
Upanisad and the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra in manifbsting the simple and 
human character of Krsna. ® The Jdtaha presents him as only a powerful 
warrior and a great king ‘who has not even sufficient self-control for checking 
his feelings at the death of his dear son, and some wise sayings of his brother 
Ghata Pandita,® restore him to his normal peace of mind.’ 

The Jdtaka knows that Vasudeva was a scion of the royal family—the 
Yadava, Satvata or Vrsni of the Purdnas-oi Mathura—Uttara Madhura.’® 
The existence of a city named Asitanjana and a separate district of Karnsa 
is unknown to other sources.' ’ 


1. See Pargiier , A. 1. //. T., pp. 104>7. 

2. Raychaudhury, Early HiUory of the Vaunava Sect, pp. .34-5. The identity of the Epic 
and Pauranic Krsna with the Vpanisadic Krsna is denied by Max Muler, S. B, E,, I, p. 52 note ; 
Macdonnell and Keith doubt it: Ved, Ind., I, p. 184. Barth accepts it rather reluctantly : 
Rdigions of India, p. 168. c/, Keith. “The epic has a god, the Upanisad a man, and the means 
of connexion are not apparent.” J. R, A. 8,, 1915, p. 839. 

3. Barth, op. cit, pp. 166, 167 and note. 

4. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 467. 

5. Keith, J. R. A. 8 ., 1915, pp. 839//. 

6. Emile Senart, Esaai Sur la Vegende da Buddha, 2nd ed., Paris, 1882. 

7. Raychaudhury, Early Histosy of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 24. 

8. Though, we must observe here, the Jdtaka seems to be conversant with the popular deifi¬ 
cation of him in that his epithet Kesava, so well-known in the Epic and the Purdnas is known to 
and used by, the gdthds, nos, 139, 144 of this Jdtaka. Kesava, as we know from the Bavdhayana 
Dharmasutra, II, 6 , 24, was an epithet of Narayana-Visnu : Rayachaudhury, Early History 
of the Vaisnava Sect, p. 62. Grierson points out that the deificaion of Kr^na was an accomplished 
fact as early as the time of Panini (8th B.C.) LA., 1908, p. 253. But this is a matter of con¬ 
troversy. See Jayaswal Hindu Polity, I, pp. 120-2. I. H. Q., T. pp. 483/f; 11, pp. 186/f* 
409 ff. 856-6. But Epigraphic evidence shows that the deification was complete before 2nd 
B. 0. See Liiders, Brdhml Inscriptions, E. /., X, Appendix, nos. 6, 669,1112. 

0. There is nothing to corroborate this incident which seems to us to have risen out of the 
imagination of a latter-day commentator. One may however bo tempted to try to discover some 
link between these gdthds of Ghata and the pMlosophisings of Ghora Angfrasa of the Ohdndogya 
Upanisad. Is Ghata identical with Gaya Sukumala of the Antagadadasdo, pp. 62, 71 t. 

10. CJ. the statement of Megasthenes regarding the connection of the Indian Herakles (t.e., 
Krfua already deified) with the Somasenoi (Surasena is mentioned in a Jdtaka, VI, p. 280-Q. 
12^) and Methora: McOrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 201. 

11. In the Epic and the Purdnas, it is Mathura over which Kemsa ruled: Paraiter, on. cit 
pp. 167, 171, 282, 291. 
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It is not a little surprising to learn that the JdtaJca takil§ Andhakavenhu 
(Andhakavrsni) as a name of one particular person who was the slave husband 
of Nandagopa, the maid servant of Devagabbha in her confinement,’ and 
after whom Kr^a and his brothers were known as Andhahavenhuddsaputid, 
the sons of Andhakavei?.hu, the servitor.^ Whereas the Paurdnic tradition, 
we know, makes Andhaka and Vrs^i two sons of Satvata, the Yadava, after 
whom their descendants were together known as Andhakavrsnis.^ 


The JdtaJca does not give us any definite account of Vasudeva’s childhood, 
except that he and his brothers a^o said to have grown very naughty, plunder¬ 
ing wherever they liked. ^ Neither those miraculous youthful performances 
of his, so elaborately described in the Purdnas, nor his questionable relations 
with the ‘gopiiJ are ti^st upon us by the JdtaJca which only knows the 
simple story. ^ 

The story of his quarrel with Kamsa, and the eventful death of the latter 
appears on the other hand to be founded on fact. As early as the time of 
Patanjali (2nd B.C.) this event was clearly remembered, though believed to 
have occurred at a very remote time, and was the subject of dramatic repre¬ 
sentation.® The real cause of this quarrel is unknown to the JdtaJca^ which 
does not portray Kaihsa in essentially bad colours as does the Paurdnic 
account, but makes him, on the contrary, a kind king who readily hears and 
decides the complaints of his subjects. The prophesy, both here and 
elsewhere, is only an ignorant sheath for the real cause.’' The incident of 


1. In the Puranaa, they are Nanda and Ya6oda respectively, Cf. Harivamha^ 69. 

2. J., IV,p. si. 


3. If the Jataha conception about the Andhakavenhus has any value, and if we are not 
wrongly obcessed with its idea, we have our n^isgivings aoout the true denotation of the term 
*A7idhakavr8nis' of the Puranas, Is it really a combination of the two worda, Andhaka and 
or is it one single word as the Jataha boldly declares ? Andhakas are not known to Vedic 
literature, which indeed knows the Varsna (Vrsni) family; See Vedic Index, II, pp, 289-90. 
On the other hand so old an authority as Paiiini knows both of them as a joint name : Aat&dh- 
IV, 1, 114 ; VI, 2, 34. Krsna himself is generally supposed to belong to the Vfsni family, 
|Cy. QUd\ Vf^nin&fh Vdeudevoham) but the Mandasore stone Inscription of Yashodhannan (6th 
A. D.) would soem to connect him with the Andhakas : Fleet, Q, /., p. 153. Viduratha, again 
who is placed by the Purdnas in the Andhaka lino, is taken by Bana (7th A. D.) as a Vrsni; 
Harfocorita, Cowell, p. 193. Ugrasena, generally an Andhaka, is, in the Mahdbhdrata, I, 221, 
8, a powerful king of the Vrsnis. How are we to reconcile these conflicting statements ? May 
be, the difference is only outwardly. See, now J. Przyluski, The name of the Ood Vianu and 
the Krpna legend, Q, J, M, 8,, XXV, pp. 39 //. 

^ 3>r. Rayohaudhuiy, Early History, p. 46, accepting his identity withKf^na Devakiputra 
m the Vhdndo^a Upaniaad, says that “as a child he most probably lived with his preceptor 
Uhora A^irasa and returned to Mathura on arriving at adolescence.*’ 

,, he becomes a great, if not the greatest god, that tales about 

when he condescended to bom in low life begin to rise.” Jteligions 


TTT Mah&bhdsya examined by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar: /. A,, 

bia KrfnahJ* shows that Kf^na was not well-disposed towards 

"JwiMna KaMKOa aaaert that in 

Kmw*. This event is ftlso depicted in the delightful drama 
^ ascribed to BhXsa, yAo pweeded EUidXsa: Keith, The Sanekrit Drama, pp. 98-100. 

I. .,.,,,,',, . * does not know Jarisandha, King of llagadha, whose two daughters, as the 

feiiaii^a. to Xmeaam sad whose favonr empowered Kamsa to 

www»a «tw hit own sabjects. thm Krsna aoainst hinwetf; Pargiter, op. e»fc, p. 282, 

4 
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the wrestling iffutch may have some historical basis, since it is commonly 
related by various authorities. ’ 

After the death of Kamsa, the people chose Krsria to be their lord and 
protector. Then followed the career of conquests. Only two out of these 
conquests are specifically mentioned in the Jdiala. First, they invaded the 
city of Ayojja, captured it and took its king Kalasena prisoner. Then they 
proceeded towards Dvaravati which they could not easily capture. It was 
only after various tactics learnt from sage Kanhadipayana that they were able 
to take possession of it and then they settled there. ^ 

The Jdtaha does not at all refer to Krsna’s connection with the Parajavas 
or Jarasandha which must have been intimate if the Epic and Pa uranic 
accounts are to bo believed.^ 

The Malidumnmgfja Jdiaht preserves, it seems, a glHauine tradition when 
it states in a cjdthd that Vasudcva Kanha had for his bdoved queen Jaihba- 
vati, a Oandala woman, the mother of King Rivi."* 

The story of the Andhakavenhu youths testing the divine sight of the 
wise sage Kanhadipayana, in a rather indecent manner, and the consequent 
rage of the latter and the slaying of him by the youths, might appear to have 
been originated in fact, as it is related by various other authorities in 
common.® 

This brings us to the final phase of the life of Krsna and his kinsfolk, viz., 
the final destruction of the Andhakovenhus. Besides the detailed and well- 
nigh picturesque account given in the present Jdtaha, there are two gdthds 
which summarize the episode, in a nut-shell as it were. The one in the 
Kumbha Jdtaha^ says:— 

“ ‘Twas after drinking this, I ween. 

The Andhakas and Vrs^i race. 

Roaming along the shore, were seen, 

To fall, each by his kinsman’s mace 


1. J., IV, pp. 81-2 ; Bdlacarita, Act V ; Harivafh^a, 83 ; Visnu P., K, 20- 

2. According to the clear testimony of the Epic and the Purdnaa, it was through fear of,^ 
Jar&sandha, the mighty foe, and their incompetence to resist his forces that Kf^na together 
with all his people migrated from Mathura to Dvaraka, See S. L. Katre, op. cit., pp. 856, 858J^, 
863-6. Pargiter, A. I, H. T., p. 282. See for an interesting suggestion from Dr. Baychaudhury 
P. H. A. I. p. 100, regarding the probable cause of this Yadava exodus. 

3. See Supra, also see Katre, 1. c. Some may venture to see a concealed reference to 
Jarasandha in the use of the name Java, the hunter, in our Jataka, 


4. J., VI, p. 421-0, 1485. Cf. Vipnu P., V. 37 ; IV, 15 ; Bhavifya P., 139; 
doido, pp. 79, 84, all of which name the son as Samba not quite dissimilar a name from Bivi 
Panini, the poet, is said to have composed a poem named J&mbavati-parinayaih or marriage 
of J&mbavatl: Bhandarkar, Collected Works, II, pp. 167, 360, 364, 368 : Cf. verses quoted m 
Thomas, Kavindravacanaaamuccaya, pp, 51 ff: See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature 


pp. 46,203-4-, 430. 

6. MBH. XVI, 1; Visnu P., V, 37 ; Arlhaddstra, I, G; Antagaiadasdo pp. 80-2. The story 
of Kanhadipayana—^the famous Kfsna Bvaipayana Vyasa, the traditional compiler of 
the great Epic—as found in the Qhata and the Kanhadipdyana Jdtakas, J., IV, pp. 87-8; IV, 
pp. 27 ff. has been examined with its parallel in the great Epic by P^of. Utgikar, 

IV (N.S.) pp. 120-4. The irreverent attitude of the Andhakavenhus towards BrAhmaPM may 
have some significance in connection with Aryan expansion if the episode was a reaUty, Cf, 
Bayaohaudhury, P, H. A, I., p. 100. Yadavas as an Asura tribe, see A. Banerji Sastri, Aeura 
India, pp. 83 fjf- 

6. J. V. p. 18-0, 57. 
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and the other in the Samkicca Jdtaka^ reads:— 

“Assailing black Dipayana, the men of Vrsni race^ 

With Andhakas sought Yama’s realm, each slain by other’s mace”*. 

This incident of tlie pathetic ruin of the Andhakavenhiis by fratricidal 
strife, which occurred a few years after the great Kuruksetra war,^ must, we 
think, be regarded as historical fact.® 

Vasudeva and his favourite brother Baladeva were the sole survivors.® 
Both of them leave the fatal place at once. Baladeva dies on the way and 
Kr9i;La himself lives a few days more.*^ Thus ends this tragic, but completely 
misunderstood, chapjser of the remote period of our history which, though 
unsupported by anyfjdefinite contemporary records, has sufficient naturalness 
and vividness to bd^^taken as historically true. 

The disunited remnants of this great and distinguished family of Dvara- 
vati (Dvaraka) then abandoned their main stronghold—Dvaraka, on which 
the sea encroached as the Paurdnic accounts say—and retreated northwnrds 
but were attacked and broken up by the rude Abhiras of Rajputana. ® 
Their descendants, however, reajipear in history as one of the powers which 
arise on the ruins of the Maury an Empire in the second century B. C. and the 
name of their corporation (rdjanya gam) has been preserved by a unique 
coin.® 


3. SOME LESS KNOWN KTNGS. 

Here may also bo included, we think, the names of some less-known, but 
apparently ancient, kings who are known to the Jdtaka gdthds as ancient and 
traditional ones. 


1. Ibid, p. 2C7.Gi. 97. 

2. The English translation has 'Vinnu' for ..which is evidently a wrong interpreta¬ 

tion arising from the later connection of Krsna with the God Visnu. Cf. also Uigikar, op. at., 
IV, p. 123. 

3. Cf. MBU, XVI, 3 ; Viann p., V. 37 , Artlvi§dstra, I, 6 ; Aniagaiadasao, pp. 80-2. 

4. This incident according to the solitary statement of the MIIB, XVI, 1, 13, occurred 38 
years after the Great Battle. Pargitor thinl^ this to be an exaggeration, op. ciU, p. 282 and 
note. 


6, See Pargiter, op. cit., p. 284. N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age, p. 123; N. K. Dutt» 
Aryam^ation of India, p. 126 ; N. C. Banorji, /. H. Q., I, p. 97. 

6. Cf. MBH.,XV1,3. 


7* The throwing of an arrow by the hunter named Jara and the consequent death of Kffna 
iea in our J&tahn iLTe. a\ar. i.u.. t.:.. 

\ end 

''TT aigninoance, vnongn me popular oeiiei is sun mere and the 

^ shown and worshipped, a few nules far from Prabhasa 
patana, KathiSwaiJ. It is known as Vehokarga 

Corporate Life in Ancient India pp. 279-80; 
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With Ajjuna leading, these kings stand in one line i.c., those who accord¬ 
ing to the Jdtakas were remembered to have perished long before for their 
wrong deeds. 

The gdthd, ' which contains the names of four kings together is this :— 

'^Yathd ahu Dan^kl Ndlikiro 
AtV Ajjuno Kaldbu cdpi rdjd 
tesam gatim bruhi supdpakamymnam 
katth^ upapannd isinam vihethakd'' 

From amongst these four kings, Ajjuna has already been dealt with. 
Dandaki is a later king as will soon appear. Here wo should therefore take up 
the other two. 


KALABU 

The Khantivddt Jdtaka,^ relates the whole story in detail, how a faultless 
and forgiving sage met his unhappy end at the hands of this cruel and arrogant 
king, Kalabu. Towards the end of the story there are two gdthdSy^ which 
contain the purport of the story in short. The prose-portion says that Kalabu 
was the king of Kasi. So also does the Sarabhanga Jdtaka* which also knows 
the story and has the traditional gdthd,^ We have no mention of this king, 
as far as we can gather, in any other literary or traditional source. It may 
be noted, en passant, that 'Idbu' and 'aldbu' from which is apparently derived 
the word kaldbu, are words of Austro-Asiatic origin and mean, in Malaya 
language, ‘gourd’— Lagenaria vulgaris,^ Kalabu, then, may perhaps be found 
out to be a king of one of the islands of further India or Greater India. But 
this is only a delightful surmise, a speculation. 

ALIKIRA 

Ndlikira is a curious word indeed. It seems Ndlikira, Ndlikera, Nalikda 
and Ndrikela are all only different pronunciations of one and the same word 
connected with the cocoanut tree.*^ The gdthd^ cited for him is in the same 
line as the others. For torturing a sinless ascetic, Nalikira, it says, perished. 


1. J., V, p. US-G. 68. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 38 //. 

3. Ibid,, GG. 49, SO. 

4. J.. V, p. 136. 

5. Ibid,, p. 144.G. 72. 

6. See J. Przyloski, Aryan Loans in Indo-Aryan* —Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dra» 
vidian in India, pp. 155 ff, ^'Ka is a prefix frequently nxet with in these languages. iimnu- 
KaXiman: Idbu-aldbu-Kaldbu, 

7. The change of Va* into W and vice versa is a well*known phonetic rale. Of, P&aiai; 
ralayorabhedal^, 

8. J. V, p. 144-G, 72. 
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The commentary on the gdthdt which also gives the story of this sinning, makes 
Nalikira a king of Kalinga. ’ This is suppported by the Ceylonese tradition 
also.* It is not improbable, for Kalinga is rich in cocoanuts.* 

BHARU 

The Bharu-JdtaJca^ relates the story where two bands of ascetics fall in 
dispute with regard to a banyan tree. They go to the king to settle their 
dispute. Bach gives him bribes. The case is settled, and both the parties 
have to repent. But the king, it is said, was destroyed with all the land sub¬ 
merged into the sea, because he took bribes. So the abhisambuddha gdthd: 

^‘JFho King of Bharu, as old stories say, ® 
j^de holy hermits quarrel on a day : 

''|nor the which sin it fell that he fell dead, 

And with him all his kingdom perished.” 

‘Bhatu^ is obviously the Pali form of Bhrgu»^ We cannot ascertain at 
present whether here is any indication of some historical or a geological fact."^ 


MEJJHA 


There is a Gdthd in the Mdtanga Jdtaka,^ repeated elsewhere,® which 
speaks of King Mejjha thus : 

‘‘Mejjha, for famed Matahga’s sake fell from its place of pride 

The land became a wilderness and king and people died.” 

Thence it was, it is said, that the land was called Mejjhdrannam ‘the forest or 
desert of Mejjha’. The story is told, in full, in the Mdtanga Jdtaka,^^ where 
from we learn that the sixteen thousand Brahma^as of Benares who were made 
to taste the leavings of a Ca^(JRla and were put out of caste by other Brahma- 
has, departed, in shame, from Benares and wont to the kingdom of Mejjha 
where they lived with the king of that country. The above fact, we mean 


1. J., V, pp. 144 . 5 . 


2 . Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. do. 

3. See J, B, 0, B. 8*, xv, p. 628. 

4. J., II, pp. 171-2. 


5. Mark the phrase *iti me autath '—thus I hear—quite in the Paurdnic traditional faahion 
B. €f» Bharu-Kaooha—Bhrgu-Kacoha. 

gdihd refer to the submerging of Dvaraka which was not very far from 
t«en included in the SOO-leagues-wide Bharu realm. See 
pp* ^^1 //• scholiast commenting upon the gdthd says that 
kingdom there sprang up some islands which now form the Nalikera 
islandB^perhaps referring to the Weatem coast of India. 

8. J., IV, p. 389-G, 24. 


9. J., V, p. 207-0, 96. 
10. J., IV, pp. 388-9, 
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that of the excommumcation and the consequent migration of the Brahmanas 
of Benares to a presumably foreign country, * may have some historical signi¬ 
ficance, though we have nothing to ascertain it. Mejjha, it is however inte¬ 
resting to note, seems to bo a Pali rendering of the SamsJcHa Medhya and from 
the Mahdbhdrata,^ at least we do get the name of Medhyarauya correspond¬ 
ing to our Mejjharauuam, and also of a river called Medhya. But this identi¬ 
fication does not lead us any further. It may, moreover, be mentioned in 
this connection that some of the Pala Inscriptions^ name the Medas along 
with the Andhrakas and the Caiidalas, as low-caste people, thus suggesting a 
possible aflinity with our Mejjha. But this again gives us nothing more than 
that it raises a suspicion whcvher Mejjha had any connection with the Modes 
of Ancient Persia. M. de St. Martin connects the Medas referred to by Manu 
and named in the Pala Inscriptions mentioned above as low caste people, with 
the Maccocalingae of Pliny and with the Maga peoples who are in their turn 
to be associated with the Median Magi.** 


MAGA 


This very naturally bring > us to an interesting reference to a Maga king 
in a gdthd of the Samkicca Jdtaka^ which runs as follows :— 

^^yo ca rdjd adhammattho ratthaviddhamsano Mago 

tapayitvd janapadam Tapane pecca paccatiJ' 

From the nature of its occurrence, it is difficult to hazard even a surmise 
of what is meant by this Maga king. We have no reference, as far as we know, 
in any other Indian literary source to a Maga king, excepting one of the 
Edicts of Afioka® which does mention a Maga king of Gyrene along with other 
Hellenistic kings—Antiochos Theos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphos of 
Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia and Alexander of Epirus (or of 
Corinth). 

But as regards the Maga Brdhmnas, we have ample authorities. These 
Biahmauas gave the name to the country of their last adoption—Magadha, 
i.e., nmgdn dhdrayati or Maga-land. ‘‘The inhabitants of this region still call 
Jt Maga,” says Rapson,^ “a name doubtless derived from Magadha.” The 


1 . It must have been a foreign country or one inabited by Non-Aryan people, which would 
not object to these *deiiled’ Brahmanas, but rather, welcome them as it seems to have been 
uoggested in the Mejjha king’s favourable treatment towards these Br&hmanas. 

2. Ill, 222; 29S ; See Sorensen, op. cit, p. 477. 


8 . Of. Tke Bhdgalpur Plate of Nar&yanapUla, /. A., XV, p. 3o«. The Mungir Copper-plate 
grant of Devap^adeva, J.A., XXI, p. 266. Of. aslo Manu, X, 30; 4S. See McCrindle; Meoae^ 
thenu and Arrian, pp. 133-4 notes. ^ 

4. See McCrindle, op. cit, pp. 133-4 notes. 

6 . J., V. p. 267-G, 103. 


6 . Hook Hdiot XIII, See Mookerji, Aioka p. 168 n., Bhandarkar Aioka, pp. 46-6* 
also C. H. I, p. 602; Raychaudhury, P. H. A. L, pp. 226.6. 


7. C. H. A. L, L, p. 182. 
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Vi^nu and the Ekimsya Purdnas, it is interesting to note, relate in detail the 
traditional migration of the Magas from Sakadvipa or Persia into India.’ 
Even one of our Jdtakas knows a Brahmaija boy of Magadha styled Magaku- 
mara.* These sun-worshipping Maga Brahmanas are doubtless the Mam of 
Iran as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^ showed long ago. However, for us it is quite 
impossible to see anything substantial in the solitary gdthd quoted abov e 
as to whether it refers to a king of the Maga Brahma^ias domiciled in India oi 
to one of the Magis of Persia.'* 


1 . See Wilson, Fiffw P., Intro., pp. XXXIX-XLI. 

2 . .1., I,p. 199. 

3. Collected Worhe^ IV, pp. 218-21, For Maga Brahmanas and their cormectitm with Ih® 
Magi of Persia, see Spooner, J. R. A. S., 1915, pp. 422 ]f.; MeCrindle, Megautkene^ and Atriati, 
pp. 133-4 and notes ; A. Sanerji-Sastri, Asvra India, p. 72, Hodiwala, Parsia of Ancient India 
pp. 28,//. 73/7‘. 

4. What does ^^ralthSviddhamaana** “the destroyer of the realm’* of our gathd refer to 1 
Does it refer to the revolt of the Magians against the Zoroastrian religious revolution, the sett 
mg up by them fits king of the falsi* Smerdis, and the suicide of Cambyses at Harran (622 B. C.) 
which brought the sternly Zoroastrian Darius, son of Kystashis to the throne of Egypt ? Sec 
Cambridge Ancient Hiatory, ITT, p 313. 




CHAPTER II 


THE KURU-PASCALA KINGS 
(1200-1000 B.C) 

W E HAVE DESIGNATED the period with which we were concerned in the 
preceding chapter as the ‘ancient period,” in order just to retain its 
obscure and uncertain character. It has not moreover been possible to give 
an}i^hing like a historical narrative, of that period. The only chronological 
strata that can be discerned are those of ancient traditicmal kings, mentioned 
only in the gdlhds, and of those others who are treated in detail in prose 
portions. The lime limit, ranging from 2000 B. C. to 1400 B. C., given to 
that period, cannot be anything but arbitrary or at the most approximate. 
It must be remembered, however, that this approximation rests on the 
assumption, that some of the names of kings discussed here are to be 
found in the Vedic Literature, which, according to the majority of Vedic 
scholars,' corresponds to the earlier period of Indo-Aryan expansion- 
second millenium B. C. 

During, and piobably long before, this period the Aryans were pouring 
into India, through the North-west of India along the high mountains of 
Himavat, Mujavat and Trikakud, and across the rivers Suvastu, Krumu and 
others.^ We see them coming into conflict with the Non-Aryan Dasa people 
of the east and south and with the Asura people from along the Sindhu-Saras- 
vati waterways.^ The conflict terminates with the Dasarajna battle on the 
Parusui (Ravi) where the Arya-Bharatas emerge victorious and lead their way 
into the ‘interior’. The Asura-Purus, with their ten allies, suffer defeat and 
are pushed to further east. The Dasa is also vanquished and driven away 
among the hills.** Then follows a remarkable process of amalgamation, by 
which the Trtsu-Bharatas merge into the Kurus on the Sarasvati,® the Asura- 
Pflrus into the Pancalas,® and at last in the Brahmana Period we see the 
United nation of the Kuru-Pancala’^ inhabiting the region which latterly 
becomes the hallowed Kuruksetra. ‘Tndo-Aryan genealogy starts a fresh 
page with the Kuru-Pancala—Pauravas of Hastinapura”.® 

1 . See Keith in C, JI. I, pp. 76, 110//; Wintemitz, op. ciL, 1 pp. 290/f; Hang, The 
AiUxfeya BrShmana, I, Intro., pp. 47 //; Kaegi, The RgVeda, pp. 38 j^; 109; N. K. Dutt. 
Atyaniaaiim of India, pp. 39 jf, 65 ; A. Banerji Sastri, op. cit, p. 34 etc. 

2. A. Banerji Sastri, Aeiira India, p. 34. 

3. Ibid., p. 38. 

4 . Ibid, pp. 40, 49. 

5. Ibid., p. 56; SohrOder, Indien Literature nnd CuUhr, p. 4C5. 

6 . Geldner, Vedische Studien, 3, p. 108. 

7 . See Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 406-9. 

8. A. Baureji Sastri, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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This brief and running sketch of the period, which must have absorbed 
centuries, only supplies us with faint, though impressing, glimpses of the re¬ 
mote past—of the civilization buried under the ruins at Mohenjo-daro in Sind 
and at Harappa in Panjab.' Wo felt it necessary to give this sketch in order 
to maintain the connecting link between the story and the detached periods 
with which we have to concern ourselves here. 

The next stage in Indo-Aryan history begins, as we saw above, with the 
appearance of the Kurus and the Pancalas who were, in the Biahmana Period, 
settled in the Middle country—the madhjamd dik of the Aitareya Brdhmana,^ 
Even though the two peoples are often seen to be referred to in the Bruhnams 
as a united nation,^ it does not necessarily follow that both lived under one 
kingship. As a matter of fact, the relations between the two were sometimes 
friendly,^ and then tied with matrimonial alliances,® but at other times, 
hostile. This conflict drags on till the great Bharata war,® and later. It is 
precisely here that we should usher in the Jdtaka evidence for this period 
which forms the subject of this chapter. 

As the Jdtakas do not give us much that can bo said as co-relative to the 
two kingdoms of Kuru and Pancala, it would be better, we think, for the sake 
of clearness, to treat them separately and notice the relation between the two 
wherever possible. 


THE KURUS 


The Kuru kingdom, as known to the Jdtakas J had an extent of three hund¬ 
red leagues. Its capital was Indapatta,® (modern Indrapat near Delhi) 
which is sometimes said to have extended over seven leagues.® The reigning 
dynasty belonged to the Yudliitthila gotta, i.e,, the family of Yudhisthira, ’ ® 
a fact which shows that the Jdtakas are familiar only with the events that 
occurred after the Great war, one of which was the inclusion of the Pa^ujavas 
in the famous Kuru lino. ’ ^ The date of the Bharata war is still a matter of 


1. Soo now Sir John Mar'ihall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indm Civilization, (London, 1031,) 
3 volun^es. 

2. VIII, 14; Velic Index, I. p. 1G8 : Oldenborg, Buddha, pp. 392-3. 

3. Vedic Index, T, pp. 165, 468 ; also see C. H. /., I. pp. 119-20. 

4. As the con^nxon occurrence of this in the Brdhmanas indeed shows. 

6 . Keilin Dalbhya, for instance, a king of the Pancalas, was sister’s son to Uohehaib- 
Sravas, King of the Kurus. See Kaychaudhury, JP. II. ^4. /., p. 49. 

6 . “Those two tribes whose mighty battles form the nucleus of the great Indian Epic, the 
Wintemitz, op. cit., I, pp. 195-6. Cf. Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 13, p. 69 but 
contrast Pargiter, J. R. A. 8 ., 1920. p. 101. A. I. H. T., pp. 285, 326, who dates the fusion 
of the two people of the Br&hmanaa much later than the Bharata battle. 

J P-■*00 : IV. pp. 361, 444; V, pp. 67, 474, 481— 

‘ Uyojanaaate**; VI, pp. 255,329. rr » » , » » 

Asandivat of Janamejaya PSrik^ita had already vanished: Ved. 

»P- » Kaychaudhury, P.B. A, pp. 16,24. The JMakaa do not know of Hastinapura. 

9. J., V, p. 484. But these measurements are only conventional. 

10. J., Ill, p. 400; V, p. 467. 

11. See Law, Ancient Mid-ln^iq,n Kfatriya Tribee, I, p. 33 ; Pargiter, op, cit., pp. 283-4, 
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controversy. But between the two plausible extremes of 15th century B. C.’ 
and the 10th century B. C.,^ we may take the 12th century B. C. as the via 
media,^ 

The Jdtahas mention only a few kings of this line. Those who find 
mention arc: Koravya/ Dhananjaya Koravya,® Sutasoma® and perhaps 
Renu^, Of these, Dhananjaya Koravya appears to have been the most fami¬ 
liar, as he must have been also very popular in those times, and his relation 
with his minister Vidhurapandita forms the subject of some of the stories, 
Who is this Dhananjaya ? In tlie Epic Dhananjaya is an ordinary epithet of 
Arjuna,® But there are indications in the Jdtakas themselves which tend to 
connect it with Yudliitthila liimsell. Thus the gdthds of tlie Samhhava. 
Jdtaha have the refrain : 


^^Ranno ^hampahito ditto koravyassa yasassino 
Attham dha/immm at pncchesi ‘iccabravi YidhitthiW\^ 

Again Dhananjaya is said to have been remembered for his skill in the 
game of dice (jufavittako),^^ which qualification, according to the Epic, 
applies well to Yudhistliira ^ ^ lie is moreover described as a pious, righteous 
and charitable king, * ^ which again is in complete agreement with what we 
know of Yudhisihira from the Epic’® and later Hindu tradition’"*. 

With Dhananjaya Koravya is mentioned his almost inseparable compan¬ 
ion Vidhurapandita ’ ® who is generally known as a minister and a teacher of law, 
morality and polity. One Jdtaka^^ prose unnecessarily makes him the puro- 
hita of a king of Benares, though the gdihds do not suggest anjidihing of the 
kind. Similarly the prose of the Vidhurapandita Jdtaka'"^ seeks to describee 
him as a Bralimaua and the son of a Brahmaua Canda, while the gdihds are 
clear in representing him as a Kuru councillor, holding the status of a noble 


1. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. 11. >S., I. p. 111. 

2. Pargiter, A. /. H. T., p. 182. 

3. Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India^ pp, 248 ,^, on the PauraniCt astronomical and 
other evidences, actually comes to this date. 

4. J., IV, p. 361 ; V, p. 457. 

6. J., II, p. 366 ; III, p. 400 ; V, p. 57 ; VI, pi). 255. 

6. J., V, p. 457. 

7. J.,IV, p. 444. 

8 . See Sorensen, Index to the MahdrbJiarata, sub. voc.; Dhananjaya is a king of Benares 
in J. Ill, pp. 97 jfjr. 

9. J., V, pp. 57 /jr-GG. 145, 149, 171 . 

10. J., VI, pp. 255,271. 

11. Cf. II, 59, 19-“who is there who can stake equally with me ?** asks Yudhist- 

hira to Sakuni. 

12. J., V, pp. 57.8.GG. 135-141. 

13. See Siddhanta, op. cit, p. 28 : “Yudhistliira, on the other hand, is made to be the 
pattern of a virtuous prince.** 

14. The tradition had passed down oven to the south where in Mamallapuram near Madras 
wo find a temple raised in his honour (Dharmaraya ratha) in the 7th century A.D. See Ha veil, 
The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of Jiidia, p. 80. 

ITTa rtf ...I. ^ _ 


iLtna Vidura who is however there associated with Dhftar&s^ra. 

MBH,, I, 63,100 ff. For the difforonco in spellings of his name, see Barua and Sinha, Brdhmi 
IiMcriptions, pp. 95-6^ 

16. J., V,pp, 57jy 
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of the royal family of the Kurus, though born in a natural state of servitude’ 
That he was born of a slave is proved by his own declaration ^addhd hi yonito 
aham pi thus agreeing with the Epic account of his birth, though 

related in the usual miraculous manner.^ 

Vidhura is a just and truthful man, possessing great power of eloquence, so 
much so that all kings from India are said to have approached liim and—sat 
at his feet to hear the Dhamma,^ His discourse on a householder’s life and 
happiness, and his advice to young aspirants to the king’s court, testify to his 
genius and political insight.^ In the Dasa-Brdhmana Jdtaha,^ he figuTos as 
an advocate of a revolting opinion about the Brahmanas of his time, which 
may wellhavc some historical significance^ The Vidhumpamlita Jdtalm relates 
at length, prodominently in gdthds which run in the epic strain, the story of 
Vidhura and the Yakkha prince Punnaka : ® the Naga queen Vimala’s desire 
for the heart of Vidhura, the princess Irandati’s search for a husband to fullfil 
that desire, her union with the Yakkha prince Punnaka, his victory at a dice 
])lay with king Dhananjaya and the coiisoc)uent winning over the wise man, 
their return to the Naga capital, the queen’s humbling down at the sight of tlio 
great man, and his final release and a gift of a precious jewel from Punriaka 
which he delivered to the Kuru king—all this may only be a fable, pure and 
simple, though as old as the second century B. C..® 

One more point to be noticed in connection with Dhananjaya Koravya. 
In the Dhwmkdn Jdtaha^^ he is represented as showing favour to new comers 
{dgantuhdnam yeva samgaham aJedsi) neglecting the old and faithful soldiers 
{pordnakayodhe aganetvd). This policy was responsible for his defeat in a battle 
in a disturbed frontier province. He came to realize his mistake with the 
help of his wise councillor Vidhura. How far this incident can be taken as 
historical, we are not able to ascertain, it being left uncorroborated, as far as 
we know, by further evidence. 

1 . Baraa and Sinha op, cit, p. 95. 

2. J., VI, p. 285.G. 1239. 

3. MBH, I, 63,113*4; 106, 23*28, V. 41, 5 —'‘Sudrayonavaham jdta ’* 

4. J.', VI, pp. 265-6. 

6 . J., VI, pp. 286-7—GG. 1244-50. 

6 . J*IV,pp. 36lj0r. 

7. Br. Wintomitz remarks in his valuable essay on the ''Ascetic Poetry ,.... ‘though the 
majority of the verses in this section (i.e., the Vidhurahitaodkya, MBIL, V, 32-40) contains 
rules of morality and wisdom, it aslo contains a great number of versos which teach what J 
call asoeUo moraUty—versos which sound quite Buddhistic and some of which have actually 
been traced m the Pm literature.” Cakutta Review, OcU 1923, p. 8. 

i? depicted in the sculptures of one of the railings of the Barhut 

R * lebel bearing the inscription "Vitura-Punakiya-Jatakam '*—of the seocond century 

xVlIl Sinha, op, cit,, pp. 94-6; Cunningham, Stupa of Barhut, plate 

1 Vidhura also occurs as the name of a wise monk in the Majjhirmnikdya 

1 , B, 10 and the Thwr%gmd, 1188. 

10. J.,m,pp. 400 # 
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For Sutasoma^s historical existence, we cannot vouch. In the long, dreary 
and epic-like story related in the Mdhdsutasoma Jdtaka,' we find him as the 
Lord of the Kurus. ^ The king of Benares turns out a man-eater. Sutasoma, 
with his masterly genius, restores him to his senses and, at the end, establishes 
him on his throne. In the intervening gdthds we are given a glorious descrip¬ 
tion of Sutasoma’s virtuous reign. ^ The man-eater king, who is in the 
gdthds towards the end^ named Kammasapada, restores the kings whom he 
had captured to liberty. The story of Kalmasapada, the king of Ayodhya, 
is well-known in the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas,^ But it has no reference 
to Sutasoma or any other person named in tlie Jdtaka story. The story, with 
almost the same offc-repeated gdthds, occurs in tlie Jayaddisa Jdtaka,^ where 
however the hero-king is Jayaddisa of Pancala. All this makes us doubtful 
of the real existence of Sutasoma.'^ 

Such is perhaps also the c<aso with King Renu mentioned in the Soma- 
nassa Jdtaka,^ The Jdtaka makes him the king of Kuju with Uttarapan- 
cala as his capital city, which is rather interesting. We cannot say whether 
this statement is based on fact or is an outcome of the confused ignorance 
of the Jdtaka compiler. It must however be admitted that there is nothing 
improbable in this, since we know that "a great struggle raged in ancient 
times between the Kurus and the Pancalas for the possession of Uttarapan- 
cala’.® And king Reiiu, in this case, might in all probability have taken 
possession of UttarapancMa after a bitter struggle with a Pancala king and 
made it his seat of government. 

The story relates, that once a rebellion broke out in the frontier. The 
king went to suppress it, leaving his son Prince Somanassa (by queen Sudh- 
hamma’°) in charge of the government. On his return a false charge was 
brought against his son by a deceitful ascetic. Trusting upon the ascetic, 
the king ordered the prince to be executed. He however soon came to realize 
the falsity of the charge, and then began to implore his son to take the charge 
of the kingdom which the latter forsook in disgust and turned an ascetic. This 
is a story on which little reliance can be placed, in absence of further evidence 
to corroborate it. A king by the name of Renu is indeed mentioned in the 

1 . J., V,pp.457j0r. 

2 . Ibid,, p. 479-G. 396 : *^Koravyaseftha Sutasoma.'*^ 

3. Ibid,, pp. 491-2 GG. 429-438. 

4. Ibid,, p. 503-GG, 471-2 This shows the inconsistent nature of the Jdtakas —between 
the prose and the gdthds, 

5. MBH,, 1, 178-9; Visnu P., IV, 4; See Pargiter, A, 208 ff. Accord¬ 

ing to the Jdtaka story, it was after this king Kammasapada that a town named Kamm&sa- 
dhamma was founded in Kuru Kingdom. Cf, Law, op cit, I, p. 18; Rh3rs Davids, 
Buddhiet India, p. 27. 

6. J.V,pp.21j0r 

7. Sutasoma appears as the name of a son of Bhima in the MBH,, I, 63, 122 ; 96, 74 ; 
the story of Sutasoma is referred to in the Milindapahho (1st cent. B.O.); The Jdtaka is also 
depiotea in a fresco at Ajan^a. 

8 . J., IV, pp. 444 ff. Only one gdthd, 192, names him. 

9. Rayohaudhury, P. H, A, /., p. 94, cf, MBH,, 1,140. 

10. J., IV, p. 462.G, 216, 
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Dlgha-Nihaya^ and the Mahdvastu,^ but the name of the kingdom over which 
he ruled is not specified.® The Epic and the Pur anas also mention a king 
Reuu of Ayodhya whose daughter Rei?.uka was married to Jamadagni, father 
of ParaSurama^. But these scanty and imperfect evidences carry ns no 
further. 


Dr. Raychaudhury® draws our attention to the Jaina VtUirddhyayana 
Sutra which mentions a king I^ukara ruling at the town called Isukara in the 
Kuru country.® We are at once reminded of a king of the same or similar 
name Esukari of the Hatthipdla Jdtaha,’^ who seems to have been passed un¬ 
noticed by the learned Doctor. The story of Esukari, as related in the above 
Jdtaica, agrees remarkably well with that found in the Jaina Sutra. Even 
some of the gdthds in both the versions agree literally.® Those facts load us to 
identify the two kings—Isukara and Esukari. But there is one chief difier- 
once between the two that cannot bo passed over. The JaiaA^a-EsukM 
reigned in Benares and not in Kukara (in Kuril kingdom) as the Jaina Sutra 
says. But here again, is not the Jdtaha in all probability guilty of foisting 
upon the Kuru king its own pet kingdom of Benares ? It seems the Jaina 
tradition is much more reliable, and we may take it that Esukari was a 
Kuru king. The interesting and untoward reference in a gdtlid of our 
Jdtaka,^ to the fact that Esukari’s queenconsort was a Pancali. may, 
indeed, lend a significant support to our conclusion. 

The long and short of the story itself, even if wo confine ourselves to the 
gdthds alone, is this : King Esukarii had no son. So he wanted to make one 
of the Purohita's sons king, but all of them turned out ascetics. So did also 
the Purohita and his wife ; then the king also embraced religious life, and 
last the queen : 


^‘Thus Esukari, mighty king, the lord of many lands, 

From King turned hermit, like an elephant that bursts his bands'’.^ ® 


1. II, 230 ff; DialogtLCs of the Buddha, II, pp. 260 ff. 

2 . See Law, A Study of the Mahdvastu p. 146. Ho is also referred to in the Dipavamaa, 
Ill, 40, apparently as the king of Benares. 

3. In the Nikdya passage his kingdom is said to have been, in the middle of the seven king¬ 
doms of Kalinga, Assaka, Avanti, Sovira, Videha, Aiiga and Kasl. Prof, Rhys Davids in a 
note on the above passage, says ; ‘None of the seven kingdoms is m the midst of others, 
ironaree would suit that position less badly than any other.* op. cit., p. 270. If Renu*s 
kingdom is not to be included in the list, Kuru may well be a better substitute. 

4. Paiwiter, A. /. H. T., pp. 161, 199. 

6 . P. a. A. p. 94. 

6 . It must be stated hero that it is the commentary, and not the Sutra text itself, that 
places the town in Kuru country : Jacobi, Jain Sutras, s/B.E., XLV, p. 61 note. 

7. J., IV, pp. 473j0r. 

8 * Some of the verses occurring in both are traced even in the Great Epic, xii, 175, and the 
JJnammapaaa^ It appears that this remarkable dialogue between Rather and Son must have 
very anm^t to be the common source of the Buddhists, the Jainas and the Brahmanas: 
UW8) p Literatwe, I, pp. 417-8 note; J. Charpentier, Z. D. M. O., 02 

T 4 - P* fnam tvam udatdri bhoti Pancali gathdhi aubhdsitdhi'* 

-I her^ is to be traced an unrecorded alliance between the 

^S^theKuTO^±a^^*^ ike outcome of which was the marriage of a Pado&la princess 

gimti CJ. the Jaina S&tra, loc. eit. which quotes 
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“It seems probable,” says Dr, Raychaudhury,’ “that after the removal 
of the main royal family to I^u^ambi,^ the Kuru realm was parcelled out into 
small states of which Indapatta and T'^ukara were apparently the most im¬ 
portant. Later on the little principalities gave place to a Sangha or republic” 
known to Kautilya.^ 

Here finishes our information about the Kuru kings as supplied by the 
Jdtakas, and we may now take up the Pancala Kings. 

THE PANCALAS 

The curious legend, given in the Getiya Jdiaka about the foundation of 
Uttarapancala by a Ceti Prince, may or may not have any historical value. ^ 
The Jdtakas, curiously enough, speak of Uttarapancala both as a capital city 
in the Kingdom of Kariipilla® and as a kingdom with Kampilla as its capital 
city.® It is to be noted, however, that not a single gdtJid in the whole of the 
Jdtaka book mentions Uttarapancala, but that it is Pancala simply that finds 
repeated mention in a number of gdtlids.'^ The two terms must therefore be 
clearly understood. No trace of such a division of Pancala as the northern 
(Uttara) or the southern (Dahsina) is to be found in the Vedic or Brdhmanic 
Literature.® They know the Pancalas,® and the town of Karnpilla’ ® which is 
really known in later times to bo their capital. It follows, then, that this 
division must bo a later one. Even the Great Epic itself, if we condescend to 
believe it, clearly says that the division took place sometime before the Great 
war, when the Pantjavas defeated Drupada king of Pancala and handed over 
the Pancala kingdom to their preceptor Drona as promised, who, by way of 
kindliness, kept the northern half of the kingdom for himself and returned 
the southern half to Drupada, river Bhagirathi forming the dividing line. ’' 
The capital of the former was at Ahicchatra which is unknown to Vedic 
Literature, and that of the latter at Karhpilya, Vedic Kampila. Ahicchatra 
appears to be a later form of Adhicchatrd preserved in the famous Pabhosa cave 

1 . P. H. A, p. 94. 

2 . This happened in the reifi;n of Nicaksu, the fifth successor of Janamojaya Pariksita 
when Hastinapura the old capital was destroyed by the Gangas ‘flood’ or rather by the 
inroads of the locusts (matachi) presumably a few centuries after the Great War, /6id., 
pp. 27, 46-7. 

3. Arthaiiastra, XI, 1. Tho existence* of the Kurus can be traced as late as the time of 
King Dharmapala of Bengal (800 A.D.) Dutt, Aryambation of India, p. 126. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. Supra. 

6 . J., 11, p. 213; III, p. 79; IV, p. 430 ; V, pp. 21, 98 ; VI, pp. 391-392, 409, 415, 426, 
461, 466. It is once a city in Kuru kingdom as already noticed. 

6 . J., Ill, p. 379; VI, p. 405. 

7. J., II, p. 214.G, 154 ; 111, pp. 80-GG. 90-1, 381-0, 94 ; VI, pp. 397-0. 1465; 424-G. 
1491; 477-G. 1677. The name of Dakkhinapailcala is conspicuously absent from the whole 
of the J&taha book. Pancala roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Budaon, Farrukhabad and the 
adjoining districts of the United Provinces : Raychaudhury, P. H. A. p. 47. 

8 . Raychaudhury, P, II. A. /.. pp. 47, 94 ; Ved. Ind., I, p. 469. Tho solitary reference in 
a later Vedic text to the Praoya Pancalas may perhaps only point to the Eastern inhabitants of 
the country and it cannot well be taken to refer to a division as such. 

9. Vedic Index, I, pp. 468-9. 

10. Ibid.f p. 149. 

11. MBH.f 1,104; 168; Harivainia, 20; Raychaudhuiy, P. H. A. J., p. 94. 
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Inscription of tlio second century B, C..' It seems probable therefore that 
the above division is a later product when perhaps Adhiechatra rose into 
prominence and succeeded in securing for itself a separate port from out the 
renowned kingdom of Pancala. 


How then are we to reconcile this with the Paurdnic accounts which, 
actually, give long lists of the two dynasties separately ? ^ Wo must admit 
our inability to decide the precise facts in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fart that we have the confused Paurdnic accounts as 
our sole guide in this direction. Wo should leave this problem for furthei 
light that future research may throw. 


There is a very remarkable evidence, as regards the family or dynastic 
connections of the Pancala kings named in the Jdtakas, which has not gained 
the prominence it deserves. As will be seen, most of the Pancala kings are 
connected with, what seems to bo their family title, BraTmadatta, And a 
Brahmadatta is a famous king of south Pancala in the Purdnas,^ Now, to 
co-ordinate various other facts, two gdthds, at least, in our Jdtaha book,^ 
preserve a dim recollection of the dynastic d(iscent of the Pancala kings from 
the Bharatas of old, as the epithets Bharatusabha and Bhdrata given to these 
kings clearly show. This latter fact lends valuable confirmation to the Vedw'^ 
Epic® and Paurdnic'^ evidence.® Thus it seems legitimate to infer that the 
Brahmadatta Dynasty of Pancala was of Bliarata-descent. Then again, as 
pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhury,® a king of Ka^I named Dhatarattha is 
represented as a Bharata prince in the Mahdgovinda Suttanta of the Dlgha 
Nikdya, ‘‘The Bharata dynasty of Kasi,’’ adds the learned scholar, “seems 
to have been supplanted by a new lino of Kings who had the family name 
Brahmadatta and were probably of Videha origin.”' ® Wo may or may no 
place any great reliance on the solitary reference about the Bharata connectiot 
with Ka^i. But as regards Brahmadatta being a family name of the Kan 
monarchs, our JatoZras are quite explicit, as will appear". A questioni^i 
naturally arises: had this Brahmadatta dynasty of Kasi anything to do 
with the similarly named one of Pancala ? This is a subtle and an interest¬ 
ing question. Some of the Jdtaka passages, as will be shown later on, have 
led Dr. Raychaudhury,' ^ to assign a Videhan origin for the Brahmadattas of 


1. Spigraphiea Indiea, 11. p. 243 and note. See Mijumlar, O. A, O. 1. pp. 412 jjf; 704 5. 

2. 0/. Pargiter, op. eit., pp. 146-8 ; Pradhan, op. cU., pp. 83 ff ; 103 ff. 

8 . Paigiter, op. cit., pp. 42, 64-6, 69,148, 164-6, 316-7 ; Pradhan, op cit, pp. 106^. 

4. J., IV, p. 436-G, 159; V, p. 99-G, 306. 

6 . See Vedie Index, II, p. 96; Oldenborg, Buddha, p. 408. 

, ^ Bhfstadyumna of the North PaScala line is called Bharataraabltah in 

the Epfo. See Pargiter, . op. cit, p. 113 note. 

7. HaiepaP., 50, for instance. 

« 1pp- 26, 28; 1914, p. 284 ; 1918, pp. 238-9 ■, A. l.U.T , 

Arymiaation oj India, p. 108 ; A. Banerj i 

Sastn, op. «t, pp. 66, 69. KeltKia O! H. J.,1. pp. 118 ff. 

9. P. H. A. /., p. 61 . Of. J., V, p. 317-G. 94 where a K&s! king h addressed as Bharata. 

10. Ibide, pp. 51-2. 

11. See Bhandarkar.GormicAiid leetmte. 1918, pp. 66-7. 

| 2 . P. B. A. jpp. 61 - 2 , 
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Ka4!. Stray, and therefore insufficient, as these references are to warrant 
such a conclusion,’ they arc not altogether untenable. What is more, as it 
seems to us, Videha must have acted as a mediator between the two king¬ 
doms of Pancala and Kasi in supplying tho title Brahmdatta to the latter 
from the former. By a mysterious process of alliances, unknown to us, the 
Brahmadatta kings of Pancala, very probably through the medium of 
Videha, transferred, and perpetuated, their dear title to the kings of 
Benares.* 

To return to the Pancalas. The Jdtakas, as we just saw, know the Pan- 
cala-Bharata connection, that old merging of the Vcdic Bharatas into the 
later Pancalas. We also saw that most of the Pancala kings, mentioned in the 
Jdtakas, bear the family title of Brahmadatta, As such, they may perhaps be 
convincingly regarded as kings of South Pancala of the Piirdms, We shall 
now take up the individual kings. 

Dumraukha seems to have been a famous personality. According to the 
Kumhhakdra Jdtaka,^ his kingdom was styled Uttara-Pahcalarattha. His 
capital was Kampillanagara. He is represented to have renounced the world 
in company with his contemporary kings, viz,, Karandu of Kalihga, Nagsraji 
of Gandhara and Nimi of Videha.** The contemporariety of these four Kings 
is also attc^sted to by the Jaina Uttarddhyayana Sutra^ in a similar gdthd. 
The Vedic evidence, as pointed out by Raychaudhury,® uLso goes in support 
of this. '‘Durmukha, tlie Pancala king, had a priest named Brliaduktha,*^ 
who was the son of Vamadeva.® Vamadeva was a contemporary of Somaka, 
the son of Sahadeva.® Somaka had close spiritual relationship with Bhima, 
king of Vidarbha, and Nagnajit, king of Gandhara”. ’ ® Thi’s if the above syn¬ 
chronism be accepted as correct, we shall have to bold all these kings to be 
contemporaneous with one another, viz,, Somaka Sahadevya,” Durmukha 

1. See Sen, op, cit,, p. 51. 

2. That there were wars between the Pancalas and the Videhas is clear from the Brah~ 
manas as well as from the Jatakas : See C, H. I, pp. 122-3 ; J., V, pp. 9Sff, After the 
struggle, there must have been matrimonial alliances between the two as is natural and as is in 
fact proved by the JaJtdka instance of Pancalacandi’s marriage with the Vedeha: ibid; close 
relations between Videha—and Kasi are known from the Brdhmanas : C. II, I, pp. 122-3. 
Thus there is nothing improbable in this process of transfeironce, though we must take it as 
hypothetical only. 

3. J., Ill, p. 379. 

4. Ibid,, p. 381.G. 94. 

6. 8, B, E,, XLV, p. 87. Cf. also J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 121. On the slightly 
variant forms of the names in different versions Meyer remarks : *'So the names speak for the 
priority, or at least, a greater originality, of the Buddhistic versions.*’ op. cit,, and loc, cit, n, 

6. P. A./., pp. 57-8. 

7. Aifareya Brahmana, VIII, 23 ; Ved. Ind., T, p. 370. 

8. Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 2, 2,14; Ved, Ind,, II, p.71. 

9. Rg Veda, IV, 16, 7-10 ; Pradhan op, cit,, pp. 99-100; Somaka and Sahadeva in the 
passage of the Aitareya Brahmana, referred to above, are connected with the rsia, Parvata and 
Narada. See Ved, Ind,, II, p. 479. 

10. Aitareya Brdhmana, VIJ, 34; the passage names another king-Babhru Daivavradhah 

also. 

11. Somaka Sahadevya is represented in the Pvrdnas as a king of the North Paffcala line 
Paxgiter, A. I, H, T,, p. 148; Pradhan, op, cit,, pp. 87 if. So our Diunmukha skotild naturally 

regarded as a king of south Pancala. 
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Pa&osla, Bhlma Vaidarblia and Nagnajit Gandhara.’ The V^dio texts do 
not mention B[arai>4o or Nimi.* 

Our Jcttaka, as has been stated above, depicts Dummokha as renouncing 
the world on seeing the lustful nature of animals and their consequent ruin.* 
The Aitareya BrSkmai^, on the other hand, describes him as a great; conqueror. 
“This groat annointing of Indra,” so declares the Brdhmatyi, “Brhaduktha, 
the seer, proclaimed to Durmukha, the Pancala. Therefore Durmukha Pafi- 
oala, being a king, by this knowledge, went round the earth completely, con¬ 
quering on every side.”* It would seem probable that his renunciation, 
about which there can be no doubt,* took place towards the end of his 
glorious career as world-conqueror. 

It is difSicult to assign to him any particular date or place among the Pah- 
oala kings known to us. Janaka’s Pancala contemporary, as we know,* was 
the famous Pravahapa Jaivali. If the Nimi mentioned in our Jdtaha as a 
contemporary of Dummukha be the same as the penultimate king of Janaka’s 
family mentioned in the Nimi Jdtaha,’’ then Dummukha must be placed 
after Janaka, and hence later than Pravahapa Jaivali.* But this does not 
seem possible, for it would bring down Dummukha much lower in time, and 
would thus go against the unquestionable verdict of the Aitareya Brdhmana 
which refers to him as an ancient king. Dummukha, therefore, appears to 
our mind to have lived prior to Pravahapa Jaivali.® 


Another really great king is Culapi-Brahmadatta mentioned in the Mahd- 
Ummagga Jdtaha.' * We may be quite sure that this Culam-Brahmadatta is 
identical with that mentioned in the Uttarddhyayam Sutra ,'' the Svapmvd- 
saaodottfl, a play by Bhasa’® and in the Uawayona,’* though the stories 
told about him in these works difEor from one another. The Uttarddhyayam 


1. This sTiichronism agrees, more or less, with the findings of Pargiter exoept that Dur- 
muUia and Nagnajit, are not mentioned m the genealogioal list given by him. A. I. //. T., 
P. 148. 

2. Nimi’s identification with Nami Sapya of the Vedie texts is, as Rayohaudhury points 
out, more or less, problematical; P, H. A, p. 57. 

3. It is interesting to note that the cause of renunciation is different in the Jaina version. 
Both the J&iaha and the Jaina versions have the four G&thds spoken by the four kings but 
while the J&taka is reticent about the respective names of the kings, the Jaina story gives 
wem and, as such, may be taken as more correctly informed. According to the latter, 
Domuha renounced the world when he beheld the banner of Indra fall down. See Hindu 
TahB, p. 144. 

4. Aikuttya Brdhnanay VIII, 23; translation by Keith, Bg^Veda Brdhmanui, p. 338. 

5. The Tibeian TaUa (Schiefner and Ralston) p. 11 and the Divydvaddna (Cowell and Neil), 
pp. 211, 217, remember him as a r^i —a sage. 

«. BaychsTuUiniy, P. E. A. I., pp. 49 ff. 

7. JwVI,pp.9fijy. 

8. Of. Rayohaudhury, P. E. A. L, p. 49. 

ia‘ Sf***** p« 121. 

10. J., VI, pp. 391 ff, 

PP' Bambhadatta ia a wicked king. 

18 (ed. Qanapati gCstd), Act. V. 

11. 1,83,18#. 
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BOita 866mB to be more correot in interpreting the name of the king as ^Btah- 
madaUa^ bom of (queen) Culaui’,^ than the Rdmdyana which invents a fanciful 
story of the sage named Culi who, through his austerities, bestowed upon a 
lady a son named Brahmadatta. The fact that he is a popular figure in all 
the various versions only strengthens our belief that he is a real historical 
personage. We cannot however ascertain at present whether ho can be iden¬ 
tical with the Brahmadatta of south Pancala found in Pargiter’s dynastic list.* 
The least we can say is that the two, if not identical, were most probably con¬ 
nected with the same dynastic or lineal relation. This may gain confirmation 
by the fact that some of the direct descendants of the Pawdnic Brahmadatta 
are, as will be shown, known to the Jdtahas, though in a diSerent garb. 

The story as related in the Mahd-TJmmagga Jdtaha embodies in itself a 
great conflict between this great Pancala king and a Videha king. Even if 
we solely confine ourselves to the gdthdSy we do visualise the picture of the 
conflict, with its various aspects, so vividly as to render the account historically 
probable. 

On the advice of his Brahmaua minister Kevat^ta, so runs the story,® 
Ki n g Culaui Brahmadatta started a vigorous career of conquest and succeeded 
in establishing his sway over the whole of India excepting Videha. Twice, 
in his attempts to capture Mithila, the capital of Videha,^ he failed, owing to 
the diplomatic opposition of the Videha mini&tor-Mahosadha. ® Baffled in 
these attempts, Brahmadatta now, again through Kevatta’s advice, offered 
to marry his daughter Pancalacandi to the Videha king, and invited him to the 
city for the purpose, with the ulterior motive of putting him to death during 
his stay there®. The Videha king was ready. But the unfailing alertness 
of Mahosadha again saved him from the treacherous design of Keva^ta. He 
caused an underground tunnel from Mithila to the Pancala city, had 300 ships 
ready within a short time, and in a most ingenuous manner carried out the 
safe escape of the king from the enemy’s country, with Pancalacaudi who was 
now his wife, Pancalacauda, the Pancala prince, and Nanda, Brahmadatta’s 
wife^. Final reconciliation was then arrived at between the two kings. 
After the demise of his master, Mahosadha, as promised, left the kingdom of 
Videha and passed the remainder of hk life with Culaui-Brahmadatta, now a 
sincere appreciator of his. 


1 . XIII, 1, *Vulan%e BafhbhadaUo,** 

2. A/. H. T., p. US. 

3. VI, pp. 396 jQT. 

4. Ibid., GO. 1451-8— ^^PaneSdo 3abba$en&ya Brahmadatto aamagaio ;** and then follows 

the desoription of the army; Btndya Mithila tisandhiparivAritd rajadhdni VidthAnath 

tamanid parikhaiiatV' 

6 * Of. the oharaoteristio words of the ndnister—“Pdtfe deva pas&rehi bhuhja Kdm$ 
ramasBa ca, hUvA Pahc&liyaih aenain BrahmadaUo pamdyaH*^'-^Ibid., p. 399-G. 1459. 

6. **BdjA mtnthavahdmo te ratan&ni pavacchati-^ParhAld ca vUehd ea ubh» M htmornbu 
Ibid. p. 412-GG. 1400-1 and **dnayUvdna Vedehath PaficiU&na 9 h raihaaobho Mo toss oitoto* 

ymaJti n&aaa sahkhi bhaviesaUi ” Ibid., p. 424-G. 1491. 

7. Thus ooiomands the nilnsiter to the servants: **€tha mdnmd uHhatha muhhatk oodkotha 
oandhino, FtMo wthagmacchi ummaggona gamiaati** Ibid., p. 444-G, 1550; also GO. VMSh 
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Th« story may essentially be legendary. But the easy flowir^j and the 
ballad-like geltMs, intervening the narrative, oonld not but force us to 
reproduce the account in a nutshell, with a view only to have a tentative 
rooognition of its main historical character.’ 

Culani Brahmadatta must really have been a great conqueror as the title 
of ‘Universal Monarch’ given to him by the Uttaradhyayam Sutra clearly sug¬ 
gests. It seems probable from this, that he lived during the period when the 
erstwhile powerful kingdom of Videha was on its wane and when Kasi had 
not yet raised its head against the powers of the North and the East. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that two in our seem to say 

that the kingdom of Kasi was under the overlordship of Chlapi Brahmadatta, 
since the latter was prepared to give away eighty villages in Ka«i to Maho- 
sadha by way of gifts.* This again is not impossible, in view of the fact that 
Kasi, during this period, was an easy prey to the more powerful Kutu- 
Pancala kings.* 

Finally, we should notice, a king named Sankhapala, ruling over the king¬ 
dom of Ekabala, is mentioned in our Jdtahas* as being contemporaneous with 
Calani Brahmadatta and busy preparing for some war. The reference is made 
in a manner which would appear to locate this kingdom somewhere outside 
India. Neither the king nor his kingdom can however be identified. 

The Jayaddisa Jdlaha^ mentions two kings of Pancala, viz., Jayaddisa 
and his son AUnasattu. The story relates an encounter of King Jayaddisa, 
while on a hunting with a man-eating ogre, Kammasapada, and the final 
tamingoftholattor by Prince AUnasattu.® Little reliance can.however he 
placed on the story, and we have nothing to offer to prove the historical 
existence of the two Kings named here.’ 


Such an uncertainty also prevails, we think, as regards the few other 
unnamed kings of Pancala mentioned in the Jdtahas. A Pancala king is men¬ 
tioned in the Brahmadatta Jdtaha,* another in the Sattigumbha Jdtaha^ and a 
third in the Gan^tindu Jdtaha.^^ All these kings may bo purely legendary, 
as the stories told about them are too much childish, except, perhaps, the one 


1* _ TSwra is nothing in our Jitaka to support the following renvu'ks of Baychsudhury: 
The B&nt3>yanio legend regarding the king is only intportant as showing the oonneotion of the 
eaity Faftoilas with the foundation of the famous city of Kanyakubja in ICanauj”. P, H. A. t.' 
p* 96. 


2* nikkhasahassajh te gdm&M ca iTdtfww”—J. VI, pp. 462. 464; GG. 1630« 1636 

, 3. We know that Dhrtara^tra of Kasi was defeated by S&t6n!ka S&trajita, a Bharata 
pnnoe: Vedio Index, I, p. 403; II, p, 3o2. 

4. J., VI. p. 390. 

if^V.pp. 2l i)r. 

AniJiu migavain pavuUho, JaycMisondmayadisBtdo te, eardmi haechdni vanatn 

Ibid. p. 23.G. 66-.... *^Ahaikpi puttosmi 
^ pUunopamokkha^^ Ibid., p. SO-G. 84. 

^ thePattrdnw king Jayadratha and his son Vilvajit 
dynastio list T*^. I H. T., p. 146; does the name 

triha the something whioh may connect it with the famous 

trib^tto Almas-of^B.Fe*i, See VoUcIndtx, I,t 89. 

2' V'ii*> PP-/"•V’ 

J., IV, pp._430 jflf. 
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whose oppressive measures over his subjects and the devastated condition of 
^ kingdom are so vividly and naturally described in the illuminating gathds 
intervening the Jdtdka as to give a historical tinge to the whole narrative.'* 
But what is of more importance and value in this connection is the historical 
association of these unnamed Pahoala Kings with Brahmadatta, their family 
title* and Bhdrata their dynastic title.* 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar^ has identified Vissasena, Udayabhadda® and 
Bhalla'^iya of the Jdtahas^ with the PauTdnic kings Viivaksena, Udakasena 
and Bhallata respectively. The identification was based merely on the strik¬ 
ing agreement in names, which is after all not a very convincing argument, 
and doubts as regards these have rightly been entertained.'^ But several 
circumstances now tend to go in support of Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory. 
First, the immediate predecessor of the Paurdnic kings is Brahmadatta of 
South Pancala ; ® secondly, Udaya of the Gangamdla JataJcUy^ but not Uda- 
yabhadda of the Udaya Jdtdka,^ ° as Prof. Bhandarkar has taken him to be, is 
called by the family name ^Brahmadatta^^ * ; and thirdly, our above discussion 
on the relation between Brahamdatta and the Pancalas results in favour of 
this identification. In view of this we may be inclined to hold that these 
three kings, whom the Jdtakas regard, possibly through their usual obstinacy, 
as the kings of Kasi, should be taken more correctly as kings of South 
Pancala in agreement with the Paurdnic lists. But here a fresh difi&culty 
faces us as regards Bhallata. A single verse from the Mahdbhdrata, ’ * which 
mentions the country of Bhallata with the mountain Suktimat, has been the 
basis of different theories with regard to the identification of this Suktimt 
mountain. Dr. R, C. Majumdar'* identifies the mountain with the Sulai- 
man range and Bhallata with the Bgvedic Bhalanas who lived, according to 
Zimmer, in east Kabulistan and after whom the Bolan pass was named. He 
is supported by Harit Krisna Deb and Jayaswal. ’ * But Dr. Rayohaudhury,^ ® 
with good reasons, comes to a different conclusion. According to him the 

J j; y pp io2.7~-GG. 316-42. 

2. In J. Ill, p. 80, G. 89 addresses the king as ^Brahmadatta*, while the following two— 
90 and 91—address him as ‘the lord of the Panc&Uu*; in J., V, pp. 102^, from G. 316 onwards 
the two forms —Faftcola and JSra^madafto—recur alternatively, and one gdihtt —322—^has the 
two forms together —**gwayho hrdhme Panc&lo Brahmadattasya rajino** The mention of the 
‘hundred Brahmadattas’ in the Epic and the Puranas, to be intelligible, must include these 
PaiUsm Brahmadattas : Se MBH., U, 8, 23; Mate^a P., 273, 71; Rayohudhury, P. H. A. 

p. 51. 

3. J., V, p. 99, G. 306 addresses the Pa&oala king as 'Bharaiusabha*, the best of the 
•Bharata^ while J., IV, p. 435-G. 169 has the appeUation 'Bhirata*, 

4. Oa/rmvihad Lectures, 1918, p, 67. 

6. See note below. 

8. J., n, pp. 346^; IV, pp. 104 IV, pp. 437 Jf. 

7. Sen, ^ ctL, p. 11. Bayohaudhury, ip, eU,, pp. 69-70, keeps the identification as it is 


XV. TTj J X TTj Brahmadaita Ui rd4ttnafh hilandmena SlapiMtV* and G. 42. It is 
this Udaya, ^ not Udayabhi^da of BhandarW, who is distinctly associated with iUsi in 
w to be identiM with the Pauranic Udakasena. 

Jo’ S* 30, 8—. Jiaye SUktimantath ca mrvakuk.** 

13. Proceedings, Second OrisnkU Oonferenu, 1923, pp. 609 £ 

14. preface p. xliii. 

15. Studies in Indian AnUguiHee, p, 120. 


9. J., m, pp. 462 Jf. 

10. J., IV pp. 104 

11. J.. m. n. 462 
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Bhallata oountty and consequently Suktimat were situated in Central Tn<^ia 
“The evidence of the MaMbhdrata points to some range between Indraprastha 
(Ddhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as the real Suktimat”’ ; and it also 
Bfiy ma to locate Bhallata before Easl and after Euru, that is to say, in the 
region inhabited by the Panoalas.^ 

Thus Prof. Bhandarkar’s identification holds good and our inclusion of 
the three kings among the Pancalas seems to be justified. 

The foregoing ducussion would appear to show, that some of the Pancalas 
referred to above were real historical personages, and must have lived during 
the period that may be said to range between the 12th and the 10th centuries 
B. C..® 


1 . Ibid., p. 166. 

2 . This at least seems to us to be the real solution. Raychaudhury's suggestion that 
the Mdhdbh&rata and the Jatahu connect Bhallata with KasI is not valid. The epic veise 
clearly distinguishes Bhallata—Suktimat from Kas! whose king it names as Subahu. As to the 
Jahka, we have already refeorred to its usual obstinacy to bring in Kasi anywhere and every¬ 
where it likes. 

3. Before the time of Kauiilya i.e., before the 4th century B.C., the Pancalas seem to 
have established a aaiigha form of government of the Rdj<isabdopajivin type: See Arthag&sstra^ 
U, I, ; P. H. A, p. 96; Bhaudarkar, C. L., pp. 164-5; Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient 
India, pp. 205 jST. 



CHAPTER III 


VIDEHA AND THE LESSER KINGDOMS 
(1200--S00 B.C.) 

THE VIDEHAS 

V IDEHA HAS GAINED an immortal fame through Jauaka, the great 
philosopher-king of the Upatiisads, who even to this day is revered by 
every pious Hindu. The fame and prosperity of the Kingdom are known 
also to the Jatakas, 

It extended over three hundred leagues and was situated in Majjimadesa 
or Middle Country.’ It comprised 16000 villages.^ Its capital city Mithila 
covered seven-leagues.^ At its four gates were four market towns {nigama- 
gdmas),^ The following fine description of the city is given in the Mahdja- 
naka Jdtaka^ : 

.This Mithila spacious and splendid, 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 

With walls and gates and battlements—^traversed by streets on every side 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged, with tanks and gardens beauti¬ 
fied, 

Videha's far-famed capital gay with its knights and warrior swarms, 

(lad in t lie robes of tiger-skins, with banners, spread and flashing arms, 
Its Brahmins, dressed in Kasi cloth, perfumed with sandal decked with 

gems, 

Its palaces cud all their queens with robes of state and diadems.’’ 
Vidoha roughly corresponds to the modem Tirhut in Bihar, and Mithila 
is identified with Janakapur, a small town within the Nepal border, north of 
which the Muzaflarpur and Darbhanga districts meet.® 

The Makhddeva Jdtaha’ and the Nimi Jdtaha^ mention a king named 
Makhadeva as the progenitor of the royal line of Mithila, while the Rdmdyana,^ 
and the Purdnas^^ name Nimi as the founder of the Videha dynasty. Both 
the latter authorities, again, mention Mithi as the son of Nimi and the builder 
of the city of Mithila. ’ ’ Some scholars’ ^ are inclined to take Mithi as identi¬ 
cal with our Makhadeva. But this is not plausible. Real identification how- 

1 . J., HI, p. 365 ; IV, p. 316. 

2 . J., Ill, p. 367-Q. 70. 

3. Ibid,, p. 365. 

4. J., VI, p. 330. 

5. Ihid», pp. 46-7 ; also J., IV, pp. 368-9. 

6 . 0* A. 0. 718. The territory suffered heavily daring the recent earthquake. 

8 . J., vF, p. 96.—sabbapaihanMfb** Cf. the Makhadeva Suttanta, of the Mwj* 
hima Nik&ya and Culla Niddesa^ p. 80. 

9. 1 71 3. 

10. Vdyu F., 89; Vi^nu P., IV, 5; A, L //. T., pp. 84, 96. 

11 . J., VI, p. 47-G. 166 names Somanassa as the builder of the city: '^m&piiath Somanoi* 

12. Sen, op. cii., p. 14; Baychaudhury, P. H. A, p. 35—‘‘Mithi is reminifoeat el 
Mfttkava.^’ 
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ever is to be sought, us akeady suggested by Raychaudhury' between 
Mathava Vid^ha of the Satapatha Brdhtmna,^ and our Makhadeva or 
Ma^adeva of the CuUa Niddesa and the Barhut Stupa Inscriptions^. The 
remarkable passage of the Satapatha Brahmana has, since the time of 
Weber, been taken, perhaps rightly, to indicate the progress of Vedic 
Aryan civilization from the North-west towards the East from the Sarasvati 
to the Sadanira.* Whatever the merits of the interpretations given to this 
passage, it is certain that it refers to an earlier connection of Mathava 
Videgha with the VWeha people. And moreover there is no difficulty, as 
shown by Barua and Sinha,® in establishing the phonological identification 
between the two names, Mathava and Makhadeva, both of which are but 
dialectical variants of one and the same word, Mahadeva. Thus the Jdtaka 
may be given the credit of preserving, in common with the oldor Brahmana, 
the tradition about the man who should be regarded as the earliest known 
king of Videha. 

Makhadeva, in our Jdtakas, is represented as a pious and religious ruler 
{dhammiko dhammardjd). After a long reign of peace and prosperity, he is 
said to have renounced the world and assumed the garb of an ascetic, on seeing 
his hair turn grey.® 

The Jdtakas also know of more than one Janakas reigning at Mithila, 
thus agreeing with the Paut'd'^ic statements about the ‘Janahavamia' or the 
Janaka d)masty of Videha.'^ The Mahdjamka Jdtaka^ furnishes us with 
the following genealogical table which, of course, should not be taken os 
wholly reliable:— 

Mahajanaka I 


Aritthajanaka 


Polajanaka 


Mahajanaka II married . X 


Sivalidevl. 


I 

Dighayu. 


1. P. 5. A.pp. 36-36. 

2. I, 4,1, el. «eg. 

3. Baroa and Sinha, op. c«(., pp. 78-80. 

4. See Vedic Index, II, pp, 161, 298-0; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 308-9; Law, Some 
Kfolripa Tribee.jap. 127-9; Bhandarkar, C. L., p. 14; C. V. Vaidya, I. H. Q., V, p. 267 { Ray- 
ohandhwy, P. H. A. /., p. 36. contrast Pargiter, A. I. H. T., pp. 224, 311. 

6. 1. 0. ; also Bama, in 1. H. Q. IV, pp. 622-3. Calcutta Beview, October, 1027, p. 66; 

P" ; for Dr. Voegel’s objection to the point. J, B, A. S., 

1927, p. 604. 

\ PP' PP- ®5-6; Cf. Majjhima Nih&pa, SuUanta No. 83 The scene of 

tto finding of a grw hair la nwrvellonidy acnlptvred on a raiUng of the Barhut stupa: See Cun- 
ningnaia, &upa of BarMtl, pi. xlviii; Imnois and Thonias, J&taha Talee, pi. i; the idea of re- 
iMiino^ the world when one a hair turn grey, is to this day very oonvnon with the Hindus. 
Of. a iunilM Utt^oe of the l^g in Tagore’i The Cyde of Bprinp.— Mlguni.' 

M. It J ^ttrlm ndeya P., 13, 11; Bhavabhuti, Dttoraritmacaritath, Act. I, verso 7: “J 
P- rtUOno bahavo" j Brahm&nda P.. 88, 22. 

V*p VIg pPa ®0 ff* 


'^JemakA- 
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Now, which of these two Janakas is identifiable with the one known to us 
ficom the Vpanisads and the Epics ?• Dr. Rayohaudhury ’ seems to be inclin¬ 
ed to identify the Upanisadic Janaka with our Mahajanaka I. But the theory 
does not seem to be supported by strong reasons, as he himself admits. The 
learned doctor does indeed recognise the parallelism of a verse common to the 
Jdiakay the Mahdbhdrata and the Vttarddhyayana Sutra. In the Jdtaka,^ it 
is Mahajanaka II who gives utterance to this famous verse:«— 


^^SusuJeham vatajivdma yesam no natthi Kilicanam 

Miihildya dahyamdndya na me kMci adahyathd^\^ 

In the Great Epic/ too, in a similar context, the same verse is attributed 
to the philosopher king Janaka of Mithila. Whereas—and this is the one 
stumbling block for Dr. Rayohaudhury—^the Vttarddhyayarui Sutra^ attri¬ 
butes this saying to Nami. Thus the Epic and the Jdtaka are at one with 
regard to this fact. The Jaina version should not make us hesitate in accept¬ 
ing the above identification. For, it is a simple faiit of substitution of the 
name of Nami, who is more intimately known to the Jainas, for that of 
Janaka, the Brdhmanic philosopher-king.® 

Furthermore, the Jdtaka does not say much about Mahajanaka I, who is 
only mentioned as the father of two sont>, Arittha Janaka and Polajanaka. It 
is, on the other hand, Mahajanaka II who is the central figure in the whole 
story. He is ‘a towering and luminous personality, a clear-cut historical 
figure, having had a unique career in his early years and, in the later part of 
his life, exhibiting a great spirit of renunciation’."^ This spirit of renunciation 
and the general outlook on life bear a great deal of kinship with the character 
of the Vedic Janaka. And oven the Mahdbhdrata^ relates an ^old incident’ 
{itihdsam purdianam) of the Videha king’s renunciation, and the discourse 
that follows between him and his queen who, grief-stricken, makes a pathetic 
entreaty to alter his resolve—which bears a remarkable resemblance to that 
which is related in our Jdtaka. All this makes us feel certain about the 
identification of Mahajanaka II with the Vedic and Epic Janaka.® 


1. P. H. A. p. 37— “But”, he hesitates, “proof is laoking.” 

2. J., VI, p. 54.G. 245; also V, p. 252.Q. 16; Cf. Dhamma^^ada, 200 

3. *‘The utterance*’ so admits Rayohaudhury, “indeed reminds us of the great philoso* 

S her king”—P. B* A. p. 36. The burning of linthilft as suggested in this famous gdM is 
oweyer not a historical fact: See Rajwade, Proceedings-First OrknUd Conference, II. up. 
116 jff. 

4. XII, 18,12— pradipt&ym na me dahyali kincana*^ ; also XII, 219, 60, 

6. IX. 14; flf. B. E., XLV, p. 37. 

6. Rajwade, op. eit., II, p. 123. 

7. Sen, op. oU., p. 13. 

B. Xn, 18 , 12 . 

9. This view seems to hare been entertained also by Rhye l>ay|4s» E* L# p* 26, 
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With regard to the Bdmdyaific Janaka, the father of Sita, no conclusive 
proof ia forthcoming to identify him with the Vedic, the Epic and the Jdtaha 
It seemfl however that this Siradhvaja Janaka was a different king 
whom later literature, through his connection with Bama, the divine person* 
age, naively identified with the older Vedic king.' 

Neither the Vedic Literature nor the Epic and Paurdnic accounts supply 
us with any information of historical value regarding the early life of this 
famous Janaka. And the Jdtaht story depicting his adventures to Suvau- 
uabhumi and his marriage with his own cousin Sivali seems essentially to be 
legendary, and no positive reliance can be put on it.^ 

Dr. Raychaudhury’s identification of Ari^tha Janaka of our Jdtaka with 
.\ristanemi of the Purdnaa^ has no good proof excepting the similarity in 
names.^ One chief objection to this identification is that Arista (-Nemi)*a 
predecessor was ^ttujit and successor Srutayus,® while Aritthajanaka’s pre¬ 
decessor was Mahajanaka 1 and successor Mahajanaka II. This, we admit 
however, is not a very solid argument looking to the legendary nature of the 
Jdtaka evidence. 

Another Videha king who can claim some historical importance is Nimi 
(or Nemi) mentioned in the Makhddeva^ Kumbhakdra^ and Nimi^ Jdtakas. 
The evidence at our disposal would seem to indicate that Nimi ruled after the 
great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of the dynasty.^ His 
identity with the Vedic king Nami Sapya {Vaideho rdjd )' ® is, as Raychaudhury 
remarks, more or less problematical. But as to his being identical with 
Nami of the Uttarddhyayana Sutra *^' there[seems to be no ground for any objec¬ 
tion. Though Nimi appears to have been, like Janaka, a family title of the 
Videha kings, and there must have lived several Nimis, as there were several 
Janakas, it should be admitted that the famous and popular Nimi was one 
and one only, as the ‘Janaka’ was.' ^ 


1. See Vedic Index, I, p. 273. **The identifioation of Janaka of Videha and the father 
of Sit& is less open to objeotion but it cannot be proved and is son^ewhat doubtful.*' 
Rayohaudhiny, P. H, A, pp. 36, 56. It is indeed strange that Dr. B. 0. Sen, op. eit, 
p. 13, tikes this identification as a fait accompli. 

2. The tra^on however as embodied in the J&iaka can be shown to be as old as the 2nd 
oantnry B. 0. sinok a scene from our J&taka is seen sculptured on a railing of the Barhut Stupa 
with ^ insoiiptton: **ieukaro Janako r&Jd SivdlidevV *—The arrowmaker Janaka. Qneen 
Blvall! Chmningbam, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xUv. Barua and Sinha, op, oii,, p. 94. 

8. P. isr. if.pp. 37, 66. 


4. That Nemi should have been the son of Arifta and identioal with MahSianaka 11 is, 
as we have seen, not probable. 

6. See Bargiter, op, eif., p. 149. 

J*,l,pp. 187-9. 

7, J*,ra,pp. 879j(r. 
lit J., VI, p. 98. 

Ik J., I, p. 1891 VT, p. 98. 

—y *. *■ howew, M we mw eboTe, thet Nami Slpye 

Sy Iff?wboshonldbetegudedeatheaarliMtknown 
Mafclf iwtwfonnto, oftheVtdahe kin g dw a. Of.JMX, ArymM$aUm of India, 113-4. 

U. 0. B. B., XLV. pp. 87 Jf, 

I*. Bigrohawlhiirp, F. JT. .4.p. 87. 

7 
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The J&takas represent Nimi as a great king, devoted to pious and charitable 
activities. The greater part of the Nimi Jataka^ however, confused as it is, 
is devoted to the account of KiiiAi’s journey to heaven and hell in company 
with Matali. This is useless for our present purpose. The only thing that 
may be taken notice of is, that he is depicted as a searcher after the Eternal 
Truth. He is said to have entertained a sincere doubt whether almsgiving 
or holy life is more fruitful: 

“There is king Nimi, wise and good, the better part who chose, 

King of Videha, gave great gifts, that Conqueror of his foes ; 

And as these bounteous gifts he gave, behold this doubt arose 

^Which is more useful—^holy life or giving alms? who knows?”’ * 

The Kumbhakdra Jdtdka as well as the TJttarddhyayana Sutray as we have 
seen before, make him a contemporary of Dummukha of Pancala, Naggaji 
of Gandhara^ and Karaudu of Kalifiga. This may well be taken to represent 
a historical fact, though conclusive proof is lacking.® 

More valuable is the statement of the Nimi Jdtaka^ repeated in the 
Mdkhddeva Jdtaka, that Nimi was born to round off the royal family of Videha. 
‘like the hoop of a chariot wheel’ (—a play on the word ‘Nimi*), “Great King” 
say the soothsayers to the king, “this prince is bom to round off your family. 
This your family of hermits will go no further.”^ 

And the Jdtaka ends with a significant statement that “Nimi’s son Eala- 
rajanaka brought his line to an end.”® Whether we accept or not this rela¬ 
tion between Nimi and Kalara—^for we have no other reasons for either—^the 
association of the termination of the line of Videha with Kalarajanaka may 
readily be accepted as correct, in as much as we have some corroborative evi¬ 
dence on the point. The Arthaidstra of Kautilya® in the chapter on Zwdn- 
yajaya mentions, among others, Karala Vaideha as having perished along 
with his kingdom and relations for a lascivious attempt on a Brahmaua maiden. 
This fact is confirmed by the poet A^vagosa who says ‘‘and so Karalajanaka, 
when he carried off the Brahmana’s daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby 
(avdpa bhramSamapyeva), but he would not give up his love.*’^ This Karala, 
the Vaideha, must bo identified, as already pointed out by Bauchaudhury,® 

1. J., VI, p. 102-QG. 131-2; Cf. a similar verse in the Great Epio; **D&n&dvil 8arpa 

SatyUdvA kimato gurudrsyaU 111, 181, 3; the question is asked by Yudhifthira to the 

snake. 

2. A Gandhira king and a Videha king are sixmlarly associated also in the J., in, pp. 364 
ff, referring, perhaps, to Nimi and Naggaji. 

3. Cf, Sen, op, cit, p. 6 “... there is at least some reason for regarding it as oorreot in as 
mnoh as it may not be quite proper to think that all the different schools of writers oonq^ired 
to conr on thin point, where we find them all agreeing in a striking manner.** 

4. J.,l,p.l39: VI,p.96, 

5. Ibid,, p. 129-Paiio paruuM Kal&rajmako nUma lath vafbsatb upacchindiM apabbafl,** 

6. AfihaiMra, T, 6. 

7. Buddbacarita, IV, 80. 

a P. ff* A. /., p. 68. 
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with our Kalatajanaka who, as stated above, brought the line of Videha to an 
end. Kalarajanaka is again identifiable with the Paurdriic Krthi with whom 
the race of Janakas is said to have ended.' 

When preoisely this important and memorable event, viz,, the termination 
of the Videhan monarchy and the inauguration of an aristocratic republic, 
presumably the Vajjian Confederacy, took place, we are unable to decide.^ 
But its terminus ad quern may, not unreasonably, be taken to bo the 8th cen¬ 
tury B. C., since it must have taken at least a century for the new powerful 
coiiederaoy to have been firmly established, as we find it iu the tune of the 
Buddha and Mahavira in the 6th century B. C.. ^ 

Here may end, properly speaking, our discussion about the Vidoha kings. 
But there are yet several Vidoha kings inontioiiod in the Jdtakas who must 
be noticed here, though for their historical existonco we cannot speak with 
any certainty. 

The Sadhlm Jdtaka^ mentions a king named Sadluua who is said to have 
been very righteous in due accordance with the provei'bial fame of Videha. 
The same Jdtaka names Narada^ as seventh in direct descent from King 
Sadhina, which is rather inconceivable. 

The Suruci Jdtaka^ presents a rather interesting story. King Suruci 
I of Videha had a son named Suruci II. The latter, while a prince, was a 
great friend of a Barahmadatta prince of Kasi. Both of them studied together 
at Takkasila. Later on, when Suruci II was seated on the throne of Videha 
and Brhmadatta on that of Benares, the old friendship was strengthened by 
a matrimonial alliance. Prince Suruci III was married to Sumedha, princess 
of Benares. The new pair had for a long time no issue. ^ When at last a 
child was bom, there was great jubilation in both the kingdoms. The child 
was named Mahapanada. Of this Mahapauada it is said :— 

^'Panddo ndma so rdjd 
Yassa yupo suvaw^yo 
Tiriyam solasapabbedho 
Vccam dhu sahassadhd ..”® 


1. Furgiter, op, cU,, p. 96. The Mahdbhdrata also mentions Karalajanaka, but in alto¬ 
gether a difierent eolour. He figures there as a very pious king engaged in disoussing with the 
SMe Vaeifftha, on some philosophioal doctrines. See MBH,, XII, 303 ff. This is in agreement, 
if ^ may so take it, with the Jfiiaha, but differs widely from Kautilya and Alyaghosa. The 
diffeieno^ though vital, is remarkably inexplicable. 


9. Rayohaudhury, P, H, A, /., p. 68. 

8.^ Barohaudhury remarks : “The downfall of the Videhas reminds us of the fate of the 
***TJJ®* war® expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in Rome, so in Videha, the 
ovwwlirow of tlm monarchy was followed by the rise of a republic—^the Vajjian Confederacy. 

T PP- 84-6,129 jOr.; Rhys Davids, R./., pp. 26-6 ; C. J. Shah 

til North Indta, pp. 82,86, 102, 104 ff. 

4. J«,rV, pp. 356 j||r. 


6. 36«—“So UroMa mMoim jm)h> also Ibid. p. 360-0. 217. 

0. J., IV, pp. 315 ff. 

7. /MA, pp, 310-20-aa. 101 Rueino bhariyi initi paOumatk abaib" eto. 

p. 22. ^ ^ 234-GG. 40-2; IV, p. 225.0 (f) The verse also ooours in ThtfoghM {P.T. 8) 
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^'TIub great palace of gdden pil W that he had built sunk down in the Ganges 
near Payaga (Allahabad) J 

The Mahandradahoisapa Jdtalca^ mentions a king named AAgati, who was 
a righteous ruler of Mithila, He had a daughter named Ruja and three mini¬ 
sters, Vijaya, Sunama and Alata. Once he paid a visit to Guua, of the Kas- 
sapa family, an ascetic and a great scholar. The king imbibed heretical views 
from him. His daughter Ruja tried hard to prove the worthlessness of Guua^s 
doctrines. It was Narada Kassapa, however, who succeeded in winning him 
back to the right path. The doctrines preached by this Guua Kassapa,* 
bear a striking resemblance with those of the famous Furana Kassapa, the 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. Guua is an ^^annihilator’ {Vcdifdavddi) 
and an unbeliever in the results of good or bad actions, that is to say, a believer 
in the theory of the ‘passivity of the soul’—^the Jaina Akiriydvdda, Such is 
also the philosophy of Parana Kassapa.^ If this identification be accepted as 
correct, and if Angati is proved to be a real historical character, which is not 
impossible, and to be a contemporary of Guna, then he must be placed some 
where in the earlier part of the 6th century B. C.. 

Anyhow the kings of Videha, noticed in the latter part of our discusaicm, 
are more or less doubtful characters, and they must remain as such, until 
further corroborative evidence comes to their help and proves them otherwise. 


eiVI-MADDA-MALLA-GANDHARA-KAMBOJA. 

Somewhat less in importance, from the view point of the Jatahas of 
course, were the kingdoms of Sivi, Madda, Malla, Gandhara and Kaznboja, 
which must have flourished during this period (i.c., 1200-800 B.C.), and 
should therefore be noticed here. 

The kingdom of Sivi appears to have boon very ancient. The Siva people 
of the Rgveda^ perhaps occupied this kingdom. During the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, there were the Siboi people. “It is probable,’’ says Raychau- 
dhury, “that Siva, Sivi and Siboi were one and the same peo|)le,.... inhabit¬ 
ants of the Shorkot region in Jhang.”* 

The earliest kings of Sivi known to the JdtaJeas are Usinara and his son 
Sivi, the two famous traditional kings of the Ancient Period discussed before. 


1. The CakkavaUi SikaiUida SuUankt oi the Digha Nik&ya laye that the palace wae re* 
ooTered by Bang SaAkha of K&b! : Bhye Darids, Dialogues of tie Buddha, m, p. 74 and note. 
See also Divy&wMna, pp. 57 ff, widen in a veiee makes SaAkha oontemporaneotu with 
PiAgala of KallAga, P&nduka of Mithila and Elapatca of GftndhSra. 

2. J., VI, pp. 219 ff. The story is a lengthy one and is presented in a oonfosed oonstmo* 
tion, whioh makes it impossible for us to distinguish between the different parts of the ddSkdea*, 

3. /6id., pp. 225-6 -GG. 979-990. 

4 See Baroa, A History of the Pre-Buddhistk Indian Philosophy, pp. 277 if; Law, *8i9 
HsrdtMl Tsaehsrs^ in Buddhistic Studies, pp. 74*6. rr 

5. See Vedie Jndm, U, pp SS1*2. 

S. P. H, A* /•# p« 170* 
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Hie Jitakas znoitioa Axi^^puia' and Jetuttaia* as the two oapAa> 
flitieB of the Sm eountoy. Aritthapuxa is, most probably, ideotieal whh 
Aristobothia of Ptolemy, in the north of the Punjab.* And Jetnttaxa is 
evidently Jattaiaur of Albenmi, the capital of Mewar.* This perhaps 
i ^f!inatae the qkiead of the Sivi people &om the North to the South, and tiieit 
mi gration to other plaoes is also known.* 

Aritthapura, if the JStakas can be relied upon, was the earlier of the two 
capital oitieB, since Sivi, the Ideal king, about whom we have already spoken 
before, is aasoaiated with this city, whereas the later Sivi kings, like Vessantara, 
are to have had their capital at Jetuttara and not at Aritthapura. 

From the Yenaniara JStdka,* we get the following genealogical table 
which, we should note, remains imcorroborated by farther evidence:— 

Sivi ( ?) Madda(?) 

Sahjaya. m. Phusattl I Madda (?) 

I 

Vessantara-^married-^Maddi (?) 


Jali Kanha. 

From the above table, it will be seen that, even if the individuals maa* 
tioeed therm may not all have existed at all, the fact that the two houses of 
Sivi and Madda were intimately connected by matrimonial ties has some 
pearance of reality. The fact that they were closely situated geographically 
readers it more probable. 

The nuoleusof the story, as related in this charming balladio JStaka, ooit* 
ties round Vessantara. He was a great donator. He was banished £com the 
kingdom by the Sivi people for having given away a hi^y-prized diephant to 
the Brahmanas of Kalihga. He, with his wife MaddI and the two diildten, 
Jali and Kaoha, went to a forest and lived as a hermit. Afterwards he was 
reiBstated on the throne of Sivi. 

It is not possible to identify precisely the kings mentioned in this Jdtaka. 
Dr. Ptadhon,^ let us note however, makes mention of a Sivi-SaSjaya, as an 
ancestor of S^ya of Devadaha. The identity does not seem to be possibls. 


1. J., IV, p. 401S V, pp. aio, 212 J VI, p. 419. 

2. J., VI, pp. 480, 484-G. 1698 etc. 

8. De, C. D., p. 11. 

4. De, op. oil., p, 81 . 


in PP- “We find them rise to Stod, to MidhyamiU 

oS «»**“ ‘>«ke ot the K*mt” Belof* the e»l of 

5*5r*yg!??:^V.”P^^°*JetottoimorMMhy»madl todeliw^dyeetobltohedewp^ 
to aMnrt Sivi /oMpadatta’ : Mejumdm, Corpetm 
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Vowant ara, i.c., Viivaixtaia,^ again reminds us of a Vedic prince named Vi5- 
vantara Saujfadmana (descendant of Susadman),^ whose conflict with his 
priests may well lead one to establish a connection between the two. But this 
too is hazardous.^ 

The Kingdom of Madda, with its capital Sagala (modern Sialkot), is often 
mentioned in the Jdtahas. As a tribe, the Maddas appear in the Aitareya 
Brihmana and the Brhaddranyaka Vpanisad.^ Madda, in the Brdhmanic 
Period, appears as a centre of learning and noted for refinement in manners.® 

The Jdtahas^ in common with the great Epic, represent the Maddas as 
living under a monarchical constitution. They do not unfortunately supply 
us with the names of any of the Madda kings. Nor do they give us any infor¬ 
mation about the manners and customs of the Maddas. The only prominent 
feature referred to about the Madda kings is, that they quite often enter into 
matrimonial alliances with the neighbouring, and often far-ofi, royal families. 
Thus the Madda house, as we have seen, was united with that of the Sivis 
through the marriages of Phussati and Maddi with Sanjaya and Vessantara 
respectively. Princess Pabhavati, the eldest daughter of a Madda king, was 
married to the ugly prince Kusa, son and heir of a Malla king, Okkaka.® Then 
Candavati, the chief queen of the far-ofl king Kasiraja of Benares, was a 
daughter of a Madda king. ^ So was also Subhadda, the queen of another 
Benares king.® And lastly, a Madda princess was given to a Kalitiga 
prince.® Whether these alliances are historically true or not, we have 
nothing to prove. But what signicant fact the Jdtdkas do perceive is, that 
the Madda princesses, owing to their exquisite beauty and virtuous demean¬ 
our, were in great demand in other royal families of India.’ ® 

It is interesting to note in this connection, that far from being a bliss, the 
beauty of their daughters was, not infrequently, a source of danger of invasions 
upon these Madda kings by other kings. And we twice’ ’ hear the threatening 
sound of the kings who had beseiged the capital of Madda for the hand of the 
princess. 

1. A however, derives the name from 'V^BsavUhi' the Veesa or street, where 

he is said to have been bom: J. VI, p. 482 G. 1700. But this seems to be only a mm on 
the word. The real form, as is clear pnilologioally, should be Vi^vantara whUdi we find in the 
Tibetan version: Tibetan Tales, pp. 267 ff, 

2. AUareya BrUhmana, VII, 27, 3-4; 34; 7-8; Vedic Index, II, p. 309. 

3. The story of Vi^vantara is delineated in a fresoo-painting at Ajanta caves, where the 
soene of Banishment is so touching and the faoe of the Brahmana Jujaka with all its greediness 
is so faithfully represented. 

4. Vedie Index, II, p. 123. 

5. Rayohandhury, P. H, A, /., p. 43; Law, 8om K^atriya Tribes, pp. 214 ff, 

6. J., V, pp. 285 if. 

7. J., VI, p. 1. 

8. J., V, p. 39. 

9. d.,lV,p.231. 

10. C/. the descriptions of Pabh&vaU, J. V. pp. 283 jgT. GG. 3-4, 37-44. The Uadda 
women are oharaoterised as white (gauri) in the MahAbha^^, ViU, 44, lfij(f. So BImhMra 
is said to have married a Madda princess. G. if. 1. p. 183; Mii^ wife of Plfidiit la a 
well known personality in the Great Spio. 

11. J., V, pp. 300 jJT; IV, pp. 230-1. 
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Madda has no place in the traditional list of the 
which flourished a little before the time of the Buddha. The reason is not 
far to seek. It is because of the fact, as Mr. H. C. Ray’ points out, that 
in the period represented by the Nikdya and the Bhagavatl Sutra^ it was 
annexed to one of the neighbouring ‘Great Countries/ probably Gandhara. 
Thus it seems that Madda, an independent kingdom, flounshed in a period 
prior to the 7th century B. C..* 

The kingdom of Malla, with its capital Kusavati, is mentioned in at least 
three Jdialcas,^ The MaMsudassana Jdtaka mentions a king named Maha- 
sudassana whose queen was Subhadda. In his reign the capital Kusavati 
was a very prosperous city.^ 

The Kusa Jdtaka^ mentions a Malla king named Okkaka (Iksvaku) with 
his queen Silavati. For a long time, says the story, he had no son, and the 
people became anxious lest the kingdom should be seized and destroyed by a 
foreigner. At last the queen gave birth to two sons who were named Kusa 
and Jayampati. 

This Okkaka is surely not a personal name, and cannot therefore be identi¬ 
fied. But, as Dr. Raychaudhury® rightly infers, the name probably indicates 
that like the ^akyas the Malla kings also belonged to the Ikfvaku 
family. 

King Kusa, of all the Malla kings, bears a remarkable appearance of a 
historical character. Though we have no positive evidence to prove this, the 
long ballad-like gdthds of the Kusa Jdtaka speak of him in such a fervent and 
sympathetic manner as to make us feel confident and certain about his real 
existence. He is there said to have been ugly.*^ His marriage with Pabha- 
vati, the Madda princess, is however accomplished with much dexterity.® 
Pabhavati, after a short time, recognizes the ugly face, and out of sheer 
disgust flies away to her parents. Kusa, an ardent and sincere lover of hers, 
goes after her and, bent upon getting her back, he lives disguised in the 
Madda palace, employing various ingenuous means to have a sight of his 
beloved. And at last, when the city is besieged by a host of kings who 
wanted the fai* lady’s hand, he comes out to the help of his father-in-law, 
and defeating the enemies by his valour, obtains back Pabhavati, now 
completely reconciled. 

1. A, 8. n., (N. S.), 1922, pp. 257 ff. 

2. For detailed aocotuits of the Madras see H. C. Ray, J, A S. B. (N. S.) 1922, pp. 
5,?^* ® 5 H. K. Beb, has tried to identify the Madras with the Medes of ancient Persia 
The proposed identification is not without its value. See. J, A, 8, B, (N. 8.) 1925, pp. 205 jjT. 

3. J., 1, p. 392; IV, p. 327; V, pp. 278 jf. 

4 . Cf, Mah&$udu$§<Ma SuUania, Dudogues of the Buddha^ II. pp. 161-2. 

6. J.,V,pp.278j8r. ^ 

6. P. jsr. A/., p. p. 89. 

7. J., V, p. 282. 

It is i^ted that the pair met only at night in the daihness, so that the 
W “light not be feoofnised. The seoret however was disclosed. IJr. 
5Se this theme, worked out a beautiful lyrical drama 


i,p. 285 
pecaon ofthe K 
Babiiidsaiiaih Tagore 
ea t itied Atjpamocoiia^ 
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Kqaa ia styled as tiie ‘Ohief rojlet of all India.* In one j^aoe* he is said 
to be the grandfatber of a ViddbA king. 

We know from the Buddhist works, that before the time of the Buddha, 
the Malla monarohy had already been replaced by a republic, and once the 
proc^terouB metzopc^ of the kingdom, Eussvat!, had sunk to the level of a 
little wattle and daub town, a branch township surrounded by junides, and it 
had changed its name to Eusinara (modem Easia, in the east of the Oorakh- 
pur Dist.).* 

The kingd<nn of Oandhara with its capital Takkasila, is mentioned not 
iufirequently.^ No names of Ghmdhara kings are specified, except that of 
Naggaji who figures, as we saw before, as a contemporary of Nimi, Dummukha 
andEaraudu. The kingdom included Kasmlra/ 

The fame of Gandhara, during this period, rested on its capital Takkasila 
which was a great centre of learning and a resort of students from all parts of 
India”. Uddalaka and his sou ^vetaketu, the two great celebrities of the 
Vpani^ada, are represented in the Uddahka Jdtaha^ and the Setakau Jdtaka^ 
respectively, as having studied at Takkasila under a world-renowned 
teacher.” 

In the 6th century B. C. Gandhara was subject to the Aohaemenidan 
Empire.” 

Eaihboja, constantly associated with Gandhara in later literature, finds 
mention in a solitary gdtha of the Bhuridatta Jdtaka which says:— 

“Those men are counted pure who only kill 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they will— 

These are your savage, customs which I hate 
Such as Kainboja hordes might amulate”.' ” 


1. J., VI, p. 388 G. {?). 

2. See Bhyg Davids, B. 1 . pp. 19, 26, 29 ; Majnmdar, Corporate Life in Aneknt India, 
pp. 224,260: Baychaudhury, P. H. A. pp. 88-90; Cf. Kaufilya’s Arthailteira, XI, L 

3. J., I, pp. 191, 273, 286, 317, 396; 11, p. 217. Ill, pp. 364, 377. Otadhlm eor- 

reeponds to the modern R&walpind! (Punj&b) and Peshawar (N. W. F. P.) dtotris ts. The 

name snrviyee in Kandah&r. The mins of the great capital oily are nnearthed near Ba r aika H . 
See iot its detailed desoiiption, Uaishall, A Onide to TaxHa, pp. 1,4. 

4. J., in, pp. 366,378, This is confirmed by the evidence <A Hekataios of M H e toe, (B. 0 
849-480) who reien to Kaspapyros (KUyapapnra, t.e., K&Indra) as a Qaadhaxie eitp t P. A. 
A. L, p. 103. 

6. Takkaeiti maintained its repntation daring the later MahOjaaapttda per i o d m tlm 
iBanmMrable referenoes in the J&takae show. 

6. J., IV, p. 298. 

7. J.,m, p. 235 . 

8. Vedie Index, I, pp. 87-9; U, pp. 409-10, Raychaudhncy, P. H. A. I. pp. 39-41. 

9. P. B. A. /., p. 102 : O. B. I., I, pp. 836-7. 

10. J,, VI, p. 209—G. 903. 
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This indictment of barbarity must have been a product of a period later 
than that of the Brahmanas which seem to speak of Kaihboja in favourable 
termsJ As pointed out by Raychaudhury, ^ ‘‘already in the time of Yaska 
(8th century B.C.) the Karnbojas had come to bo regarded as a people distinc t 
from the of the interior of India, speaking a different dialect”.^ 

Kaihboja horses are praised in a gdthd of the Campcyya Jdtaka.^ 

Ancient Kaihboja is located more definitely now by Prof. Jaya,candra 
Vidyalahkara® in the Ghalcha Territory north of Kashmir. 

Other countries that remain to be noticed here are those of the Macohas,® 
the Surasenas"^ and the Kekakas® associated with the Kurus and the Panoii- 
las just as in the Brdhmana period. No names of kings survive. 


THE DANDAKA EMPIRE 


Towards the end of the period which witnessed the waning power of 
Videha, the South of India was, it seems, undergoing a process of Rise and Fall 
of some states of which no sufficient connected records survive. A delightful 
ray of light coming from the SaraWuinga Jdtaka'^ enables us, however, to 
peep a little through the darkness that surrounds this period. 

The Jdtaka mentions a king named Daiujaki ,' ® as ruling over an extensive 
realm of sixty yojanas with Kumbhavati^ ’ as his capital city. Wo arc further 
told that within liis realm ruled his throe subordinate kings, {assa raWiasssa 
antararatthddMpatino) viz., Kalifiga, Atthaka and Bhimaratha.'^ Of these, 
Da^daki evidently represents the Samskrta Dancjaka, associated with the 
forest of that name in tlm Routli. Bhimaratha, again, must represent a South 
Indian king. Tlie Mahdbhdmta,^^ the Purdmis'^ and even the Aitareya 
Brdhmanq^^ know Bhim^- or Bhimaratha (of which Bhima is a shortened 


1. See Vedtc Index, 1, p. 138. 

2. P. H. A. p. X06 ; Cf. Levi. ^Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans Inde, tr. Baechi, 
op. cit., pp. 119 ff. 

3. Ibid. 


4, J., IV, p. 464-0. 242—“A'amtojia/ve cwsatorc sudante.** 

5. Proceedings Sixth O. 6'., Patna, pp. 102 See also Jayaswal, /, A., LXII, pp. 130-1. 

6. J. VI, p. 280-G. 1228. The country corresponds to parts of Alwar, Jaipur and 
Bharatpur: Bhandarkar, C. L., 1918, p. 63. 

7, J., VI, p. 280-G. 1228. The Surasena.? were located around Mathura on the Jumna* 

/T> Ibid., also J. II, pp. 213, 214-G, 154. They dwelt between the Sindhu and the Vitasta 
(Beas): Ved. Ind., I, pp. 185-6. 

9* J*. V,pp. 127j0r. 


10 . 


Besides the prose, two gUthds also JAention him: J., V, p. 143. GG. 68, 69. 

■®*2^i'“*** 79, 18, the capital was Madhiunanta, while the 

JfaUeosta ^enwt s ed.) p, 363, places it at Govardhaaa (Nasik) : P. U. A. I., p. 64. 
12. J., V, pp. 135, 137-0. 60; 149-Q. 85. 
la. 01,63.6#; 69,1#. 

14. s. g,, Vdyu P., 95. 


16. Vn, 34 i Vedic Index, JJ, p, 106. 
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form)’, as kings associated with the southern kingdom of Vidarabha,^ 
modem Borar. Kalihga is of course a king of the Kalinga country. Now 
what about At^haka ? Net king of this name is, as far as we are aware, to be 
found elsewhere, except the one mentioned before as belonging to the 
Ancient Period, and identified witli King Astaka, son and successor of 
Vifivamitra, or more appropriately, Visvaratha.^ But tliat ancient Atthaka 
referred to as an inspiring example of idc d kingship seems, most probably, 
to be a different personage from this Al.thaka of the Sarabhanga Jdtaka, 
who is more real and intimately e-ssocialed willi the other South-Indian 
kings. ^ How is it possible for a Noiih-lndian king to be associated so 
intimately with the far-off kings of the south scpaialed by the groat monar¬ 
chies and even physical barrier i of (Vntral India ? We are inclined to think 
that, if the Jdtahn is not to be accused of inronsistoiicy, in the present case 
at least,—and wo hav(' no strong reason so lo ])eliovc—, Atthaka should 
be taken here as a cornipted form of Assjika,^ and all our difficulties vanish 
in a moment. Assaka or Asmaka, as we know, was a prominent South 
Indian state, situated on tlie liv^er (JodavarT, and closely related to the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Dandaka, Vidaibha and Kalinga.® 

It then comes to this. Dandaka, Bhimaratha, Assaka and Kalinga were 
contemporaries. But uufoituiiately none of these, except Bhimaratha, is a 
personal name, and th(*iefore it is very difficult to identify any of them. 
Da^idfl-ka is not known to t ho Brahmanas or t he Upanisads» The Pauraijic Dai^ida 
or Dandaka is, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter,’^ an eponym to account for 
the name of the forest, because it clashes witli the other statements about tho 
many kings that occupied the Deccan. But whatever may have been the 
personal name of our Dandaki, he is most certainly identical with Dandakya 
ofKautilya® and Dandaka of the Rdmdyam^ and the Mnhdbhdrata^^ and 
also of the Jaina T risastiialdkdpifnisacarita of Ilomacandra.' ^ For, all of these 
refer to the dire destruction that befell his realm. Ho was most probably a 
post-Pcrfic king as may bo judged by his absence from the Vedic texts, though 
this (trgumenfunh cf silodio is never conclusive, wo admit. We cannot say for 
certain, again, witli which of the severd lihTinas of VMlar])]ia of the Pardnas 


1. r/. Pargitcr , op. ctl., ]). I(>e. 

2. Vidarblia is nvwitieued jii iho Jahnhilya Pn^Jnmya, TT, 4^0, VerJic ItuteXf II, p, 297. 

а. Hupra. 

4. Dr. B. C. Sen, op. rit., p. 7, apparently lakeH the two Atthakas identical and oomes to a 
HynchroniHin which, we admit, seems alluring. 

5. We searched in vain, wo should admit hero, to find if there was any difference of read< 
ings of this ‘Atthaka* in FousbOll’s texts. Other texts like the Siamese, we have not been able 
to consult. 

б. See Bhandarkar, C. X,, 1918, pp. 19, 22, 40 etc., P. H. A. p. 62. 

7. A. I. //. T., p. 268 ; Of. G. Ramdas, J. B. 0. B. S., XI, p. 47. 

8. Artha^&stra,l,(^. 

9. VII. 81. 7-19. 

10. XIir, 169, U ; also II, 30, 16-7. 

11. 0. 0. 8., LI, pp. 44-5; C/. Jain, Jaina Jatakas, pp. 47-8, 
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mentioned in Pargiter’s list' are we to identify our Bhimaratha, or whether 
the identification is possible at all. Nor is his identification with Bluma of 
the Aitareya Brdhmana possible, for in that case we shall have to carry him 
back to the early Brdhmana period to make him contemporaneous with such 
comparatively ancient kings as Dutnmuklia and Naggaji, which is, to our mind, 
inconceivable. It appears therefore that Bhimaratha was later than the 
Brdhma'i^io Bhima. Similarly, the Kaiihga king mentioned in our Jdtaha 
must be taken as later than Karandu of the earlier period. Assaka’s identity 
remains uncertain. So from all this it appears reasonable to hold that those 
four kings, whosoever they in reality may have been, lived at a time when 
the Northern powers like the Paiioala and Vidolia of the later Vcdic period 
were showing signs of collapse and wdien Kasi had not yet risen to its Imperial 
status capable enough to capture As,aka and other powders of the South.^ 
The period may witli a fur appioxiuialion be dated as 800 B. 0..^ 


The fate of Danifaki and his kingdom must be leg.uded historical fact, 
since all our authorities arc, as we saw before, at one on this point, though they 
ascribe different causes to it. That lie made a lascivious attempt on a Brah- 
maiia girl 'is attested by tlic Artlmsdstm^ and the Rchndjjum^ and also by tlie 
Jaina Tiisastiialdhapnr^isacarita,^ wJiile our Jdlaha'^ savs that lie treated 
the holy sago Kisavaccha very contemptuously. Thc'>e causes, of course, 
cannot bo viewed in any othoi’ light except as later day inxentions of moralists 
and sectarian propagandists wdio, to suit their own puijiosi's explained away 
a fact of natural plieiiomoiia as resulting fiom a human sin.® Any way, the 
fact remains, as llic unanimous testimony of the abo^e sources forces us to 
think, that the kingdom of Daiicjaki round aliout the river Godavari and the 
districts of Nasik and adjoining parts of Malifirastra suffeied from some ter¬ 
rible natural visitations. The statement of the Jdtaka^ that the land was 
destroyed by a shower of ‘iiue sand’ (sMiamavdlukdonssam) is in striking agree¬ 
ment with that of the Rdmdyana {pdmsuvarscna)d ^ 

1. ~A, I. U T., pp. 14(), 148 numbers 11 (Krtiia Bliiini'), 50 (liliiiuiratlia), and 60 (Bbiua 
Satvata). 

2. See for instance J., 11, j). 155. 

3. The that a town of Lai'nbaculaka in the province {vijde) of (^autjapaj jota is rofer- 
red to in our J dtoitoin a manner which m ly suggest tlui t he was e(>iit emj x )rancous with the group 
of kings, mention^ above, docs not oajTy much wciglit. Kor lu anotiior place, J., Ill, p. 463, 
the name of the king, in the same context, is Bajoka. It seem'^ natural to think therefore that 
the story-teller, while reciting an ancient story whore the namt' was different, incorporated the 
name of that king who was m >re familiar and nearer to him> It may be said to be an anachro¬ 
nism. See Sen, op, cit,, p. 7. 

4. 1,6. 

5. VII, 80, 16. 

8. Lc. 


7. J., V, p. 143-G, 69 s also p. 267-G. 95. 

twentieth century the same thing with regard to the recent 
eartn^nase navoc tn Bih&r f a a 

9. J., V, p. 135. 

•- Mr. G. Ramdos disbelieves this: says he: “this forest (of Dandaka) 

u ma to haw been devoid of tv^, animals, and wator and was converted into a region of 
^ Wny hermitages exist there? From the descriptions of 

SfiSfwf ™toa by it appears to have been full of rivers and lakes, and consequently 

The very nan^al Bandakain Sahara language, acooiding to the same 
writer, denotes a region fall of water/* J, B. O, B, XI pp 45*7, 
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Filially let as note, that the great sago Sarabhahga, to whom the three 
southern liigs discussed above are said to have approached for instruction, 
living in a hermitage oiijiha river Godavari with a large number of pupils, 
figures also in the Ramayana' in a similar setting. It is again interesting to 
note, that Sarabhauga is styled ‘Kondafiha' {Kawndinya) in two of the gdthds 
of our Jdtaha.^ And wo hoar of a sage called Vidarbhi Kauijdmya even in the 
Bihaddranyaka Vfanisad.^ The two sages may or may not have been iden¬ 
tical, but this fully boars out Sarabhahga's association with Vidarbha,'* and 
also the fact of Bliimaratha's being a Vidaibha king. 

With Dandaki, fell his great Em 2 )iie of the South. Wo do not hear what 
happened of his tliree subordinate kings. Far from renouncing the woj-ld, 
as the Jdtalca would liave us I'clievc,® each of these three kings, must have 
engaged himself in right earnest, first to make his own position secure and then 
to gain the overlordship that had been left vacant.® And not long after we 
shall hoar of their descendants quarrelling among themr.elvos for power and, 
in their turn, falling a prey to the fast-growing powers of the North, like Kasi 
and the rest. 


1. lit, c. 

2. J., V, pp. 14(1-1-00, .'59, (St. 

3. 8oo Vedic Index^ II, j)j». 297. 

4. “The nan^o Kaniidinya is ap])aiontl> dtrivcd from tlie city of Xaun^ina, the capital 
of Vidarbha, roprcsditod l)y tho modern Kaimduiynpura on tlie banks of the Wardha in the 
Chandur taluk of Amvoati.” JJayohaudhin;^, P. JI. A, J., p, 01. 

/3. J., V,p. 151. 

6. What hajipeiiod after Asoka, after Samudragupia and after Harna, Akbar and Sivaji ? 
What after Frederick tho Great and Naiioleon ? It is History psychologically repeated. 



CHAPTEli IV 

THE ALUIAJANAPADA i’J^RlO]) 


(800-600 B. 0.) 

THE RISE AND SUPREMACY OF KAhl 


T he AGE OF THE GKEAT Kuru-FiincriLis liacl passed a\Nci\. The liousc 
of (Maha-) Janaka Lad fallen to an unimportant, position after 
Kalarajanaka, making room for the aristocratic reputdic, of the Vajjis. 
Such was also probably tlio state prevailing in other Northein and Noitli- 
Western states like Sivi, Madda, Kekaya and Macoha Sur:is(‘na. So that 
out of the sixteen ‘Groat Kingdoms’ of this period--wo call it the Mahajana- 
pada Period —mentioned in the Angidlara Nikdya and the Bhagacail Sutra,^ 
only the Eastern and Soutliern states seem to liave liecn the more prominent 
ones. These were the growing kingdoms of Kiisi and Ivosala, Ahga and 
Magadha, Assaka and Avanli and Kalihga, and the i)rcdominant feature of 
Indian politics of this period appears to have been the frequent conflicts 
between those neighbouring kingdoms. 

When wo first oast a glance ovei the slate of aflairs iirevailing at this 
period, KasI stands out to bo the most powerful state. Tlierc seems to bo 
much truth in Dr. Itaychaudhury’s oonjeetuie^ tliat ‘Kasj jirobably played a 
prominent part in the subvoision of tlie Videlian monarchy.’ Already in the 
later Vedic period it tried luird to raise its head against the powerful monar¬ 
chies of the North, including Vidolia itself. It had failed.^ Time was not 
yet ripe for it. It was only after the weakening of the Northern Powers that 
it again ventured to push forward its imperialistic policy. Indications are 
not wanting to show' that its capital city Benares became ere long tlie chief 
city in all India.'* It extended over twelve leagues,^ whereas Mithila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent.® Though these figures 
cannot absolutely be relied upon, they nevertheless show the proportionate 
greatness of the city. Greatness of Kasi is also recognised in the MahdmggaP 


The chief dynasty of Kasi of tliis period known to the Jdtahas is called 
BrahnadaUxi, and we hear of many Brahmadattas who are, obviously, impossible 
to be identified, and are more often than not useless for historical purpose. 

1. See Rhys Davids, B. p. 23 ; O. H. //., I, pT 172 ; Bhandarkar, (7. L., 1918, p. 48 ; 

Rayohaudhury, P. jgr. A.pp. 67-8. » 

2. P. H, A, pp, 59, eg. 

/filled 1 ^p^^ 403 ^^^ Vaioitravirya was defeated by the Kuru king SatSnika Satrajita: Fedic 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


X, I, p. 262 ; n, p. 260 ; IV, p. 246. 

J., VI, p.l60 —sakal a^Bar&naaltmgaram'. 
J., Ill, p. 366; V, p. 484. 


BrahtnadetUo ndma kdeirdid ahosi addho mahaddhano rmhd- 
bAojfo mahtabtOo Vtna^ Texh (8, B, JT.), XVII, pp. 2034 
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The chief struggle that the Kasi kings had to carry on for many a genera¬ 
tion was with neighbours, the Kosalas {anantarasdmanto). We have 
several vivid, if not whoKj^^Sltorical, instances of these struggles. Thus from 
one Jdtaka^ we learn that Brahmadatta once went against the king of Kosala 
with a large army. He took the king of Savatthi prisoner after entering the 
city. He set up loyal officers as governors {rdjayutte ihapitvd) and himself 
returned with a large booty. The Kosala prince Chatta had however escaped 
in disguise, and by strange tactics speedily recovered the lost kingdom. He 
restored the walls and watch-towers and made the city impregnable against 
any possible attack from outside. In another place^ again a Brahmadatta 
of Kasi, owing to his having an army (sampanmbalavdJiano)^ seized the Kosala 
city, slow its king and carried of[ his chief queen to Benares and there made 
her his queen-consort. King Manoja of Kasi is said to have begun his victori¬ 
ous career of conquests by first capturing the Kosala kingdom.® Two more 
Jdtakas^ relate an invasion by another Brahmadatta, when Dighiti was King 
at Savatthi. Brahmadatta slew Dighiti and took his kingdom of Kosala. 
Dighiti’s son Prince Digayu escaped in disguise and in course of time became 
very friendly witli Brahmadatta. The Kasi king, highly pleased with his 
conduct, gave him his daughter in marriage and restored his father’s kingdom. 
Could this Dighayu bo identified with the one mentioned in the Mahdbhdratal 

Infatuated with their victories over the neighbouring kingdom of Kosala, 
the Kasi monarchs now turned their arms towards the South and the North. 
We can hear their footsteps resounding past across the Vindhyas, where the 
paramount power of Dand^ika was no more and the smaller states of Vidarbha, 
Kalifiga and Assaka had probably begun weakening themselves through 
mutual quarrels. Taking advantage of this, one Kasi king captured Potali, 
the capital of Assaka on the Godavari, and made the Assaka king his vassal.® 

Aspirants for an All-India sovereignty {sabba rdjunam ctggafdjd) several 
Kasi monarohs are described to have led extensive campaigns, strengthening 
their forces as they proceeded.^ The Crown of their glory must have been 
reached when king Manoja, of all, carried out a successful campaign throughout 
India and earned the title of ^aggardjd,^ The incidents of this campaign are 
preserved in the SofM-Nanda Jdtaka,^ He is there said to have first subdued 
the Kosala king and then, reinforced with the defeated army, he marched 
against Ahga and conquered it. Similarly he brought Magadha, Assaka and 
AvantI under his sway.® Thus he practically became an All-India Sovereign.^ ® 

1. J., in, pp. 115 j). 

2. J. VI,pp.426j0r. 

3. J. V, pp. 316 6 . 

J., Ill, p. 487 ; pp. 211-3. C/. MaUvagga, X, 2, 3-20—ndma Konda- 
raja aho$i aattado appadhano appabhogo appahah appavijito aparipunnahofth&gdro^^ etc, 

6. Vn, 93, 27 8. 

6. X, 11, p. 156. 

7. J., HI, pp. 169-61. 

8. J., V, pp. 316 jjr. 

9. Ibid,, p. 317-Q. 99. 

10. ibid,, p. 316-“6/e»a updf^ sakah^Jafhbudipe rdjdno dtk^ vaee mtteM^\ 
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“RdjdbhirSjS Manojo m jayatam pati."' : buck must have been his eulo¬ 
gies prevalent at the time. His oapiul Barauasi was then styled Brahmavad- 
dhana.* He is once® addressed as Bhdrata. 

Several KasI monarohs are said to have been daring enough to go as far 
as Gandhara in the extreme North-west of India, and attack the capital city, 
Takkasila, But their power was effectively checked there. Twice^ we hear 
of them preparing for an attack on the city, and arousing their soldiers with 
martial words.® But they had to return without achieving their object, be¬ 
cause the city of Takkasila itself was formidable and impregnable to enemies. 

However, the political influence of Kasi was established, as we saw, in a 
considerable portion of the east and the south of India. Naturally enough 
Benares became an eyesore to other kings and we hear, quite frequently, of a 
‘leaguer of seven kings’ drawn around this enviable city but it was of no avail.® 
“All the kingdoms round coveted the kingdom of Benares”, says the 
Bhojdjdniya Jdtaha.’’ And the lustful remark of the ex-minister of Kasi in 
the Mahdsilava Jdtala^ that ‘Sire, the kingdom of Benares is like a goodly 
honeycomb untainted by flies’, is a glorious tribute to Kasi. Thus, as remarked 
by Raychaudhury,® “Benares in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
medieval Romo, being the coveted prize of its more warlike but loss civilized 
neighbours.” 


naga ascendancy. 

The supremacy of Kasi, however, does not appear to have been of long 
duration. We are now coming to a stage when, if however wo read the indi¬ 
cations correctly, Kasi is coming in a close grip both from the North and from 
the East. In the North its old adversary Kosala was only waiting for a suit¬ 
able opportunity. But before we advert to that struggle which paved the 
way for the down-fall of Kasi, let us have a look on the other growing factor 
from the Bast, viz., Ahga and the allied Nagas. Under Manoja, the most 
powerful of the Kasi monarchs, as we saw, Anga was a vassal state. The 
DadhivdhatM Jdtaha' ° presents before us, though in a curious garb, a king 
named Dadhivahana as occupying the throne of Benares. This Dadhivahana 
is probably a reminiscence of, if not identical with, the king of Ahga, Dadhi¬ 
vahana, known to the Purdnas and to the Jaina Literature. *' 

1. IbUL, p. 322-a. 127. 

2. Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 314, 316. 

3. Ibid., p. 317-0. 94. 

4. J., n, pp. 217-8 j III, pp. 109-60. 

5. J., n, p. 217-00, 166-7. 

6. J.. I. pp. 178.181; n. p. 90. 

7. J.,I,p.l78. 

8. J.,I,p. 262. 

9. P.H. A. I., p. 70. 

10. <r., n, pp. 101 ff. 

98,'w 8e# iUydiMnlliaiy, P. B. A. p. 77; for Jaina nferaaoM soo a J. Shah, op xil., pp. 
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But far more important than the Anga kings in this connection were the 
allied Nagas, occupying the river settlements on the Yamuna and the 
Oaihpa, seem to have at this time, to take a prominent part in the poli¬ 

tical conflicts raging around them. 

The Nagas were a branch of the Asuras. ’ The Asuras—the Assyrians— 
in India had a remarkable history roachmg back to the so-called pre-historic 
times. Their history, so eminently traced by Dr. Rancrji iSastri, gives us an 
idea of their conflicts with the advancing Aryans and their consequent spread 
from the North-West and west to the Eastern confines of India and still further 
East beyond the seas. “The Vrdir struggle drove the Asura from the Indus 
valley ; tlie epic oonflied rmd>' 1. tliern in the Madhyadeh, and the subsequent 
re-adjustinent lost them the Oangetic valley and pushed them southwards. 
The Nagas were tlie sp.jarliead and backbone of the Asura people in India. 
With tl)e downfall of tlie Nagas ended the organised Asura supremacy in India. 
And the remnants of Nagas who once ruled Goj^rnga in Khotan, had to seek 
shelter in places still bearing their name c.//., Nagpur, Chota Nagpur, and are 
completely absorl)o<l and assimilated in the now firmly established Arya- 
Asura-Dasa l)ody polilic of India'’.^ 

The Jatakns, as is w'ell Ivuown,^ in commoji ^\itb the Hindu mythology, 
represent the Naga*; in tludi anim<i! character, not unoften blended with the 
human, (yoncoaled boliind tlio^c avowedly mythological legends lies a faint 
reminiscence of the Arya-Asura conflict of the remotest period. What else 
does the Kiildvaha Jdtalca^ signify in describing the war between the Asuras 
and the Dovas ? It is interesting to note that this conflict is said to have taken 
place round about the Sumerii mountain in the Trans-Himalayan region where 
the Asumhliavana-h.mn\ realm—was situated. The Devas (Aryans) hurled 
the Asuras down, so says the story. The Asuras rose again. “Sakka (Aryan 
Indra) went into the great deep {satmMapitthe) to give them battle”. But 
being worsted in the light he turned back and fled away along crest after crest 
of ‘the southern deep’ roacliing thence the Simbalivana (Salmalidvipa ? 
Chaldia).® He soon roiurued to his original place and the two camps were 
again ready:— 

“Impregnable both cities stand between 
In five-fold guard, watch Nagas and Garuhs 
Kximhhdndas, Goblins and the Four Great Kings'\^ 

1. Ananta Prasad Baiiorji Sastri, Asura India : Tho work was originally published in the 
form of a series of articles contributed to tho J. B, 0, R. 8. Vol. XU. See also VousbCll, **/n- 
dian Mythology'^ p. 1. 

2. A. Banerji Sastri, op. cit., pp. 96-8; ''The Dasas wore the earliest settlers, next the 
Asuras, the latest the Aryas.** lbid.f p. 34. 

3. Cf. J. Vogal, Indian Serpent Lore, pp. 132 //. 

4. J., 1, pp. 202 jgP; cf. Rdmdyana, 1, 46, 15-45 ; MBH., I, 17 ff. 

5. See J. Przybiski in Pre-Aryan and Pre-Draoidian in India, pp. 7-8 ; N, L. De, I. H. Q., 
II, p. 636 ; A, Bannerji Sastri, Asura India, pp. 86-7. 

C. J., I, p. 204-G. (?) The original gathd has the mysterious names of the 'guards*; 
Uraga, Karoph pckyassa ca hdri, rmdanayutd and tho cature mahemtd, which have been explained 
by the oomnientator and followed by the translator as above. These five guards do not all 
seem to be on tho aide of Sakka, but wore divided between the Devas and the Asuras, the fiart 
four being the Asura tribes, and the four great kings the Devas (or Aryas). For a really inter* 
resting parallellism, cf. Pahcajan^h of the Rgvetki and later Vedie literature. Ved, Ind., 1, pp. 
465-8. 
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How remarkably tliis conflict corresponds to the Arya>Asura conflict on 
the Sindhu-waterwajrs terminating in the Dasarajna battlie ou the Parus^I 
(Ravi), as described by Dr. Banerji? * To notice further : The North-western 
outpost of the Nagas is also known to the Daddara Jdtakay'^ which locates 
them in the Daddara mountains. These mountains are evidently connected 
with the present Dardistan, to the north of Kai^mir.® Then again Varuna, 
the Vedic Sea-god of the Asuras**—an Asura par excellence-A^ familiar to the 
Jdtahas.^ The intimate connection of the Nagas with water, whether in lakes, 
rivers, islands or seas, is known.® “My children are of a watery nature,” says 
the Naga mother in the Bhuridatta JdtakaP Their repute as great builders is 
sung in many a gdthd of the JdtahasP At the same time their terrible nature 
is recognised.® The names of individual Naga kings are sometimes given: 
Canda, Ma^ikantha, Sahkhapala, and Dhatarattha.'® Thus wo see that the 
Jdtahas preserve, in not a small degree, faint traces of a remarkable, though 
much-neglected, chapter of Ancient Indian annals. 

Let us proceed with our narrative. Wo had stopped at a point where 
Kasi was beginning to show signs of decline. It was most probably at this 
time, as we said, that the Naga settlors on the Ganges-Jumna Valley—their 
eastern-most river settlement—must have again been roused to activity and 
tried to assert their erstwhile personality by interfering with the political 
conflicts of the time. The invasion of Benares by a Naga king narrated in a 
story is in point. Dhatarattha, the Naga king, wanted to marry the Benares 
Princess Samuddaja. He marched with a groat host towards the city and: 

‘‘Benares city prostrate lay 
Before these wild invading bands 
Rising their arms all begged 
And prayed : give him the daughter he demands.’ 

The marriage was duly accomplished, and the two kings became intimate 
friends. It appears thus, that the Nagas had as yet no direct aim at power, 
but wanted simply the alliance with other Royal powers. For, the same thing 
can be discerned from another incident, where the Naga king Campeyya 
intercedes in the Anga-Magadha conflict, sets the Magadhan king over both 
the kingdoms, and receives from him a tribute in return of his services. ’ ^ 

1. Atura India, pp. 3S ff. 

2. j., nr, pp. 16 - 17 . 

3. Of, “The Nilamata Purdna records the occupation of KaSmir by the Nagas * Amar 
India, p. 92. 

4. Ibid,, pp. 76 ff, 

6. J., VI, pp, 267jf. 

6. J., I, p. 472; n, p. U1; III, pp. 87-8; IV, pp. 454 VI, p. 164-G. 750 

7. J., VI, p. 100. 

r ^ 244-7; VI, pp, 173-4 GG. 767-71, 269-aG. U04-70 Of, Aeura 

Ind%a^ pp. 20-1. 

9. J..VI,p. 162. 

10. J., X, p. 472; n, p. 283 p. 162 , 

11. J., VI, pp. 106-6-00, 763-9. 

12. IV, pp, 464-6, 

9 
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We cannot however say with certainty as to whether we are to read here 
the rise of th'd^Siiimagae— the so-called ‘first historical dynasty of Megadha, 
as there is a division *e|>inion among scholars regarding the origin of the 
6ii$unagas.^ It is not our business hete to enter into the merits of the con¬ 
troversy. But what is of immediate importance for our present purpose is 
to recognise the fact that the Jdtakas do preserve a record, though a dim one, 
of the period when Kasi’s power was fast declining and the Nagas were beginn¬ 
ing to establish their influence on the Magadhan politics. This influence, it is 
possible, and even probable, might have later on terminated in the final occu¬ 
pation of Magadha by the Si.4unagas. These findings, if proved correct, would 
seem to favour the view that makes the Si^iinagas as coming after Bimbisara, 
who was, according to that view, a scion of the HaryanJcakuh.^ But the 
problem still remains unsolved. 

THE FALL OF KASi AND THE RISE OF KOSALA 

We may now revert to the Kasi-Kosala relations and reach the logical, 
and also the Chronological, finale. Several successful invasions of KasI by 
the Kosalan monarchs arc recorded. Thus two unnamed Kosala kings are 
said to have invaded and successfully captured the kingdom of Benares.® 
The Ghata Jdtaka^ again informs us that, caned by the banished minister of 
Kasi, the Kosala king Vahka seized the kingdom of Benares and took king 
Ghata prisoner. He was however set free. The combined evidence of the 
MahdMava^ and the Ekardja Jdtakas^ shows that the Kosalan long Dabba- 
sena captured the ruler of Benares, Mahasilava, while he was seated in the midst 
of his ministers, and subjected him to severe physical tortures as a punishment. 
Here also the Benares king, who is represented as a very pious and religious 
king with no desire of kingly power, is said to have regained his kingdom. 
In all these instances, as rightly judged by Dr. Sen,^ we can mark ‘a spirit 
of propagandism which deliberately seeks to protect the sanctity of specially 
favoured country like Kasi, where the Master turned the Wheel of Law, even 
though the forces of history have already begun to operate in a reverse direction 
by proclaiming its political downfall.* Other Kosala kings who can perhaps- 
be located during this period may be mentioned here : Mallika, who was ‘rough 
to the rough and mild with mildness swayed*, mastered the good with good¬ 
ness and paid the bad with badness, was an equal with the Kasi kjng Brahma- 
datta Sabbamitta is said to have abolished wine-drinking frbgtn his king- 

1. Jayaswal, J. B. 0. H. 8., I, pp. 67if; J. A, 8, B., 1913, accepts the Paur&nic aooonnts 

mahing the rise of the SiSun&gas prior to Bimbis&ra. His view is challenged by others who 
rel3ring mainly on the Ceylonese accounts, take the Sidunagas as coming later than BimbiBftra, 
Bhandarkar, 0. 1918, pp. 67 if; Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, pp. 211 if; Ray. 

ohaudhnry, P. H. A. pp. 81-2. 

2. Ibid. HaiyaAka was a king of Adga: See A.BX).B.L xiz, p. 82. 

3. J., I, pp. 409-10; V, p. 430. 

4. J., m, p. 168-GG. 29-30. 

5. J..I,pp.263if. 

6. J., in, pp. 13-4.a 10. 

7. op. e«f., p. 9. 

3. J„ n, pp. 8,jy-0, 1, 
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dom ;* and Elakamara* who is probably identical with Avimamka of Bhasa, 
the dramatist®, is reported to have been brought up by a goatiinrd and after¬ 
wards married Kurahgavl, the Princess of Benares, The final conquest of 
however, was, probably, the work of Eamsa as the epithet ‘Bardvasig- 
gaho’, i.e., conqueror of Benares, is a standing addition to his name.® “The 
interval of time between Kaihsa’s conquest of KasI and the rise of Buddhism 
could not have been very long because the memory of Kasi as an independent 
kingdom was still firesh in the minds of the people in Buddha’s time and even 
later, when the Anguttara Nikdya was composed.”® And by the time of 
Mahakosala, in the sixth century B.C., Kasi formed an integral part of the 
Ko ffftlan monarchy.® We have thus reached a stage which is chronologically 
the last in our Jdtakas. The next age with its settled order, so transparently 
reflected in the early Buddhist literature, is dominated spiritually by Gotama 
Buddha and Mahavira and politically by Mahakosala and Pasenadi of Kosala, 
Bimbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, Udayana of Kosaihbl and Cand®' 
pajjota of Ujjeni. As regards this age, we may note finally, much valuable 
light is thrown by the Introductory episodes of our Jdtakas which, though 
compiled much later, embody earlier tradition and have been ably analysed 
by B. C. Sen.’ 


ASSAEA AND KAUNGA 

Of the conflicts between neighbouring kingdoms, which were the predomi- 
nent feature of this Mahajanapada Period, those of Kasi and Kosala and 
Anga and Magadha have been already noticed. We have now finally to 
notice the relations between the Southern states of Assaka and Kalihga as 
recorded in the Cullakdlinga Jdtaka.^ 

The gdihds of this interesting Jdtaka contain a bardic narration of the feud 
between those two prominent states in the South—once the vassal kings of 
Dandaka. The Assaka king named in this Jdtaka is Aruna,® while no name 
of the Kalinga king is unfortunately mentioned. The Assaka king had his 
capital at Potali and the king of Kalinga ruled at Dantapura. The war was 
an aggressive one ‘inflicted on the king of Assaka by the Kalinga king who 
suflered from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of India.’ 
It was foujdiit on the frontiers of the two kingdoms (Ubhinnam rajjiinam an- 
tare) The Kalinga king had come with a large army {sampcinribaUwdhano, 
mahatd-seadya) but the valuable direction of Nandisena,*® the Assaka com- 


« i'* Wjy-O-69. 

- *28.30. 

8. A Vmk»^ubbiah, /. A., 1931, pp. H3-5.. 
imy, P, & Davidg, Buddhitt India, p. 25; Bsyohaod- 

1 ^ ^ ^ op. oit., pp. 24.6 i a H. /., I, p. 180. 

7. ^eit. pp. 21 ff. 
o j TTf* 1.4. 

nofonnA pavUanht, ArufariJatM tihsna 

10 . out, . . 
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mander-in-chief, succeeded in gaming victory for his master and drove away 
the enemy frofbl'^lshe battlefield. Peace was ultimately restored between the 
two kings, which probably lasted until the reign of Kharavela who, in the 1st 
century B. C., according to some scholars, seems to have marched upon Assaka 
in his victorious career.' 

The very facts, if they are truly embodied, that Potali and Dantapura are 
mentioned as the capitals of the Assaka and Kalinga kingdoms respectively, 
would seem to bo enough to regard this episode of Assaka-Kalihga war as much 
earlier than the time of the Nanda kings,^ but later than that of Manoja who 
had subdued Assaka as wo have alread seen^. 

Out task has now practically ended. In final, we should note down other 
kingdoms mentioned in the Jdtahis which must have flourished together dur¬ 
ing this period, but for which we have no historical matter in the Jdtdkas them¬ 
selves. Vamsa, with its capital Kosambi ruled over by Kosambika kings, ^ 
of whom Udena—the contemporary of the Buddha—is once® mentioned; 
Dasanna, in the Madhyade^a or Cental India Sindha famous for its horses; ^ 
S<mra, with Roruva as its capital;® and Surattha Janapada\^ Avanti 
with its capital Ujjeui;' ® MahimsaJea on the Kannapeuna,'' Seriva and Andhz 
separated by the river Tclavaha.*^ and Dmnilarattha with its seaport town 
Kavirapattana. ^ ® 

Thus in the preceding pages, lot us say in conclusion, we have tried to 
link up the stray and detached and loose data of political history into a kind 
of continuity which is or should bo the essence of all historical narratives. 
Our findings are bound to be dubious in character. Our sole resort has 
been the Jdtaha stories from out of which we had to sift and separate 
historical ingredients from legendary and purely imaginary chaff. Recourse 
had to be taken to other literary sources to supplement the knowledge thus 
acquired. Unfortunately no archaeological or epigraphical records survive 
which, with their definite and certain character, can help us in our way 
through that dreary, labyrinth-like past from across which we have 
presently had a flittering experience. We must await light from further 
research. 

1. See Barua, Old Brdhvu hibcriptiwis, p. 176. 

2. The Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela informs us that the capital of Kali&ga 
before the advent of king Nanda of Ahga-Magadha was Fithudagck, See Barua, op ciL, 21. 

3. Dr. Barua, however, with his no doubt ingenuous analysis of the facts eimbodied in the 
•/dfaJba, has tried to apply them to those mentioned in Kharavola*B Inscription, Muating Ka< 
liAga king with Kharavela and seeing in the Jdiaka story only a later replica of tne incidents 
of the Ufe>story of Kharavela. He regards the name of Aruna as a later addition and the verse 
itself as a later manipulation. Barua, op c»k, pp. 213>5. The evidence is not, however, conclu¬ 
sive and the similarities of incidents may as well be accidental only. 

4. J., IV. pp. 28 ; 56 ; 

6, J., Ill, p. 386 ; 

6. J., Ill p. 338-G. 39; VI. p. 238-G. 1006. 

7. J., L pp. 178,181; II, p. 166 ; V. p. 259-G. 46; VI, pp. 47.G. 170, 49-0. 201, 206. 

8. J. m,p. 470; 

9. J.,nLp.>.63. 

As to Canfapajjota being earlier than the Buddha, see Jyotinaoy Sent 
I, p. 356; 

18. J.,lV;p.238. 


10. J.,IV,p.390. 
/. B. ft, VI, pp. 686-9. 
Ih J.. V, p. 337; 
J..I,p. 111. 
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(Tn the following list have bean included the Kasi kings who are not 
discussed in the foregoing chapter, since they have no historical character. 
Similarly the Brahmadattas have also been loft out. The object in giving this 
lististonotedownthenamesof kings and princes which may help, in future, 
in historical research.) 


Name. 


Reference. 


Remarks. 


Arindama 


Asadisa 

Adasamukha 

Uggasena 

Ekaraja 


Eandari 


Eiki 

Ghata 

Janaka 

Janasandha 


Juhna 

Taihba 


V, 247-61 


II, 87. 

II, 307#. 
IV, 458. 
VI, 131# 


V, 437 


VI, 481 

III, 168. 

Ill, 341 

II, 299 ; IV, 176 


IV, 96-7 
III, 187# 


A Magadha Prince—educated at 
Takkasila—occupied the va¬ 
cant throne of Benares—his 
son was Dighavu. 


Son of Janasandha. 


Son of Vasavatti—capital city 
Benares laiown as Pupphavati- 
had a priest named Khan- 
dhahMa. 

Very handsome—his wife Kin- 
nara intrigoud with a crippled 
man—King disgusted-episode 
sculptured at Barhut. 

Cf. Majjhima Nohdya II; Pra- 
dhan, Chronology of Ancient 
India, p. 215. 


Had a wise preacher named 
Senaka. 

Also known as Dasaracha-Father 
of Adasamukha who succeed¬ 
ed him. 

Son of Brahmadatta—studied 
at Takkasila. 

His wife was SussoQdl, a woman 
of exceeding beauty—She was 
abducted by the king of the 
Naga Island of Seruma who 
used to come to Benares to 
play dice with Taihba-rShe 
was zetomed. 
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Name. 

Dalhadhamma 

Dhanafijaya 

Dahmioapala 

Padanjali 

Pav&riya 

PQiyakkha 

Baka 

Bahuputtaka 

Bhojanasuddhi 

Madhava 

Mahapatapa 

Makapifigala 

Yaaapavi 

Yava 

Vaaavatla 
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Reference. 

Remarks. 

111,885/. 


m, 97/ 


III, 178 

Son of Mahapatapa, the cruel. 

II, 264 

Son of a Bralunadatta~*a 
‘lazy loafer’—^prevented from 
ascending to the throne. 

V, 443-4 

Contemporary with Baka, king 
of Benares— Cf. Pavarika- 
ambavana near Nalanda. 

VI. 75/ 

Went on a hunting excursion on 
the banks of the Migasammata, 
fatally woimded a young boy 
Sama, son of a hunter. 

V, 440 

Contemporary with Pavariya. 

IV. 424/ 

Built a lake Ehema named after 
his queen. 

II. 319/ 

Dainty in eating. 

HI. 337/ 

A Magadha. 

III, 178 

Had his son, Dhammapala, 
seven years old, executed for 
a slight offence on the part 
of his mother Canda. 

III, 240./ 

Wicked and unjust-oppressed 
his people. 

II, 186/ 

His purohita was Dhammadd- 
dhaja and oommander-in-chief 
was Kalaka—Ealaka used to 
take bribes—^Dhammaddhaja 
appointed to judgodup in¬ 
stead—Kalaka jealous—IdUed 
by angry people. 

ra, 215/ 

Son of a Brahmadatta—had to 
guard himself against the 
attacks of his young son who 
grew impatient for the Hirone. 

VI, 131 

Ruled at Pupfdiavatl, another 
name of Benares—his son was 
Ekaiaja. 
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Name. 

Beforenoe. 

Bemaiks. 

Sabbadatta 

IV, 119 

Ruled at Ramma, another name 
of Benares—had two sons 
Yuvanjaya and Yudhitthila 

jSamyama or Soyya 

V, 354 

Queen Klierna. 

S&maraja 

11,98# 


SuBima 

n, 46# 


Scnaka 

III, 275 

Had friendly relations with the 
Nagas. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 




iNTRODUCtlOKt 

I N the preceding section we traversed the whole difficult field of Political His¬ 
tory, e.c., the story of some of the kings and their kingdoms, as viewed from 
the JcUakas: from across the dim past we slowly, but steadily, emerged into 
the dear and easy path of our journey. Until at last, when we arrived at the 
MaMjampada Period (800-600 B. C. and after) we felt that our guide—the 
JdktiMS —were growing more and more informative. It is this period, as we 
have pointed out before, which should claim the right of reflecting the political, 
economical, social and religious conditions of the country. Thus now if we 
leave the political history as it was and pass on to a deeper study of the admi¬ 
nistration of the country, we should for the most part keep our eyes to this 
period, viz.^ the period just preceding the advent of the Buddlia and, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, contemporaneous with, and subsequent to him. In fact wo should 
regard the period as circling round the luminous figure of the Buddha—two 
or three centuries before and two or three centuries after him. 

The material for such a study, we mean of the Administrative Machineiy, 
furnished by the Jatukas, though meagre in quantity is nono-the-less very 
valuable in quality. The Jdtakasy as we know, are not administrative manuals 
which can supply us with a full connected and systematic account of the vari¬ 
ous aspects of administration of the time like the ArthaSdstra or the Dharma 
Sutras. Naturally therefore we shall be dismayed if we hoped to visualise a 
comprehensive picture of the administrative machinery with all its intricacies, 
either in practice or in theory. But what we may justifiably expect and de¬ 
light in expecting is this. The stories, as they flow on, give us details here and 
there, quite in an off-hand manner, thus very simply reflecting the normal 
life of the day—life true and sincere. It is of course needless to state that with 
such great and powerful kingdoms as Easi and Rosala must have existed a 
machinery of administrating the large kingdoms divided into villages and 
towns and cities: various activities of the state must have engaged a host of 
officers of whom only a few find the opportunity of appearing before us. Our 
attempt in the following pages will be to arrange this scrappy and isolated 
information in a systematic order, keeping our outlook broad so as to supple¬ 
ment the information whenever necessary from other sources. 



CHAPTER 1 

POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 

I NDIA DURING the Mahajanapada period presents a number of well-formed 
independent states, normally at peace but occasionally at war with one 
another. Each kingdom was divided into villages, towns and oapital cities 
{gdma, nigama, rdjadhdni). At the head of each state was the king who 
resided at the metropolis (rdjadhdnl). He was the acknowledged head of 
the state, who watched and warded his kingdom from the seat of his 
government. 

Ordinarily each state enjoyed peaceful independence. But very often 
this peace was disturbed by aggressive monarohs like Manoja, who aspired 
to universal sovereignty (cakkavattirajjam)-^ These aggressions, however, 
it should be noted, did not affect the deeper strata of the invaded kingdom but 
only gave an ephemeral disturbance over the surface particularly to the metro¬ 
polis which was de facto entrance to victory over a kingdom. 

The kings of those days often aspired to universal conquest {Cdturanta, 
Ekardja),^ as we have already seen. They were never satisfied with victories.® 
But what their conquests meant to the general mass of the people is clearly 
shown by their remaining as unaffected as ever. Invasions and retreats or in 
some cases occupations of the throne were no doubt going on between indivi¬ 
dual kingdoms. No well-directed imperial policy as we are accustomed to 
see in Medieval times is to be seen in those days. Even in cases where sub¬ 
ordination was present, as for instance under Manoja and Da^daki, no perma¬ 
nent suboiidiuation was possible. As a matter of fact the defeated king was 
never pulled down from his throne but he was allowed to enjoy it if only he, 
as a vassal, could accept the overlordship of the victorious power. A charac¬ 
teristic instance is provided by the So^mnda Jdtaka.^ A Eosala king is 
invaded by a KasI monarch. A proposal is made by the minister of the latter 
king to the former—“Great king, be not dismayed. There is no danger threa¬ 
tening your kingdom; it shall still bo yours. Only submit to King Manoja.” 


1. The term cakkavaUt undoubtedly implied, as Jayaswal thinks, the idea of territorial 
sovereignty extending upto the natural frontiers— 1M»Q„ I, p. 672. 

2. The idea of **sole monarchy*’— Skar&ja: C&turanta —known as early as the JRgveda* 

nil, 37, 3 and the Aiiareya Br&hma^, viii, 15, {Prthivyai Samudraparyant&ya SkOrHf) and 
exhorted by Kautilya. Arfhaidatra I'X, 1, is also known to the Jdtakaa, IV, p. 309-G 80 ; 310 
G. 85, p. 476-G. 1670. For the meaning of the term **EkardP' see Fedic 1, p. 119; 

Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, oh. xxxvii; its oritioism /. H, Q,, I, pp. 570 jQT; Dikshitar. Hindu 
Administrative InsMutione, pp. 79-80 and note. The HtUhiguthpkd Inscription of Kh5mvela 
mentions this idea of **Bkardt*' lane I. 

3. Of, ca paihivifh aabba^ sasamuddafh sapabbatafh ajjhavdsa viJinUva umtniaraU 

anocitain parark samuddafh pattheti dnatd hi na J. V, p, 450-G. 340. 

4. J., V, p. 316 ** ma bhUyi mah&r&ja n'aUhi te paripanitho, tava itmaiA tav'sm bhafdssaiu 
kevedam Mmogarahno vasavaH* hohr; cj. also J., VI, p. 391— $ava yuddhona Ifkeath 
nadhi kevalafh amhhkafh santako hohi tava rajjanh taveva bhavissaii*^ 
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The proposal is readily accepted and thus the KasI monarch passes on with a 
delightful pride that he has brought his rival under his submission. Thus 
overlordship and vassalage arose. There is still another interesting aspect in 
this connection to be gathered from the same Jdtaka, It gives us an idea of 
how the aspiring monarch carried on his conquests. Of couise the resources 
of a single kingdom, however great, could hardly be considered sufficient for 
(tarrying on military operations on such a large scale.' The general practice 
was that the victorious army was re-inforced by the forces of the defeated king 
and then was able to attack another front more powerfully. When this also 
was defeated, its soldiers were forced to join the invading army. In this way 
the march continued.^ However all this may be, it is app«arent that the 
idea of Permanent Annexations is quite foreign to the Jdtahis, “The establish¬ 
ment of suzerainty was only a formal affair.^” 

Frequent struggles between neighbouring states wo have already noii(‘ed. 
Political developments in one kingdom were naturally keenly watched by itr. 
neighbour. Every opportunity was taken advantage of. If only a king was 
weak—as was Mahdbllava^ —or in some natural or temporary disadvantage,® 
his neighbour was at once at the gates of the capital. Numerous references 
show that the dismissed servant—usually the minister—of one state was warmly 
received by the rival neighbour. These persons very often, as is natural, 
“proved to bo a source of incalculable mischief and injury to the kingdoms 
which they had once served.’"® Various other diplomatic tactics were in 
force. Secret agencies (upanikkhittapurisd) were posted in distant coxmtries 
to watch and report the military preparations there carried on or even the 
hostile intentions confided by a foreign prince to his most trusted minister. 
A graphic picture of this is furnished by the Mahdummagga JdtakaJ where 
we hear the report sent by a secret agent to his Master at Mithila from the 
capital of King Samkhapala. It was generally on the basis of such reports 
that the enemy planned his attack with care and dexterity. It was in this way, 
for instance, that when a king of Kaihpilla invaded Mithila, his agent secretly 
entered the city by its postern gate, inspite of all vigilant manouvering of the 
Videha Minister and successfully carried all sorts of useful nows to their Master 
outside.® 

There also existed, we should note, peaceful relations between kings, 
near or far, when they were tied by dynastic or matrimonial connections. 


1. Sen, op. ciLf p. 47. 

♦ P* xiii, 4, where Kautilya lays down similar 

ttteps leading to world power; See N. N-Law, Inter-State Bdaiiona in Ancient India, pp. Si JJ. 

3. nikshitar, ifaurpem PoUty^ p. 72. 

4. As lor instance J., I, p. 262. 

6. J., pp. n, 1^, 87 f!. 


6 . 

7. 


J., m, pp. 18.6,163 , Sen. op. cfi., p. 60. 

Sathkhapdda nStme rdjd dvudhdni sajjdpeH 
^panikkhiUapnrko pasea sdsonaiA peaeai ^ayafk idha pavaUi, 
***^**^”**' enyath taUnUo jttndthd •deMhitabbayuttatafk kirici 


fartooH najinimi, peulm tppatu 


9. Ibid, pp, 8iW.40O« 
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“Matrimony was an ^eotive bond of alliance between different ruling families. 
These alliances were not always free from political considerationsJ’’ Thus 
the AsUakhhana and the Muiupdni Jdtakaa^ present before us a king who 
thinks that it would be much more useful if he can enter into matrimonial 
alliances with two royal houses through the marriages of his daughter and 
nephew. Of such alliances we have already taken notice in the course of our 
tracing the history of those times. 

Moreover, there arose other chances also of the intimate relations bet¬ 
ween kings. Their friendship might originate even in their youthful days 
while studying together under the same teacher at Takkasila—^the famous 
resort of Princes in those times.® At times, even though the two had never 
known each other personally, a friendly feeling might grow up between them.^ 
“A common religious career might draw two or more kings together but such 
unions could possibly have no political significance in as much as these gene¬ 
rally happened after they had ceased to take any interest in the affairs of the 
world.®” 

Wo thus see that the political atmosphere, or the foreign affairs, whether 
in peace or in war, did not generally affect the peaceful and routine-like day-to 
day administration of different states. It was carried on as usual.® 


1. Son, op. cit.., p. 61. 

2. J., 1, p. 466: **tnayham bhagineyyo sabbathapi yeoa etamta aiinam r&jadhilarainanetv& 
abhieekam katvd dhitarafh annassa ranno dmadmi' emm rt^o fiataka bahu bkavisBanti** J., II, p. 
324 —**mayham bh&gineyyassa annasm dhitaram dnesarna mayham dhitaram pi anhasmin raja- 
kule daBedma;.'* tic, 

3. J.IV,p. 316j0r. 

4. J., Ill, p. 364 dvepi rajdno adiUhwahdydva kuM annamahnath ihiravissdsd 
ahB8um*\ 

6. Sen, op. ci(., p. 63. 

6. Notices of Foreigners like Megasthenes and Yuan Chwang also say the same thing. 
See Megasthenes, I; S. Visvanatha, InternaiioncU Law in Ancient India, pp. 16<9. 
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GSITEBAL PRINCIPLES ABOUT KINGSHIP 

O F the four principal theories or conceptions about the origin of king- 
ship,m., Divine origin, origin in war, the theory of contract and 
the theory of elective kingship,' the last seems to have been 
ORIGIN OF more, in fact the only one, familiar to the Jdtahas, In 

OTATE^OT* common with the united Hindu tradition—whether Brah- 

ANARCHY mai^a, Buddhist or Jaina—, the JdtahaSy as of course reflecting 
the general Buddhist thought, envisage a state of anarchy 
in the pre-State epoch when there was all disorder, the stronger devouring 
the weaker. This is characteristically exemplified in an anecdote contained 
in the Mahdsutasoma Jdtaha^ which relates how the larger fish {mahdmaccha) 
used to devour the smaller ones. This story inter alia brings before us the 
papular notion of the anarchical state known as the Mdtsya Nydya,^ which in 
some respects corresponds to the Darwinian ‘^Struggle for existence”, the 
Spencerian ‘‘Survival of the Fittest”, the Marxian “Class Struggle”, the Gobin- 
neau Cumplowiez’s “race-struggle”, and is based on the avowed principle of 
“Might is Right”. The Uluka Jdtaka,^ which is in more than one aspects a 
veritable embodiment of Constitutional procedure, preserves for us the then 
prevailing popular notion about the ‘Election of the King’ in the dawn of 
History {jpathima Kappa). “Once upon a time,” says the Jdtaka^ “the people 
who lived in the first Cycle of the world gathered together, and took for their 
king a certain man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect.”* 
This of course refers us to the fuller version of the famous discourse on Creation 
of Kingship contained in the Ajjafiiia SuUanta of the IMgha Nikdya.^ 
There the elected king is called MaMsammata or ‘chosen by general consent 


1. See Jayaswal, Hindu PuUty, II, pp. 343; U. Ghoshal, A Histoi^ of Hindu Political 
theoriee ; D. R. Bhandarkar, U. L, 1918, pp. 114-39; Beni Prasad, The Theory qf OovemmeiU 
in Ancient India: Ajit Kumar Sen, Studies in Hindu Political thought ; B. K. Sarkar, Positive 
Background of Hindu Sociology^ 1921, 1926; K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian 
Economic Thought: also Balktislma, The Evolution of the State, in /. a. Q„ III, pp. 315-35. 

2. J., V, pp. 462-4. 

3. Cf. for fuller treatment of the same, Dikshitar. Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
pp. 19-24. 

4. J., U, pp. 352-3. 

puthomakappiba sannipatitvA ekark abhifUpatk, sohhaggappaUath, 


in 4^iBnt India, p, 118 1 |. 
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(the Great Elect) who is known to the JStakas.^ Thus the human and at the 
same time eleotive origin of kingship is remembered by the Jdtakas. But as 
regards the oonditions of contract (social and governmental) formed in this 
connection, so fully described in the above SuUanta and other works, nothing 
is said.* However the basic principle of protection underlying the contract 
can indeed be gleaned through the isolated utterances in the Jdtakas, as will 
be seen.* 

A king was absolutely necessary. He was an essential factor for the 
well-being of the people. This was not only a theory but in actual feelings 
of the people of those times. As we shall see later on, the throne could on no 
account go vacant for a long time. Immediate steps were taken to raise a 
new king on the vacant throne. Well might the utterances of the people in 
the Mahdjanaka Jdtaka* that ‘the kingdom cannot be preserved without a 
king’ echo the real feelings of the time. ‘‘A man needs king and warriors 
for protection” says a gdthd in the Mahduhkusa Jdtaha.^ A condition of 
kinglessness (or more accurately statelessness) ardjatd was always viewed with 
horror.® The idea was so rampant in the minds of the people that not only 
human beings but “every species of animals—all bipeds and quadrupeds” were 
thought to have their own kings. 

The ten kingly duties {Dasardjadhamme) so often® referred to and enume¬ 
rated fully in a gdlhd of the Naiidiyamiga Jdtaka^ have become a stock-phrase 
in the Jdtakas. They arc : 

^^Ddnam Sllam Pariccdgam Ajjavam Maddavam Tapam 

Akkodham Avihimsd ca khanti ca AvirodhanamP 

“Alms, morals, charity, justice and penitence,” 

Peace, mildness, mercy, meekness, patience.” 


1. J., II. p. 311; III. p. 464. 

2. Cf. K. V. HangaBwami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian Economic Thougktt pp. 46-50; saa 

Qhoshal, Hindu Political Theofrien, pp. 137, 273-278. where several attempts at establishing an 
analogy between the Hindu and the Western theories on this point are criticised; counter- 
criticism by Benoy Kumar Sarkar, /. H. Q., 1, pp. 743-5 foot-note, and a reply and a counter- 
reply : II, p. 423 ; pp. 195-7-; 643-4. 

3. See for references to this point in other literature, Samaddar, J. B. 0. R. 8., VI, pp. 
487-490. 


4. J., VI. p. 39. *"arajakafh ndma rt^^hath p&letum na eakkd** Cf. **appat%88avd8o n&ma 
?ia vattatV\ J. II. p. 352. This was also the reason why we see people assembling together at 
the palace door and taking the king to ask for not having any issue. J., V, 279; IV, 317. 

5. J., IV, p. 296-G. 69 *'R&jdv€UA Suravata ca attho aainpanna aakkhiso bhavanti h*eU.** 
Of. ‘*As a matter of fact ancient Indian Economics starts with the fundamental assumption that 
the State is a necessity. If we separate the adventitious accretions made to this idea in later 
writings, by the substitution of 'Monarch' for the 'State' we shall find that from our earliest lite¬ 
rature down almost to the threshold of our own times there runs through the stream of In^an 
thought the repeated affirmation of the need of the State, the political community and group 
organisations.' K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian Economic Thought, p. 44. 

6. Cf. Manu, vii, 3 "Ardjoibe hi loke'amin earvato vidrute bhaydt,** and E&mAjfanu, II, 
67,8,31 also the vivid description of the misery of anarchy in the Mah&bh&rata, JS&nti*Parva, 
oh. 68— J.A.O.8., XI, 255; XIll 135-6. Kautilya says "Protected by Dafdtt the State {uro- 
spers'* Afihai&stra, 1,4; Ar&jatd King (State) lessness has up to this day oome down to mean 
' Wtvohy.*’ See discussion over this term. Dikshitar, op, eit., pp. 23 k note, 24. 

7. donkeys, J., I,jp. 282; Birds, J„ U, 852; Fish, J. V, m 462. 

^ J., 260J It J. 118, ra, p. 470iyt^p.^168. 

T.f ui, p» r 


9 . 


> 274.0.78; also J., V. p. 878-0.176. 
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Of course^ Eok* is right to a oertam extent in saying that these duties do 
not give us a picture of the king, no idea of the essence of the kingly power, of 
the obligations and functions of the Rdjan, because ‘they are nothing else tl^n 
proaoriptions of the general Buddhistic morality applicable to all lay disciples. 
However, it must be remembered that this code of morality is not purely 
Buddhistic. For is not the above gdthd itself reminiscent of the old Upanisadic 
Ideal^ or of that which is inculcated in the Bhagavadgltd in precisely the same 
words® and which runs throughout in Indian Ldterature But these are 
ideals, no doubt. What about realities ? Yes, the Jdtahas also give us more 
practical and realistic precepts applicable to a king, which show a considerable 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the machinery of administration as it 
then existed. As an instance we might cite the following remarkable gdtJids 
from the Tesahina Jdtaka^ which is, so to say, a compendium of maxims on 
Political Philosophy and which is sufficiently attractive to deserve more than 
a passing reference: 

“First of all, should a king put away 
All falsehood and anger and scorn; 

Let him do what a king has to do, 

Or else to his vow be forsworn.... 

When a prince in his rule groweth slack, 

Untrue to his name and his fame. 

Should his wealth (bhoga) all at once disappear. 

Of that prince it is counted as shame.... 

In a man energetic and bold (vUhdnaviriye) we delight®, 

If from jealousy free.... 

To all, 0 great king, be a friend, 

So that all may thy safety insure.... 

For courage as virtue he holds 
And in it goodness true espies. 

Be zealous to do what is right, 

Nor, however reviled, yield to sin, 

Be earnest in efforts for good. 

No sluggard can bliss ever win.’’ 

And again— 

“The matter, my friend, is set forth 

In a couple of maxims (padakdni) quite plain— 

To keep whatever one has (laddhassa anurakJchai^) 


100-1; 105. The same ia the ease with the five Kurudhammaa which are 
only five general virtues (stlaa), 

2. CMndoffya Upanip€id, 3,17,4 ^^Tapoddmm&rjjavamahifnsasatyavacanat^.** 

VOjiUtica tvmtfSya^ tapa Hrjjavaih AMtiti Satyamak- 


Of. MBH. V. B9 j See Hopkiiu, /. A. 0. S., 13, p. 116. 
6. f., V pp. 112^...-GO. 3-47. 


#. Aiol»'a R. B. VI. 
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And whatever one has not, to gain {ahddhassa ca yo Idbho)^ ’ 

Take as counsellors men that are wise 
Thy interests clearly to see {atthassa kovidey 
Not given to riots and waste, 

From gambling and drunkeimess free.^ 

Such an one as can guard thee aright 
And thy treasure with all proper zoal^ 

As a charioteer guides his car, 

He with skill steers the realm’s commonweal. 

Keep ever the folk (antajano) well in hand® 

And duly take stock of thy feef (citom).® 

Ne’er trust to anotner a loan or deposit {nidhim ca iviKiddnam*) 

But act for thyself.... 

What is done or undone to thy profit and loss {dyavyaya) 

It is well thou shouldst know. 

Ever blame the blameworthy, 

And favour on them that deserve it bestow. 

Thou thyself, 0 groat king! shouldst instruct 
Thy people in eveiy good way 
liost thy realm and thy substance 

Should fall to unrighteous officials {adhammihd yutd), a prey. 

See that nothing is done by thyself 
Or by others with overmuch speed. 

For the fool that so acts 

Without doubt will live to repent of the deed. 

To wrath {Kodha) one should never give way, 

For should it due bounds overflow. 

It will lead to the ruins of kings 
And the proudest of houses lay low.*^ 

Be sure that thou never as king 
Thy people misled to their cost. 

Lest all men and women alike 
In an ocean of trouble be lost....” 

How wonderfully these stanzas echo the clear voice of Kau^ilya and other 
Hindu Political Philosophers, can very well be seen from a comparison of these 
with Ariha^dstra works.® Even the words and phrases italicised in the 

1. Kautilya, Arthakdstra, 1, 20, adds two more, t?w., increasing what is protected and dis- 
peosing the wealth thus increased on meritorious purposes. Cf, also Junagadh Rook inaorip- 
tion of Skandagupta, Fleet, Q. 1 No. 14 (456-6 A. I) ) 

2. Persons versed in the Arthaiastra or Politics. See Artha^astra, XIV. 1. 

3. Of, J^ukranltisara^ I> 215-29. 

4. Of. AHhaidstra, 11, S; VII, 6. 

6. Is it the inner apartment, the harem, which was to be guarded oarefolly aoooKdmg to 
Kautilya f 

6. The text has cittatk, while the Oommentary takes it as viUafk, 

7. Cf. Pr^yaia}^ Kopava^d^h r&j&na^^ prahrtikopai}^ haUl^ irUyantSm Afi^tUMra, Vlll, 3. 

8. •peoially ArihaiMra, I, 19, Other references on the point may he pointed out: 
J., 1,280-a M; HI, 441-2, 0. 27-32; V, 99-100-0. 306-316; VI, 94*G. 96? 376-6 G, 
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above citations, remarkably agree with those employed in the Arthaiistra 
works with their technical significance. 

Evils that attend to the slothful king are very aptly described in the 
OandaXindu Jdtaka^ which reflects a bold philosophy of action and does not 
preach passivity as is generally attributed to Buddhism. ‘^Appamddo amata* 
padam, pamddo maccuno padam\^ “Zeal is the way to Eternal Bliss, but 
sloth leads to Death”—is the keystone, the essence, of this sturdy doctrine, 
A slothful king paves the way for the ruin of himself and his kingdom which 
falls a prey to robbers and spoilers. Whereas the man who arising betimes 
(kdlvtthdyin) unwearied and orderly is, his oxen and kine thrive apace, and 
riches increasing are his. 

Says a gdihd of one Jdtaka : ‘‘Right should never be violated.... If 
Right is destroyed, it destroys.”^ This Dhamma then was very comprehen¬ 
sive, ombraoing the whole bundle of laws that formed the basis of social, econo¬ 
mic and political order. To abide by these laws was the supreme duty of a/ 
king. These are no abstract principles of righteousness as the citations quoted 
above will show. The significant, practical and positive character of these 
will also be seen from the oftrepeated passages in the Jdtakas^ which mean 
by Dhamma the fulfilment and maintenance of the rights belonging to rela¬ 
tions, subjects, communities and oflOlcials and servants: ''Dhammam cara 

maharaja mdtdpitusu . puttaddresu*... mittdmaccesu - raUhe Jam- 

pade,,,, samanahrdhma'n^e - migapahkhisv^ 

Ideals and thoughts, whether political, social or economic, are at once the 
source and the reflex of actual conditions. This may not be wholly true. 
However the fact remains that noble and sublime kings lilro A.4oka rose to be 
so from the Dhamma precepts and also created the actualities for later thoughts 
to grow upon. The reciprocal influence of man and environment must be 
recognised. 


The guiding motive which impelled a king to cling to this ideal was chiefly 
the common belief in Sagga (Svarga) or heaven as the Summum honim to be 
attained for leading a virtuous life on earth. Such is the oft-repeated precept 
for a king, as for instance given in the Sdma Jdtalca,^ 

^^Dhammam cara Mahdrdja mdtdpitusu kfuUtiya 
Idha dhammam caritvdna 


Raja saggam gamissatL^^ 

Again, why was Aioka so earnest in his Dhamma ? In his scheme of values, 
he oonsideired the other world as of supreme consequence and as the objective 
of life i^^aiH haineva Mahd-phala mendti Devdnofk piyo.)^ 

I iii;i4iVa m-a 

« T~.*f in Dhammapada, V. 21. 

8. J., m, p. 466-Q. 4S. 

t n ^ ! VI, p. 94-QG. 401-10. 

« X: p- 123-00. 38-47: 223-Q. 123. 

Xiu-cy. A S. X. when be plainly disoloeea 
beloved of the gods, puts forth are (all) with reference to 
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With this guiding motive in view the king was constantly advised to look 
after the happiness of every being. The parable enunciated by the monkey 
in the Mahdkapi JdtaJca^ before the king is significant in this connection. 
The last of the Gdthds is:— 

^‘The happiness of kingdom and of army and of steed 
And city must be dear to thee, if thou wouldst rule indeed.”* 

-—an ideal inculcated even by Kautilya* and so earnestly followed by Aioka.^ 
The paternal conception so eloquently advocated by Kautilya and A6oka* is 
considered also in the Jdtakas as one of the basic principles of good 
government.® 

As a leader and protector of his subjects, the king was entrusted with 
responsibilities which were of a grave nature. His was the 
OPPM^foN support law and order in this world. ‘^But if he 

himself was unjust or kicked,” such was the idea, ‘‘how will 
law and order bo supported?” In short, he was deemed personally responsible 
for all the sins and misfortunes of his subjects and even for seasonal 
vicissitudes.People follow the king. If the king is just, the people will 
be so ; if he is unjust, so will also be his followers as kine do after a bull! This 
is the gist of the several illuminating gdthds Rdjovdda Jdtaha,^ “Yes, 

Your Excellency,’' says the ascetic of the above Jdtaka, “in the time of unjust 
kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like as well as the wild roots and fruits, 
lose their sweetness and flavour, and not these only, but the whole realm 
becomes bad and flavourless.”® Everything is alright only when the kings 
are just. Even if there is no rainfall, it is king’s fault. All the people gather 
together before his palace and ask him to atone for his sins. He is asked 
to give alms, keep the holy day, make vows of virtue and to lie down for 
seven days in his chamber on a grass pallet as was used to be done by 
former monarchsJ® 

“For him no rain falls in the time of rain, 

But out of season pours and pours amain.”’ ’ 


1. J., Ill, pp. 370-376-GG. 84-89. 

2. G. 89. 

3. Arthaiastra, I, 10. 

Ab for instance in R. X?., VI, whore ho asserts the promotion of the good of all (sofwt* 
lokahita) as the most important duty of his and in Pillar E. II whore he refers to his many and 
various kind and good deeds in respect of both men and lieast, birds and aquatic cma- 
turos. 

n, 1; IV, 3) Separ(Ue KaliAja Bdicta. See Bhandarkar, p. 861 

Diksbitar, Jfaur^on Poltlif, pp. 98-9. 

6 . J., in, p. 470 . 

7. O/. K. V. R., Aiyangar, op. cii„ pp. 66,146. 

8. J., ni, p. Ill—G. 133-136. 

9. IbU. p. 111. 

10* U, p. 368* 

U. J., n, p. 134r-6.84 i CJ. also J. lllj 458-0.48; J., V, p. 198. 
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Under such an unjust king three kinds of fear overoome men, viz., fear of 
famine, fear of pestilenoe and fear of the sword.* An oppressive ruler is held 
reeponnble for all the miseries of mankind. An old man’s foot is pieroed with 
a thorn—it is due to the king; the poor anxious mother of two grown-up 
but unmarried daughters falls down firom a tree and cries out in frantic imger: 

“Oh! When will Brahmadatta die, 

For long as he shall reign 
Our daughters live unwedded 
And for husbands sigh in vain.” 

The ox of a ploughman is struck accidentally with his ploughshare, and for this 
again the king is to blame; a milkman is kicked and upset by a vicious cow 
early in the morning—the king is at fault; a mother-cow is sore at heart on 
seeing her dear dappled calf killed—for this the village boys curse the king ; 
even a frog does not spare him when it is beaten by the hungry crows.* 

Thus a monarch was regarded as the refuge and succour of the people. 
And in case of his turning evil, there was no end to the miseries of the people. 
There is thus a great amount of truth in what the people in the Gan^indu 
Jdtaka speak out oft and anon :— 

■‘By night to thieves a prey are wo, 

To publicans by day, 

Ijowd folks abound within the realm, 

When evil kings bear sway.”® 

What such an oppressive rule led to, when people became desperate, we shall 
see later on. 


PBACTIOAL 

pouenr. 


Having all these dangers in view, the king was constantly advised to 
be op and doing eveiything for the welfare of his subjects. 
Some of the practical aspects of these teachings we have 
aboady noticed in the long extracts given from the Tesakw^ 
JStaha.* A few others may here be noticed. The king was asked to mould 
his governmental policy according to the opinion of his subjects which 
counted a great deal, as we shall see. He must personally see things with his 
own eyes and give due regard to well-meaning suggestions of others.® And 
with this end in view perhaps we find the kings of the Jdtakas going out in 
disguise— inoognUo —^to see for themselves and hear what his subjects do or 
talk about.® 


V n* ^oio — ''OhlUakabhaga$h rogabhayatk taUMbhayaih ti intAiti U»i 

v*» XXf p* IW9« 

*. J., V, pp. Wkl07.—0.0. 316,821, 325, 330, 335, 339. 

3. J., V, pp. 103-106, OQ. 819, 824, 328, 333, 338. 

4 . Ssfra pp. 81-2. 

5. J.,V,p. 100-0. 815 

«. J., n, pp. 2, 4271 IV, p. 870. 
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If the king wanted to rule safely and peacefully, he must have the 
FIVE FOLD ^^odwill of the people at heart. To do this, he should put 

POWEB. iBto practice the four elements of popularity {catuhi sanga- 

havaUhuriiy by which he could win the hearts of the people. 
Of all the five elements that go to constitute the strength of a king, that of 
wisdom (paflM) is oonsidered to be the best, and the king is advised to 
attach the greatest importance to it which is the procurer of material 
interests {attJiamvindati), The remaining four elements of power {bahm) are 
bdhubalam (power of limb—physical strength), bhogabahm (power of possess¬ 
ion—^material strength), amaccabalam (power of counsel) and abhijaccabakim 
(power of high birth—aristocratic privileges.)2 


II 

THE KING AS A MAN 


Up till now we had boon considering the position of the king as seen 
through those general principles and concepts which, though mainly based on 
theoretical speculations, must have played a considerable part in forming and 
moulding the character of the king as a reality. Rules and duties and 
responsibilities that are enjoined on the king are hero, as in other works on 
polity like the Arthaidstra of Kautilya or the Dh'irmasutras, based on actual 
conditions and go a long way in guiding the king in his administration.^ Be¬ 
fore actually taking up the administrative affairs we try to see the character 
of the king as he reveals himself in the stories themselves. 

The birth of a prince was eagerly longed for by people of those times. ^ 
BIRTH Their keen anxiety for the perpetuation of royal line, as they 

considered failure of heir to be a great misfortune, led them 
to instal a particular kind of halo about the figure of a prince. 


1. J.. Ill, p. 470 ; IV, p. 176 ; V, p. 352: cf aa^galiaha, J. Ill, p. 262-GG. 53-4, IV^ p 
llO-G. 50; V, p 362.Childers names those four aangahavatihua as largesse, affability, bene- 
fioient rule and impartiality ; Pdli Dictinary, suv. voe. Such wore the efforts of A4oka, who 
spared not a moment from out of his zealous works of public welfare. So also did Kh&ravela 
gain popularity by following these traditional methods, by construoting works of publio uti¬ 
lity il&ne 3), remitting taxes and duties (L. 7) and entertaining his subjeots (L. 4). 
HiUMgufkph& Inscriptions Barua, Br&hmi Insciptioans, p. 257. 

2, J., V, pp. 120-121, GG. 27-29. The same enumeration of the five elements of power 
with almost the same phrases, is given in the MBH, V, 37, 52-55; 0/. Hopkins, J,A,0.8, 
18, p* 152 note. 

8. What Hopkins says regarding the material of the Epic, may as well be applied to our 
JiUaka material: ''To what extent we may use in our investigation of the didactic sections con¬ 
tained in the Epic, is a question open to several answers. These portions are of oourso of late 
origin. Yet in a land so conservative as India we must concede that the gist of such dogmatio 
disoourses had probably been for a long time the result of assumed and common custom, espe* 
oially when the formal law of the early period essentially corroborates it; for law, as the Biiida 
is lend of saying, is based on custom; and custom, by the same authority, is unohangeaUe 
family in class usage** J,A.0,8,, 13, p. 70. 

4. See Hopkins's learned remarks: ibid, p. 13S and note. 
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At the conception by the queen, proper rites were performed 
(JaddhagabbJuipcinJidro),^ What ceremonies were gone through 
CHILDHOOD. ^ occasion, we are not told. Probably they included 
the ceremony known as ^^garbharahsana^^ or the protection of embryo in the 
womb, i.6., the prevention of miscarriage, which consisted mainly in reciting 
the particular hymns {garblhodraMv^m) of the .When, after 

the expiry of the period of nearly ten months,^ the child was born, there was 
no limit to peoples’ joy and happiness^. In this happiness each dropped a 
hahd'pam as the boy’s milk-money {khiramulam).^ That very day the 
happy father would order his chief general to find out how many young 
nobles had been bom that day in the ministers’ houses {armccakule). For, 
“a retinue must be prepared for my son”.® On the name-day {ndmagaha- 
nadivasay the new-born babe was given a name. The Brahma^as who read 
the different marks of the babe {lakkMncLpdtJiakdnam brdhmandnarh) were 
paid great honours. Inquiries were made of them whether there was any 
danger threatening him {antardyabhdvam).^ From the moment of his birth, 
the prince was given away in charge of female nurses (dhdtl) of the palace 
who carefully tended and brought him up.^ Special care was taken that 
the nurses were faultless. ’ ® It was only occasionally that the queen herself 
would give her milk to the child. ’' Generally the child was sucked by the 
nurses. His childhood then passed away in merriment in company with his 
mates. They played and enjoyed in and out of the palace. Sometimes 
they strode off in the park to watch the elephants engaged in fight.' ^ 
Nothing more is learnt about the activities of young princes. Their life at 
the palace was of course gay and prosperous, and, oftener than not, indolent. 
There does seem much of reality in the following description of the life of 
the Princes and Princesses, even allowing some margin for the stress that 
must bo laid on the contrast that the king makes between the palace—and 
forest-life. 

1. J„ II, p. 2 ; IV, p. 323 ; VI, p. 2. 

2. 6, 17 : 5, 1, 1, Kavhka Sutra, 98-2, Bloomfield, Tho Atharvaveda, in Chrundriss 
der Jndo-Arischen Philologte und AUertumekunde, I, B, p. 71; Cf. Jolly, Becht und Sitte, in tho 
above, p. 1^2. Cf, KauUlya: “When the queen attains the age favourable for procreation, 
priests shall offer to Indra and Brhaspati the requisite oblations,** Arthaidstra I, 17, 

3. J., IV, p. 323— ^'Daeamdsaccayena*' VI, p. 485-G. 1699. 

4. J., VI, p. 2 *^Deva mayam jiubbe andtkd, tddni sandthd jdtd $dmike no laddhi*' 

6. J., IV., p. 323. 

8. Ibid, ^^Mama putt€tB8a parivdro laddhufh mttat%y Cf. J., V, p. 210. 

7. Cf, Mann, II, 30, who lays down that the name-rite {ndmakarana) should be performed 
on the 10th or 12th day after birth; Jolly, op. & loc, at 

8. J.,VI,p. 3. 

9. J., 11, 328 ; III, p. 31 ; IV, p. 492 ; V, p. 298 , VI, p. 3 

• Jdtaka, VI, p. 3, notices the faults and merits of nurses. “If a child 
winfcs sittmg on the hip of a nurse who is too tall, its neck will become too long; if it 

its shoulder bone will be compressed, if the nurse be too thin 
we baby s th^hs will whe; if too stout, the babe will become liow-legged; the body of a very 

• ^ ouo very white is too hot; the children who drink the milk of a nurse 

vnth hanging bTOMts ha^ the ends of their noses flattened , some nurses have their milk sour, 
owera haw it bitter. Cf, also, J., VI, p. 488. All this shows at loas^ some scientific know- 
lease, no doubt. 

11. J., VI, p. 5. 

12. J.,V,p.lW. 
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“Fme ride iuus been l^oix food and well-oooked viands hitherto; 

If they miist feed oa 'wild-tree fitoit, what will the ohildten do! 

From silm dishes well-adonied or golden hitherto; 

They ate: but with bate leaves instead, what will the children do ? 

Benares cloth has been their dress, or linen hitherto ; 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do ? 

In oarriages or palanquins they’ve riddden hitherto ; 

When they must run about on foot, what.? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto ; 

Beneath the roots of trees to lie, what.? 

On cushions, rugs or broidered beds they rested hitherto : 

Reclining on a bed of grass, what.? 

They have been sprinkled with sweet scents and perfumes hitherto ; 

When covered all with dust and dirt, what.? 

When peacock’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto ; 

Bitten by insects and flies, what.?”' 

The prince was respected, very often petted by the people. They would not 
let him do any manual work even if he wished to do‘, because he was a 
“prince”. His life thus tended to bo easy-going upto the 16th year, which was 
ooneddered to be the age of discretion when generally he had to leave home and 
go abroad for purposes of higher education and training under “world-renown¬ 
ed teachers”.® It is conceivable that the young prince up to this time had 
been instructed in his father’s house in the elementary sciences (the throe Rs)’ 
and physical exercise, and it was only for higher studies both in arts and 
sciences that be went abroad.^ It is Takkasila which is invariably mention¬ 
ed as the place where those young princes go for their higher studies. Takka- 
silfi had a long-standing fame as the seat and centre of Indian culture which 
exercised a kind of intellectual suzerainty over the wide world of letters in India. 
And there is nothing to be mistrusted in the words of the Jdtakas which speak 
of this custom of sending princes to so far away a place as Takkasila, as Fiok 
seems to feel.® 

This custom of sending princes to far-away places for their higher educa¬ 
tion seems to have been prevalent in many a State of those days. Oourt-life 
at home was necessarily felt baneful for the growing prince. All sorts of lux¬ 
uries, pleasures and comforts only made a prince’s life easygoing and piaoti- 
oally, as we might see even to-day, useless for heavy responsib^ties that at- 

1. J., VI, p. 510-GG. 1883-1890. For luxurioas outer appearance of princes, see J., VI. 
pp- 144-5 GG. 047-64 ; 217-8 GG. 931-44, 485-6, of princesses, J., VI, p. 690 GG. 2443-2461; 
of course, we must give greater latitude to these apparently poetical fancies and exagger¬ 
ation. 

2. J.,IV,p. 169. 

8. J., I, pp. 269, 262, 273 ; II, pp. 2, 87, 277, 319, 323, 100 ; nI, pp. 122, 168,168, 416; 
IV, 816; V, pp 161, 210. 

4. According to Kautilya, ArtJuU^ka, I, 6, the prince had to leam alphalnrii (Km*) and 
mathcnintios after the 3rd year. After the 11th he had to study the tn^ mhf 

dnvtkfiki (philosophy) and tdrid (economics) and da%ianlti ^litios). When these wise com¬ 
pleted, it Is not expressly ssid. See Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, p. 102, 

6, Of, cU,, pp. 95-6- 
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tended a king. It was this feeling of practical utility that inspired kings of 
those days, ‘‘deliberately and as a matter of policyto send their princes abroad 
to acquii’e valuable practical experience about men and affairs of the world J 
By journeying on foot through villages and towns, plains and deserts, countries 
and kingdoms, they naturally gained rich experience which turned out to be a 
source of great help in their later life. “Now kings of former times’* says the 
Tila-MuftM-Jatahii^ “though there might bo a famous teacher living in 
their own city, used to send their sons to foreign countries afar off to complete 
their education, that by this means they might learn to quell their prido and 
highmindedness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with the 
ways of the world.” This is in complete consonance with the spirit of Kautilya 
who urges upon the prince a thorough course of intellectual training and morel 
discipline.® A thorough politician and a psychologist that he was, Kauitlya 
realized the great fact that from education springs discipline and that only 
a prince with a disciplined mind and body can carry on administration on sound 
lines. Did not the kings of the Jdtalcas remember this groat truth, when they 
sent their sons abroad ? 


LIFE AT 
TAKKASILA 


Takkasila was not the resort only for Princes, but also for students from 
other classes and ranks of society—Brahmanas, sons of 
magnates and magnificoes, sons of merchants and tailors and 
fishermen. And the education imported there was in the 
main the same, though special courses for different students were also not 
absent. As this subject on education shall bo dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter, we shall here confine ourselves to some of the general 
points only which touch the hfo of a prince in particular, though it is diflS- 
cult, we should atlrnit, to differentiate between a prince-student and others. 


Usually, though not always, the princo wont to Takkasila in company 
with his follow-students—sons of the Purohita, the ministers, the commander- 
in-chief and other ofiioers,^ Ho had to come out in tho robe of an humble 
student leaving aside all those feelings of his higher position which he had 
upto then been, consciously or unconsciously, cherishing within himself. The 
interesting and very valuable material furnished on this point by the Tila- 
Mufthi-Jdtaka,^ to which a reference has already been made and to which we 
shall have frequently to return while dealing with this subject in detail, must 
here be noted, especially because it presents before us the prince-student: 


“Calling his boy to him,” thus runs the story,-—“now the lad was sixteen 
years old—he ( 7 . 6 ., the king of Benares) gave him one-soled sandals, a sunshade 
of leaves, end a thousand pieces of money with these words : 


1 . 

2 . 


Hookeiji in '^Buddhistic 8 iudie 9 *\ p 239. 

ea cUtano puUe, math ete nihaiamdnadappd aiifunhah- 
vijjamanepi sippuggafu. 


4, y,, V, pp. 247,2C3; HE, p. 228; V, p. 210. 
^ ttp pp. 277-8. 
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“My son, get you to TakkasUa, and study there.” 

The boy obeyed, he bade his parents farewell, and in due course arrived 
at Takkasila. There he enquired for the teacher’s dwellmg, and reached it at 
the time when the teacher had finished his lecture, and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. When the lad sot eyes upon the teacher, he 
loosed his shoes, closed his simshade, and with a respectful greeting stood 
still where he was. The teacher saw that he was weary and welcomed the new 
comer. The lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully by him. 

“Where have you come from ?” he asked. 

“From Benares.” 

“Whose son are you ?” 

“I am the son of the king of Benares.” 

“What brings you here ?” 

“I come to learn,” replied the lad. 

“Well, have you brought the teacher’s foe or do you wish to attend on mo 
iu return for teaching you ?” 

“I have brought a fee with me.” and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day, and at night they 
learn of him : but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in his 
house, and thus they learn. And this teacher, like the rest, gave schooling to 
the prince on every light and lucky day. Thus the young prince was taught. 

A long passage this, yet it brings before us practically all the principal 
features of the educational system of those times. 

It would appear from the above passage that the prince left his home with 
a very modest equipment and lived at his teacher’s house as an humble student. 
The system thus inevitably fostered healthy feelings of comradeship, with 
no recognition whatsoever of earthly distinctions. In fact, we may be forced 
to feel that “youths of all sorts and conditions of life, of different classes and 
castes, had all their divisions and distinctions merged in the democracy of learn¬ 
ing.” ’ And yet, instances arc not rare where we receive a strong impression, 
that with what of feelings of common pursuits and of the stringency of the 
moral code binding all into one compact whole, that instinctive class-conscious¬ 
ness, specially in the aristocratic blood,* was not possible to be effaced com¬ 
pletely. The first and the basic distinction that the “world-renowned teacher” 
unfortunately makes, viz,, that of the paying and non-paying students receiving 
different treatment, must necessarily create a feeling of distinction and divi¬ 
sion.* What must have the Prince, of course always coming 1000 

pieces as the teacher’s fee {dedryabhaga) and hence living there as an eldest son, 

E B. K. 1d.ookeTii in **Bu^ p. 244. " 

S. The Khattiyas of the J&takas are proud of their birth or stains, what then to say ol 
the Prinoe, the Khattiya par exceUencef 

3. In this case, it may be recalled that the older Br&hma^cal system of was 
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felt against other poor students undergoing ‘daily a course of exacting and low 
kind of menial service for the school’ should bo easily imaginable. Reading 
of human ps 3 ^hology, particularly of the growing youth, would bo erring if it 
tried to see harmonious relationships under such circumstances. Try hard 
as he would to make himself amenable to the stricter system of moral and in¬ 
tellectual discipline, the prince could not, possibly, forego his aristocratic con¬ 
sciousness. Of course it was the right and duty of the teacher to punish all 
defiance of rules and regulations, come from whatever corner it might. But 
unfortunately the proud KhaUiya youth would at once consider this as an in¬ 
sult to, and an infringement upon, his high position. And the malicious spirit 
of revenge must have been lurking in his inner heart only to burst open when 
the opportunity presented itself, for instance, when he became the ruler of his 
kingdom. Such an instance is presented by the Tilamytthi Jdtaka again.' 
In the beginning the prince behaves w'oll. One day he goes for a bath along 
with his toaehcr. He sees an old woman sitting and watching some white 
seeds that she had prepared. The youth picks up a handful and eats away 
without paying anything. The same thing happens on the next and the third 
day, when the poor old woman cries out, “Master, I have been parching some 
seeds, and your pupil took a handful and ate them ! This ho has done to-day, 
he did it yesterday and he did it the day before ! Surely he will eat me out of 
house and homo !” The teacher consoles her and causing two lads to take the 
young follow by his two hands, smites him thrice upon the back with a bamboo 
stick, bidding him take care not to do it again. The youth keeps 
silent at the moment though the “bloodshot glare” in his eyes is not concealed, 
and after finishing his courses, reverently invites the teacher to come to his 
kingdom when he becomes the rulor. The honest teacher, then, goes there 
and witnesses the revengeful mien of his pupil-now a king. The story, of 
course, then ends with a convincing speech of the teacher dwelling on the use¬ 
fulness of discipline which ultimately quiets the king. Instances of this kind can 
be found in other places also. The of the Dhortusakha Jdtaka^ is forced 
to hear the advice of his teacher ‘to suppress his cruel, harsh and violent nature, 
as, says the teacher, power that is attained by a man of violence is shortlived, 
and when it is gone from him, he is like a ship that is wrecked at soa.^ 

What were the Courses of Study that the prince could and would go 
OOUBSE OF ^^r^Bgh at the world-famous university of Takkasila ? The 
STUDY three Vedas and the eighteen or all the arts {tayo vede aithdmsa 

^jjhdpfhdndni or sippdni) is the conventional list of the 
subjects of study taught at Takkasila.^ The three Vedas, of course, refer 
to the older Brahmauic threefold knowledge— trayividyd —^that of the Rk, 


iao!M sowider as ttnder that systezQ it was the more usual practice for the brahmac&rt 
to to hw teacher only when he heoame a Bn&iaka and ended his studentship—thus 

I. H, pp, 279-282, 00. 4-S. 
iif*, m, pp* 158-9* 

/ML 0.14. 

I# pp. 859,8561 R# p. 87 I HI, pp, ua, 122-eta. 


lumeBt ni, p. 1 pp. 229-230. 
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the Yajus and the Saman^ thus showing that the Atharva Veda was not 
included in this curriculum.’ We have, unfortunately, no mention of 
individual subjects wider the sciences and arts {Sippdni),^ thou^ there are 
stray passages which name some subjects under ‘scientific and technical 
education,’ which may or may not come under the ‘Eighteen Sippas or 
VijjhdtthandnV\ Of these, we may particularly note the following : Ele¬ 
phant Lore {HatihisuUa),^ Magic Charms (manic),'* Hunting by bow {dhanu- 
kofim nissdya Ivddahammam),^ Spell for understanding all animals’ cries 
(Sa66amcajananaman<am)® and Archery {Isfidpasippa)J These were per¬ 
haps some of the Arts and Sciences which specially attracted the prince 
more than the study of the Vedas which was the birthright of the Brah- 
mauas, though we are not bpecifically told so.® It is rather difficult to 
conceive that the young prince should be prattling over the huge collection of 
hymns which were, presumably, not of much practical value in the governance 
of the kingdom. Wo may, therefore, without much fear of ill-imagination, 
dismiss the stock phrase as only conventional and take it that the general 
education of the prince, as Hopkins® has carefully tried to show regarding 
the Epic prince, consisted in learning the aphorisms on horses, on elephants, 
on chariots, and praotical uses of military machines like arachery, and fine 
arts and a general knowledge of philosophy economics and politics—the 
AnmksiM, Vdrtid and Dandaniti of the Dharmasutras and of Kautilya, 


As regards his general mode of life at the University, there is nothing 
more to be said, as it was the same as that of any other 
student excepting the distinction which we noticed before, 
viz., that he, being one of the group of dcariyabhdgaddyakds, 
lived a somewhat privileged life, being treated as the eldest son of the 
teacher. We have no knowledge as to the manner in which these princes 


STUDY OF 
POLITICS 


1. Kautilya, also has tho triple vedas, together with dnvlk^ikl (philosophy) varia (econo¬ 
mics) and dandaniti (politics) as the courses of study for a prince : Sec Artha^dstra, I, 5 ; CJ. 
Manu, VII, 43. 

2. Tho Milindapahho, VI, 11, gives the individual namos of the 19 sippas, then current. 
For the names of tho various subjects of study in tho older Brdhmanas and Upami^ads, see 
Mookerji, Bir Asutosh Silver Jubilee Memori(d Volume, III, pt. I, pp. 237-42. Ksatravidyd 
must have beou a special subject for a prince. 

3. J., II, p. 47. 

4. Ibid,p. 100. 

5. Ibid., p. 200. 

6. J., Ill, p. 416. 

7. J., I, p. 366 ; II, p. 87 ; III, p. 219; V, p. 128. 

8. The following references seom to indicate that the princes generally learnt onW 
tho Sippas, no mention of the Vedas being made: J., Ill, p. 238; V, pp. 161, 177, 247, 
426. 

9. J.A.O.S., 13, pp. 108-112. Somo pertinent remarks of the erudite scholar are worth 
notioixig : **The active young knight and busy trader must have performed the duties toward 
the Vada in a very perftmetory manner, if at all. The more reasonable supposition eeeanB to me 
to be that, while in the early age there was no let to the desire of a young warrior if he wished 
to be Feda-leamed, the convenient practices of his caste nevertheless constrained most of his 
attention to arms... and he probably did nothing more than go over the teset of the Feda. 
The memorising of even one Fsdtc collection, it is absurd to believe, oould have been attempted 
by suoh young warriors as those the Epic depicts. The practice must Imve been peculiar to the 
man of leisure, the priest** 
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mixed with other students, Brahmauas, merchants and others. But one 
interesting thing can be seen. Princes hailing from difEoront kingdoms, here, 
contracted friendship,’ as we saw in the beginning of this Scwtion, which had 
considerable efiect upon their lives later on. Even some of the teachers 
seem to have taken a good deal of interest in the internal afEairs of the king¬ 
doms which were represented by these princes. They were able, on the 
basis of reports procured from their pupils, to form a somewhat definite idea 
regarding the prospects of their pupils in their own countries and the dangers 
they were likely to face in the near future”.* Furthermore, they must have 
had a general idea about the motives that led to rivalries and struggles in 
politics and how these could be clearly checked. With these notions in their 
minds, they did not forget to tender practical and valuable advice to these 
aspiring Khattiya youths, which proved remarkably helpful in facing the 
calamities when they took the reins of Government in their hands. 

It is through such practical advice that the prince in the Thma-Jdtdka^ 
succeeds later on, when he ascends to the throne, in averting a great calamity 
coming from his own sou who was planning a plot against him. A teacher at 
Takkasila presents a set of five weapons to a prince when he loaves the Univer¬ 
sity and starts for homo, with the help of which ho defeats a very powerful 
enemy on the way.** There is an exceptional case where a king places h^s 
sons each under the charge of a separate courtier {a^mcca) with directions to 
tei|ch them each what they ought to learn {sikkhitabbayidtakam). The Sam- 
vcni^ Jdtaka^'^ where this occurs, shows how great the influence of the teacher 
was in moulding the character of the prince. The courtier who takes charge 
of the youngest prince imparts to him ‘something more than a mere academic 
education—something that is the product of deep political knowledge which 
guides the prince successfully through his grave responsibilities’. 

How long did he stay abroad for education is nowhere stated in the 
Jdtakas,^ The education of a prince was not yet complete when he left the 
University. It was now the time to have a practical training of what he had 
learnt iu theory. It is with this intent that wo find the princes, after complet¬ 
ing their studies at Takkasila, undertaking extensive travels through towns 
and villages and all the land to acquire all practical usages and understand 
country observances.^ And when, after such an extensive travel rich with 
experience, he returns to his country, the prince has to demonstrate his leam- 


1. For instance, See J., IV, pp. 316 ff. 

2. Sen, op, cit,, p. 78. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 122-126. 


4, J., I, pp. 273-276. 
6. J..IV,pp. laijy. 


6 . Under the older Brahmanical system as found in the DharmasHtras and other works, 
from seven and a haU to thirteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-six, forty-eight or even more 
J r’TO perfected.’ Hopkins says : ... and we shall be ante- 
OMently wposed to thi^ that the students of warrior and people—caste were permitted to 
give n^ study mmere^er conations, as they were easily freed from penances obligatory on 
pnests. J. A, u, Otp lOf p. iQo. 


XT M 238—“dfoWa Hmaffaeippatk ca sikkhMSdma desctdiriUafh 

V, pp. 247 420« 
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ing and various accomplishments and impress upon his father.' He is then 
fit to be appointed to the post of Vpardja or Viceroy.* It is not difficult to 
imagine that the return of the prince was something more than an ordinary 
occurrence, and was attended by festivities both in the palace and in the city. 
A king of Benares, thus, orders a general amnesty for all prisoners on the return 
of his son from Takkasila.® 


It was probably usual for the princes to get married after their return 
MARRIAGE Takkasila and before their assuming the post and charge 

of Viceroyalty. We cannot form any definite idea as to how 
these royal marriages were accomplished.^ Marriages between nephews and 
nieces were in vogue.® Even those between brothers and sisters are 
known,® where they afterwards succeed as kings and queens. But these 
seem to be very rare cases. The more usual custom was probably to get 
a bride from other royal families. Instances of this kind we have already 
noticed in connection with Political History. But who chose the bride ? 
The prince himself ? Most probably he did not. Looking to the general 
custom in vogue in other grades of society of the times, it seems the parents— 
the king and the queen—found out a wife for their son. The Kma JdtaJea^ 
is an instance in point. If we wish to rely on this single Jataka^ we may 
derive some interesting information. Counsellors were despatched to find out 
a suitable princess. They would approach the father of a worthy princess 
and say ‘Our king desires to contract a marriage (dvdluji) with your daugh^ftr.’ 
If decided, the parents with a great retinue, wont on an appointed day^^to 
bring the princess. On their return the city was decorated, prisoners ifH- 
leased and festivities indulged in. This was the proper marriage. But, as 
we shall see, a king was free in having as many wives as he liked. He dwelt 
in a separate palace of his own.® 


It goes on all well if the prince is the only son of his father. Nothing 
unusual happens and the prince, without any hindrance, 
marries, becomes the Viceroy and, after his father’s death, 
ascends to the throne.® But in many cases he has at least 
one brother, if not more, who turns out to be a stumbling block in the way 
of his succession to the throne, and suddenly on the death of the aged 


VICEROY 

ALTY. 


1. J., Ill, p, 159 ; IV ,pp. 96,402 ; C/. Arihahaatra, 1,17. 

2. J., I, p. 269 ; II, p. 212 , III, pp. 123, 159, 407 ; IV, pp. 96, 168, 176, 402; V, p. 22; 
VI, p. 30. It 18 only very rarely that princes obtain power immediately after return from the 
University, J., IV, pp. 96, 316 ; V, pp. 177, 468. 

3. J., IV, p. 176—“flwso... dgatakale raj& sabbani bandhandg&rani 8odhapetv&,** 

4. See for Royal Marriages in the Great Epic, Hopkins, J.A,O.S,, 13, pp. 167-70. 

6. <T*, 1, p* 457. 

6. J., IV, p. 106. 

7. J., V, pp. 281-6. 

8. J., 11, p. 374 ; IV, p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502; III, p. 415. 

9. This seems to be the normal course of the life of the prince as the loHowing passages 
ooourring often, will show: '*8o vayappaUo Takkaailath gantvd uggahiiaHppo dganM pitu sippaik 
dms0$mtipat^t^hM4Mapaifabk^pUuaoca^€mr&jdhuM dkammemfMadk iOrenio... 

in, pp. 169, 407 : IV, pp. 176, 402; also J., I, p. 136; II, p, 113, 349 ; V,35, 
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father there is an outburst of jealousies, which soon develops into a bitter 
fratricidal war. ’ In the ordinary course of affairs, the elder of the two 
brothers becomes Ujxifdja on the completion of his education and the 
younger is given the post of Commander-in-chief (sendjxiti). And, if nothing 
untoward happens, when the father dies, the older ascends to the throne 
as a king and the younger is appointed as Upardja.^ In the event of a 
king having more than two sons, the usual practice followed was perhaps 
this, that they married and settled down and either lived as the king s com¬ 
panions^ or the king gave them each a province and let them go.^ 

The real conflict, however, arises in case the younger brother begins to 
cherish an idea of getting hold of the kingdom putting aside 
his elder, whose was the hereditarv claim to the throne. We 
BROTHERS. have sufiBicient evidence to got an idea of these conflicts. The 
youngest prince of a king of Benares consults some Pacceka 
Buddhas regarding his prospects of succession and finding that he has none, 
he leaves the country and on the advice of his consultants goes straight¬ 
away to Gandhara where he succeeds in securing the throne.® In some 
oases, even after the elder has already succeeded to the throne, the younger 
does not leave the idea and carries on his secret plannings. A report is 
Ikade by a slave to the king of such plottings of his brother. The king 
bc||mes suspicious and interns his brother in a certain house near the 
paSce. The man somehow manages to escape and returns with a vast army 

invites his brother either to surrender the throne to him or give battle, 
tn a fight that ensues the elder is killed and the younger easily gets to the 
throne.® Elsewhere’ the elder brother is serving as the Upardja and the 
younger as Commander-in-Chief during the life time of their father. After 
the death of the King, the courtiers, as was usual, want to make the elder 
son king, but he is overtaken by a feeling of disgust for the kingdom which 
is then offered to his younger brother. But shortly afterwards he gets rid 
of his erstwhile feeling and is tempted to seize the kingdom. He proceeds to 
the capital with a host of his follow^ers, invites the king to give battle or 
surrender, who, out of discretion, abdicates the throne and gets himself 
appointed as Upardja under his elder brother. 


1. Sen, op, cit, p. 79. 

2. J., 1,138 ; II, 367 ; IV, p. 168 ; VI, p. 30 ; also J., II, p. 212. 

3. J., II, p. 116 “... .(e satta pi jana anupubbena vat/appeUta ghar&v&sath gahelva ranilo 
sohAya viya vicarantV^ 

4. J., IV, p. 131— (Math janapadafh datvA uyyojesi VI, p. 294-Q. 1284— 

**PuUa*h va bh&tarafh Bain va 
SaiApagganhati KhaUiyo 
OdnAkl nigamehi va 
Potfhe Janapadehi «4.** 

^ ewdenoe of the SdieU of Aloka wheie we find that KumdroB were appointed 
ae heads of provinces. Bhandarkar Afoka, pp. 326-9. 

5. J., I, pp. 395-399. 

6. J. VJ, pp. 30-31. 

7. J. IV, pp. 168-9, 
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A somewhat similar incident occurs in another pJace also.^ The king 
on his death-bed recommends to the courtiers that his elder son should succeed 
to the throne and the younger should be heir-apparent. The elder, however, 
has no liking for kingship but lives in all royal state and the younger is conse¬ 
crated as king. Here again ear-poisoning is at work against the elder brother 
who is about to be taken prisoner, when out of disgust he goes away to a 
foreign country where he earns his living by archery that he had learnt at Tak- 
kasila. 

Hindu political literature lays down a great principle viz,, ^Wdjyam 
rdksati raksitah’\^ meaning that he who is protected protects 
RELATIONS the realm. ^ That is, the king should protect himself. This 
FATHER & personal safety must bo from his own sons, thieves and 

SON. enemies. Kautilya devotes a whole chapter on ‘^protection of 

princes”^ wherein he, with his usual masterly insight into 
human nature and current conditions, shows what a danger the prince is 
likely to be to a father, and lays down what steps should be taken by the 
latter to protect himself against the former, He quotes the opinions 
of some of his predecessors in this connection which, at times® go to horrible 
extremes. One of these, that of Bharadvaja, is that “princes like crabs 
have a notorious tendency of eating up their begetter’The retort mu^*^ 
have been an outcome of long experience with actualities, and not a c|pt- 
monplace theoretical speculation. The Jdtcilas place before us a good u||ny 
nstancos of the tendency described above. 

A prince of 16 years of age becomes greedy of his father’s splendour (siri- 
vibhavam) and is tired of waiting for his death. He resolves to kill him and in 
this he is bestirred by his followers {upattJidkd), who are of the opinion that it is 
no good getting kingdom when one is old. He tries four expedients one after 
another 1 U 2 :., (a) administering poison to his father’s food {visam khdddpetvd), 
(b) taking his stand amongst his father’s councillors at the time of the great 
levee {mahdupatthdnam) and striking him a blow with his sword when off his 
guard, (c) stabbing him at the top of the stairs in the royal closet and (d) 
hiding himself beneath the bed-stead in the king’s chamber on the floor of the 
palace intending to kill him as soon as he enters the room. But everytime 
the impatient prince fails to carry out his plans and he finally begs his father’s 
pardon. The father, however, has apparently no faith in his son. So the 
prince is bound in chains, placed into prison house and well guarded.^ A 
similar thing happens in another Jdtaka,^ The prince, greedy of the throne 

1. J.,II,p.87 

2. Cf.AHhaiikstral,ll. 

3. Diksitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 98. 

4. Afilyaidstra,!, 17. 

6 . For ittstanoe those of the Ambhiyas and of VatavySdhi: Ibid\ Cf, Qhodud* Hindu 
PolUicdl Theories, p. 162. 

6. Arihaidstra, 1, 17. 

7. J., m, pp. 123-5, GG. 149 152. 

8. J., m, pp. 216-8. 
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says to his followers : “My father is still young. When I come to look upon 
his funeral pyre I shall be a worn-out old man. What good will it be for me 
to come to the throne then?*’.' Machinations are on foot. And here again, 
stirred by his followers, who by the by do not approve of the idea of going 
to the frontier and raise an open revolt against his father, he tries to use some 
expedients: viz., (a) killing him near the bathing ghat (mhd'napokkhmarfi 
(b) stabbing him at the foot of the stair-case (sopdnapddamule) and (c) kill¬ 
ing him by a blow of the ‘spoon-shaped instrument with its long handle poi¬ 
soned {d^hadandikam dalbipaharanam). He fails and is arrested, put in 
chains and thrown into prison. The way in which the princes are dealt with 
in both the instances given above agrees well with the policy as laid down by 
Vi&laksa and Parafera according to Kautilya,^ viz., that the unruly prince 
should be kept under guard in a definite place or fort. 

Very often the king smelt the suspicious nature of his son when acHng 
as a Viceroy. He did not, then, want his presence in the city, as long as ho 
himself was alive . Thus ponders a king on seeing his son who had come to 
pay his respects to him: ‘*This fellow may do me wrong, if he gets an oppor¬ 
tunity.” And he asks him to go away from his city and live in another place. 
The son goes to a \dllage and dwells there with his wife.^ Another instance of 
banishment is given in the Putabhatta Jdtdka.^ Accompanied with his 
he prince comes to a village and lives there during the rest of his 
*8 life. Similarly a king growing suspicious on observing how magnificent 
le pomp of his son, banishes him from his realm. The prince with his 
nakes his way to the Himalayas and lives there till his father’s death.® 
.r are the fears entertained by the king of the Bhuridatta Jdtaha,^ 
and he orders the heir-apparent to accept a life of temporary exile 
from the city. In all these instances, we notice that the exile was 
only temporary; immediately after the death of the father, the prince re¬ 
turned to take charge of the kingdom which was hereditary (kvlasantakam). A 
few more instances of these unfilial relations may be noticed. A king wants 
to get rid of his son whom he had appointed as the Viceroy. When his Kingdom 
is attacked by a hostile king, he orders his son to go and defend the city. But 
the latter, kgaowing the situation, leaves the city, the whole population follow¬ 
ing him. The king thus left helpless flees away with his wife and the jmrohita 
and the prince then comes back to occupy the throne.^ In another place® 
a prince actually puts his father to death and in this case also the parricide 

l. JM, p. 216 *'mayhafh pUa iaruno, ahath etaesa dhumahSdafh olokento mahdllako 
ohavt§9Qm% jar^inno, tddaee k&le laddhendpi rajiena koattho?** Almost the same words 
oooiir again at J., V, p. 263. 

2’ r ’* antare dusaeya'^ 

5* J * TT S* Pi*dtU>bheyy&pi me ayafh ti atlano putktm dsankato nihari*' 

puUaaea parivdraaampaUifh disvd uppanneuatiko 

^ Uso n, p 116. 

thapesi. Kinc&pi uparajje (hapeei mdrdpe^ 

^ wcAetf*.** Dr. Sen, op, c»i., p, 82, seems to have read 

^ aympathies with princes who may be wrongly or 
oy tQeir fathers ana gives some advioe. AHMd^tra, 1,18. 

13 


o. 0., VI, p. ios; f 

7. J,, ni, pp, 416- 
tvkdmo pam M JkuM 
ilie passage wrongly. E 
anjaatlypnt to tronhies 

8. d., V, p. 263. 
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is helped by his attendants, while the priestly friend flies away to the Hima* 
tayas on hearing about this plot. 

We have now reached a stage in the course of our narration, when the king 
begins to play his part in the administration of the kingdom as a prince,* 
when, of course, the cases just before described were absent, and all was normal. 

The Jdldkas unfortunately do not give us any clear idea about the duties 
and functions of the Viceroy. As a matter of fact, there is not much said about 
his person or his office, as he is oftener than not described as only assuming the 
throne after his father’s death. What they sometimes speak is confined only 
to superficial things. Thus we see that on ceremonial occasions the Upardja 
sits behind the king on the bnck of the elephant,^ a seat which is otherwise 
occupied by the furohita,^ He probably used to pay his devoirs (rdjupat- 
thdnam) to the king at evening.'* The Kurudhamma Jdtaha^ has an in¬ 
teresting thing to say in this connection : “and when they came to the palace 
courtyard in his car,” thus runs the description about the Viceroy’s visit to 
the palace, “if he wished to eat w’ith the king, and spend the night there, he 
would throw his reigns and goad upon the yoke ; and that was a sign for the 
people to depart: and next morning early they would come again and stand 
awaiting the Viceroy’s departure. And the charioteer (too) would attend 
the car and come again with it early in the morning and wait by the Kin^ 
door. But if the Viceroy would depart at the same time, he left the reinsJE 
goad there in the chariot {antofathe)^ and went in to wait upon the 
Then the people, taking it for a sign that he would presently depart, stood 
ing there at the palace door.” There is nothing taht may sound incredibly 
in this account and it really gives a welcome sidelight on Court-life of those 
days. 

It is very likely that the Viceroy sometimes took part in the administra¬ 
tion of justice and had higher authority than the Sendpati or the priest who 
also, not infrequently, are seen acting as judges. A man who had lost his suit 
at the hand of the then judge, a priest who took bribes, approaches the Viceroy 
and appeals for justice. The Viceroy comes to the Court and overrides the 
judgment of the former judge and makes the man the owner of h& disputed 
property.® 

1. The Crown Prince or Tuvar&ja is always mentioned as one among the ei^teen Hlrtheu* 
or the heads of departments of the state of ancient Indian historical literature. For the names 
of these. See Nag, Les Theories Diplomatiquea De VInde An/qiennef pp. 38 Jff; also Jayaawal, 
Hindu Polity, 11, pp. 133-4. See Arthai&stra 1,12. Under Mauryan administration he was a 
regular officer of the state drawing a handsome allowance of 48,000 panas yearly, the highest 
remuneration eoual to that of the purohita, Commander-in-Chief, King^s mother and queen : 
C/. ibid, V, 3. See Also Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 124-5. 

2. J., II, p. 374. 

3. For he was a constant companion of the king whenever he went outside. See J., IV, p. 
232; V, p. 101. 

4. J., II, pp. 374; VI, p. 131. 

6. J , n, pp. 374-6. 

6. J., VI, p. 131. That the Viceroy had a share in the administration of justice is also 
dear from the C!ommentaiy on the Mahaparinibb&na Suttanta, wherein we find that 
process of law from the institution of a suit to its final decision was a considerably oompUcatea 
affair**. Cf, Pick, op, cit., p. 107 and note. 
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The UpCMrdja was considered as a “sub-king/’ a vice-regent. He however 
did not necessarily act for the king during the latter’s absence. Once a king 
entrusts the kingdom to the care of his mother. ’ Another king who sets out 
on a long journey to discover his faults, hands over the charge of the realm to 
the ministers as a whole. ^ Sometimes he is seen acting as a mediator be¬ 
tween the king and the ministers.^ 

More than these vague indications of the Viceroy’s functions, wo are not 
told anything about him.^ 

Just a few moments before we saw how the whole problem of succession 
to the throne was complicated by premature jealousies on the part of the 
princes. We also notice, inter alia, that kingship was geno- 
SUCCESSION: rally hereditary in character (Kulasantaham),^ and the king- 

HBREDITARY dom descended directly to the king’s oldest son,® as were 
AND ACCORD- the conditions from the Vedic times. This was the general 
ING TO PRI- custom: Abnormal circumstances of course arose when 
MOGENTTURE. this custom was, or rather had to be, set aside. That King- 
ship was hereditary is also clear from the stories where wo 
witness people’s anxiety for the perpetuation of the royal lino. Thus for 
instance in the Siiruci JdtaJea^, we observe a vast gathering of towns¬ 
folk in the palace courtyard with upbraidings. “What is it ?” asks 
the king. “Fault we have no other to find,” reply the people, “but 
thisi that you have no son to keep your lino. You have but one queen, 
yetf a royal prince should have sixteen thousand at the least. Choose a 
company of women, my lord: some worthy wife will bring you a son.” 
The monogamous king, however, refuses to flinch from his previous promise. 
Then the virtuous queen herself, playing the part of mother and wife 
to the king, presents to him a company of women. It is again the same anxi¬ 
ous and assailing feelings of the people that drive the poor, helpless king of the 
Kusa Jdtaka^ to agree to the barbarous proposal of exposing all the women 
of the harem, including even the chief queen, for promiscuous intercourse 
with his own subjects in order to obtain a son to succeed to the throne. 

As a rule, only the sons of the eldest queen (aggamahesi) who must be, as 
Fick surmises,’® of the samo caste as the king and thus a Khattiyd, seem legi¬ 
timate heirs to the Crown. 


1 . J.,VI. p.95. 

2 . J.,lV,p. 370. 

3. J., II, p. 316. 

In ft dnunft ftsoribed to BhEsa, we find that one duty of hia was to keep a record of the 
rooeedings— Paficaratra, Act II, 41; S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture through the 

, p.. 106, 


.A, 203, 231, 264, 323; IH, pp. 67,126, 149, 169, 216, 

407, ^9; XV, p. 124; VI 34 , 153 ; Qf, Bhavabhuti, Uttararamacaritaih, I, il, 22. 

J., L PP-127, 137 ; n, pp. 39, 87, 212; VI, pp. 30, 96; C/. Arthaidetra 1,17. 


6. J.,I, 

J!* Zaamer, Altindiecke Leben, pp. 162, J72; views of different 

Mhoto on the point: Tad. Ind, 11 , p. 211 ; for the epic periciS; See Hopkins, op. cU., 13, pp. 

i J.,lV,pp. 317#. 

d.,V, pp. l^kins, op ciLp 13, p. 138 n. 

' P* 122. That the elde^ should always be a KhaUiyd was not, and could not be 
we have instances where women others than of the 
XMNfd eaite are made ma queens whom sons must succeed. 
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Exceptions to the general rule given above, viz,, that of heredity and 
EXCEPTIONS. did naturally arise. With regard to the first, 

we naay note the following : If a king was without a son, his 
brother, if any he had, could ascend the throne’. If he left a nephew and a 
daughter surviving him, he would nominate his nephew to the throne and 
marry his daughter to him, in which case the continuity of the direct line 
alone was broken but the dynasty did not end. Such are the two instances 
furnished by the Asilahkham and the Mudapdni Jdrakas.^ 

As regards the latter, it is sufficient to remember, that the custom usually 
in vogue was to confer the crown upon tlio first born as the numerous references 
show. And if we find youngers occupying the throne, it is always clearly in 
contravention to the long-standing principle. The cases we noticed before, 
where the eldest sons in their temporary fits leave the throne and the youngers 
occupy it, arc, no doubt, exceptions to the general rule. When a Benares king 
on his death-bed instructs his courtiers that “all my sons have a right to the 
white umbrella : but you may give it to him that pleases your mind,”^ ho 
speaks something that is obviously unusual. If the youngest prince is 
recognised in this case by his elder brothers as king, it is duo to his extra¬ 
ordinary virtues. In the same way the youngest prince of the Telapatta 
Jdtaka,^ does consult some paccckabuddhas regarding his prospects of succes¬ 
sion, but he is disappointed. 

If there was neither a male heir nor a kinsman who could succeed, thetuo- 
cossor was, most probably, chosen by the ministers and iHio 
S^^E^ION^ citizens combined. In no circumstance was the crown form¬ 
ally placed on the head of a woman. However, an inci¬ 
dental statement would seem to indicate that such cases, though excep¬ 
tional, did occur. Thus says a gdthd of the KandinaJdtaka^ 

“Cursed by the dart of love that works men pain. 

Cursed by the land whore women rule supreme, 

And cursed the fool that bows to woman's sway."® 

There is also a real instance where the throne is handed over to a woman. 
On the death of king Udaya no king was set up, but the commands of his wife. 
Udayabhadda were promulgated and the ministers carried on the administra¬ 
tion of the kingdom.’^ In another story,® a brother gives his own share of the 
kingdom to his sister, but it is not clear whether the latter was duly crowned. 
We learn from another story® that when the throne of Benares was left vacant 

1. J.. Vl,p. 40; also V, p. 185, 

2. J., I, pp. 455 ff ; II, pp. 323 ff. 

3. J., IV, pp. 131 jor. 

4 . J., I, p. 395. 

5 . J., I, p. 155 G. 12 ^'dhifcMhu tafh ianapada^ yaUha itthl parMyihd,'^ 

6 . The same thing is told more olearlj in the prose portion of the same J&talca janth 
padatk mdtugdmo vic&reii anwdsati eo iUhi-parinayako janapado gardhito 

7. J., iV, p. 105 rdjd nahosi, udayabhadddya eva fiSd paeafft, amaccA owimA* 

8 . J.,IV,p.84. 

8 . J.,IV,p.487.G.314. 
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]by the Intig turning a hermit, the people gathered before the palace door and 
requested the queen to undertake royal duties. All those may be exceptions, 
but they at least show that women also sometimes took the reins of govern- 
ment in their hands. 

This leads Ub to the question of election. From what has already been said, 
an impression might have gained ground, that the matter of 
ELECTION. succession was wholly and solely in the hands of the king. But 
this was not always the case. There was the people’s voice, vox populi, 
which became specially uppermost when the question of electing a 
new successor arose, owing to the lack of a regular heir. On the death 
of a king of Gandhara, a prince hailing from Magadha was placed on tlie vacant 
throne by the joint will of the citizens and the Courtiers of Takkasila.' The 
Paficagaru Jdlaka^ does speak of the same prince as one on whom the kingdom 
was conferred by the people (nagaravdslhi). Elsewhere® a king while renoimo- 
ing the world as an ascetic, directs his people to elect a successor. Such a 
popular voice is also heard from the timely warning given to the vicious prince 
of the Ekapanna Jdtaka “The people of this kingdom, dreading what a 
prince so fierce and passionate may become when king, wiU not place you on 
the throne but uproot you like this nimb tree and drive you forth into exile.” 
It is apparent from all this that the people could, under some circumstances 
at least, elect a king.® The people’s voice was also effective in cases where 
kingly rule proved baneful or oppressive. But about this, we shall speak later 
on, while examining the character of the monarchical rule in general. Let us 
here carry on the discussion on election to its logical conclusion. And here 
wo come to examine instances where the rule of heredity and primogeniture 
were done away with, and the question of succession fell in the hands of the 
ministers and the citizens. 

Of course, as a general rule, the deathbed instructions of a monarch re- 
MINISTEES garding succession were followed, if he had left an heir to the 
AND throne. But we have instances which show that heredity was 

ELECTION. support by which a prince could get on 

to the throne. He was thoroughly examined by the ministers and if found 
worthy And capable, then only he was declared fit for kingship. Thus the 
Gdmaifica'^ Jdtaka^ relates how the ministers, after they had performed 
the funeral ceremonies with great eclat and made funeral gifts, met in the 
palace and told the prince that he, being rather young, could only be 


1 . J., I, p. 399, *'Atha Bobbe amaced ca ndgar& ca ekacchandd hutvH BodkieaUafk .... 
obhiaifictM TcMkaaildrdjdnath akatbsu'\ The phrase ekarchandd ooours also, at J.,V, 162; Ckhan^ 
dOf aooordiiig to Jayaswal op. ctt., I, p. 115, is vote. The learned scholar has rightly recognised 
lAe importance of this story from the constitutional point of view. His reznarks on this parti- 
oular point may not be whiolly acceptable owing to the obscure nature of the evidence: ^‘This 
waa a referendum of the whole city, and not the city assembly only.** C/. Sen, op. cit, p. 6L 

2. J«, 1, p 470. 

3. X, V, 187— tiMihAkaik kiiici na homi, aUano raj&itam ga*h&th&** See Sen, op, 

cU,, n, 61 . 

4. X,I,p.507. 

... Sr , wmot iubamibe to Fiok’e view that -^election by the people as represented in 
Hie Feddi the JMoa ia nowhere menUoned <in the J&tabwtY\ Fiok, op. cit„ p. 125. 

V. Jf, H, p. tvfm 
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tensecrated to the throne after he had satisfied their tests pertaining to the 
administration of justice. In another Jataka,^ a king of Benares leaves 
behind a stupid son, an idle lazy loafer. The Courtiers (amacce) hold a trial 
to test his worth before consecrating hi m to the throne. At the end they 
find that the prince was a blind fool: 

‘'Not right from wrong, nor bad from good he knows ; 

He curls his lip but no more sense he shows.*’^ 

Here again, it is worth our notice, the nature of the test proposed clearly shows 
that the king must above all be qualified to administer proper justice. The 
prince here fails in the test and is not allowed to succeed. In his stead is in¬ 
stalled as king, Bodliisatta, the adviser in things spiritual and temporal of the 
former king. Elsewhere^ we find the courtiers choosing as the king an ele¬ 
phant-trainer (katthdcanya), after the decease of the king whom he had 
served valiantly during an invasion from a hostile king. 

From the above instances it appears that sometimes if not always, the 
prince was refused the right of succeeding to the throne if he was found defi¬ 
cient intellectually or otherwise.^ Heredity, then, was not the sole qualifi¬ 
cation, if it be so called, by which a prince could claim his right to the throne. 
The hereditary principle was to be qualified by that of capacity. Another 
thing that must be observed in this connection is, that as far as they did not 
vitally affect the people in general, such cases of succession as noticed above 
were settled by the ministers. ® 


We have now to examine a peculiar custom reflected in the JdtakaSy 


PHUSSA. 

RATHA 

CEREMONY. 


that of choosing a successor to the vacant throne. We mean 
the choice by the festal car—^the Phmsaratha.^ The 
ceremony is described in not less than four Jdtakas'^ with 


more or less details, the fullest description being given in the MaMjamka 


Jdtaka,^ 


1. 264. 

2. Ibid. G. 193. 

3. J., 11, p. 413. 

4. We have an instance in the UWka Jdtaka, II, pp. 362-3, where we find that the origmal 
election of Mr. Owl was set aside mainly on the ground of his defective appearance. sWlaify 
in another place, J., IV, pp, 407 jgT., inspite of protests, a king gives away his eyes to a IMh* 
nuk^ and ftien he thinks: **What has a blind man to do with ruling ? I will hand over my 
kingdom to the courtiers and go into my park and become an ascetic and live as a holy man.” 
Elsewhere, a prince struck with leprosy departs into the forest: J., V, p 88 : it seems from all 
this that physical defects were considered to be a serious bar to succession to the throne, 
morally if not legally. See Jayaswal, op. eit., II. pp. 116-6; but see Hopkins, J. A, 0. fif., 13, 
p. 144 ''no such bar was felt to be infringible in the early period.*’ Cf, Dikshitar, Hindu 
AdminiHraiive JnHitutions, p. 69. 

5. Here, as in the phuiaaratka ceremony, the ministers who choose and anoint a king may 
ilell oenrespond to the Vedio Rdjahartr and the Buddhist Rajahamrch^lang makera: See 

p- 210; Higha Nihdyut II, p. 233. The Jdtalcaa also know these RdjakiXttdtae. J., 
V, p. 220*G. 88; 268-G. 36; VI, pp. 269 ; 268-G. 1169; 283-G. 1234; 313-G. 1373. 

6. ^Phuaaa* is not flower, but it corresponds to the Sanskrit pu^ya: Elek’s oon- 

jootae is meaningless ; op. ct(., p. 125 n. pu^a is a name for the 'li^' nak^tOra in the 
AihmnmodOt adz, 7,2, meanina auspicious: See Edgerton, J. A. 0. 8. 33, p. 160. ’ 

Is mentioned by Kautilya, AHhaidstra, II, 33, together with other kinds of diariots. 

,,, 7. J, IH, pp. 288-9; IV, p. 39-40; V, p. 248; VI, p. 39, It is alto erted to atJ« 

VX»p.l60. . 

j.,vi,p.a9j)r. 
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Oil the seventh day after the demise of the heirless king, which was th0 
usual day for Royal Consecration,’ the funeral obsequies being over, the 
purohita prepares the festal car as it is previously announced in the city by 
beat of drums. The city is decorated. Four lotus-coloured horses are yoked 
to the car with coverlets spread over them. Five insignias of royalty (raja- 
kakuddni),^ are placed on the chariot. The chariot is then attended by a 
complete fourfold army and by musical instruments going behind it because 
it contains no ruler. The house priest (purohita) of the late king sprinkles 
the strap (rathanandi) of the car and the goad (patodam) with water from a 
golden vessel (summ^hinkdrem^ (as if in coronation) and bends it forth to 
him who has sufficient merit to rule the kingdom. The car goes solenmly 
round the palace and proceeds up the kettle-drum road (bherimthm). The 
General and the other officers of the state each think that the car is coming 
up to him, but it passes by the houses of them aJl, and having gone solemnly 
round the city it goes out by the eastern gate and remains standing at the gate 
<4 the park outside. The future king is soon found out resting on the usual 
ceremonial seat in the park and bearing ‘the marks of royalty upon his person.' 
And since upon being awakened he conducts himself in a manner suitable to 
such a position, he is made king by the housepriest who consecrates him and 
leads him to the city. 

We fully associate ourselves with Dr, Fick,® in his doubts and conjectures 
on this particular point: “Have we to see in these legends the mythical form 
of an actual event, namely, the selection of a king by the purohita^ or is the 
phussaratha nothing but a product of the rich imagination of the story-teller ? 
To this no definite answer can be given, so long as our knowledge of phmsc^ 
ratha is confined to the Jdtahas^^ but we do not consider the possibility ex¬ 
cluded, that when the king died without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from another royal house, the latter was 
conveyed to his residence in a manner similar to the ceremony described in 
the stories, and that people spread rumours about him that he was discovered 
as the right man by a miracle introduced by the gods".® At least, it 

1. J., II, p. 297 ; III, p. 238 ; IV pp 39 ; 132 ; V, p. 248 ; VI, p. 160. 

2 . These are: sword, parasol, crown, shoes and fan. For an interesting analogy bet* 
ween *hahudha* and KakhS, of the Sikhs, see Bama in Indian CvJture, T, p, 281. 

3 . op. cit, p. 126. 

4. Why ? This custom in more or less the same form is constantly described in Hindu and 
Jain literatures. Instances of this have been oolleced by Tawney, J. A, 8, B., November, 1891 
pp. 135 jff; J. J. Mejer, Hindu Tales, p. 131 ; Dalakum&racharita p. 94; Edgerton, J.A.0,8, 
33, pp. 168 ff. 

5* On this particular point it is difficult for us to see eye to eye with Prof. W. Norman 
arown, the learned lolk-lorist who remarks, “There is nothing more common in Hindu folk 
elation of a king, when the throne is vacant, by either some or all of the 
rave lUvinely guided instruments, state elephant, etc ; See Edgerton, 33 

Km m) And yet this was ^rtahily never a Hindu custom in historical times, nor, I think we may 
1 times p^histoncal.,.. These and many other incidents of oon^nt oocurrenos 

purely imaginary existence as far as concerns real life.*' J.A.0.8,, 39, p. 3, 
note 6 This semns ^ o® a hasty oonolusion. The very fact of its constant occurrence in lite- 
spppart for maintaining that there was some such oustom of seleoting 
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does not sound incredible tbat tbe people of those times should have 
been ^guided by the belief that the judgment of God would fall upon the 
most deserving/^ 

When the election of the successor took place in the way described above 
or in some other form, the new king was not necessarily a 
or a scion of a royal family. Sometimes, he was 
the son of a poor man, born in the street at other times 
be was the elephant trainer.^ The instance of a Brahma3;ia having been 
anointed king is furnished by the Saccamkira Jdtaha.* We have already 
referred to an instance® where a deceased kinpr’s temporal and spiritual 
adviser, a Brahmana, is installed on the throne. Again, in the Paddkula- 
manava Jdtaka,^ it is a Brahmana who after instigating a revolt against a 
thievish king and thus bringing about his death is placed on the throne by 
people. It is quite apparent from all these instances that, non-KhaUiya 
kingship was not unknown in those days. Fick observes: ‘‘The legendary 
character of this narrative does not allow this to be taken as a proof that 
Kingship did not lie always in the hands of the Khattiyas but that persons 
belonging to other castes might occasionally be in possession of it. There 
are however some passages which seem to support such a theory. Even the 
lawbooks speak of kings who do not belong to the Ksatriya caste and under¬ 
stand by these kings of low origin who have usurped the throne."**^ 

Before closing our discussion on succession and election, it would be inte¬ 
resting to notice a story which presents some illuminating 
OF EMCTION regards election. We refer to the UWca Jdtakd^ 

PROCEDURE, already mentioned above. The story runs, that once aU 
birds in the Himalayas assembled upon a flat rock for 
electing a king from amongst themselves. They searched about for a 
worthy bird, and chose the Owl; “Here is the bird we like,’’ said they. 
And a bird made proclamation three times to all that there would be a 
vote taken on this matter , .sabbesam ajjMsayagaMTjuiUMm tikhhaUum 
9dvm). After patiently hearing this announcement twice, on the third 
time up rose {utthdya) a crow and cried out to oppose the motion, “Stay 
now ! If that is what he looks like when he is being consecrated king, what 
will he look like when he is angry ? If he only looks at us in anger, we shall 
be scattered like seasame seeds thrown on a hot plate. I don’t want to 
this follow king.” And enlarging upon this he uttered : 


1. Sivanatha Bosu, J,B.0,R,8., VIT, p. )02. 

2. IV., pp. 38-40. 

3. p. 413 

4 . J., I, pp. 324-6. 

6. J., II, p. 2C4. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 313-4. One more instance may be added here. A son of a woodgal^ieiei 
(kaHhahAri) is made a king in the Kc^fhaMrit J, I, pp. 134-6. 

7. op. ciU, pp. 126-7. Instances of such usurpations are not wanting in hiatorv* leav¬ 
ing aside the questionable origin of Chandragupta Maurya Mahapadina who was a Sttdia dM 
oconpy the throne of Magadha: Cf, Pargiter, ^naetiee of the KaU Age, p. 25. 

6. J., n, pp. 352-3. 
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“The owl is king, you say, o’er all bird-kind. 

With your permission, may I speak my mind ?”^ 
Permission being granted, Mr. Crow spoke: 

“1 like not (with all deference be it said) 

To have the Owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his face ! if this good humour be, 

What will he do when he looks angrily 


Then he fle\;^ up into the air, ‘walked out’, cawing out “I don’t like it! 1 don’t 
like it!” The birds then chose a golden goose and dispersed. 


The above report of the proceedings of an assembly^ would be of immense 
interest if we wish to compare it with the procedures followed in the Buddhist 
^Sanghas^ which were, as Jayaswal says, modelled after the Political Sahghas 
of the time. There is an unusual likeness between the procedure in the 
Jataka and that followed in modern political assemblies—the reading of the 
resolution thrice, vote-taking, the walking out—all are so familiar to us. It is 
not unreasonable to infer from the nature of the evidence before us “that if the 
question of the election of a sovereign did ever come up before an assembly (or 
ministers or citizens?) the procedure followed was generally of the typo dis¬ 
closed in the above story. There might be several candidates for the tlirone 
proposed by different individuals. Votes were taken and success depended 
upon the final decision of the House. ^ 


Succession to the throne was accompanied by the time-honoured cere¬ 
mony of consecration (Abhiseka) which is elaborately des- 
CRATION cribed in the Brdhmams, but which appears to have lost 

much of its ritualism in the time of which our stories speak.® 
As in the Brahmauical literature so also here, the priest—generally the 
purohita —® consecrates the king-designate by sprinkling water upon him 


1. II, J., p. 353-G. 58 "'Sabbehi kira natihi kosiyo iasaro kato sa ce ndtihi aminUdto 
bhaneyyd haih ekavdciyatky 

2 . Ibid, G, 60: '"Name ruccati bhaddam vo idukasedbhiaecanarh akuddhasea makham 
paaaa katharh kuddho karisscUi, 

.3. See Jayaswal, op. cit,, pp. 115-6. 

4. Cf, Sen., op. cit, p. 64. We cannot resist the temptation of quoting here—when wo 
have reaoh^ the end of our discussion on election—the pregnant words of Hopkins with r(*fe- 
rence to this question in the Epic Period : “If, however, the jieople had lost the right of dotor- 
mmmg absolutely the next occupant of the throne, they still retained, as we see through histo- 
ncw legends, in a limited though irregular form, the power of modifying the choice determined 
®»ristocracy. They have still the unchallenged right of protesting against what seems 
w them ^ unworthy choice for their next ruler, and dare to deny any such choice to the present 
Kmg, if it do^ not coincide with their views. And if we find that in no such case the people gain 
tneir I^in^ it is still not loss instructive to observe in what manner they lose it; for in each 
l^©nd has preserved, we see that the king is obliged to make good his choice 
arguments addressed in a respectful manner to the protests of the people, 
legends seems to be that the king was not yet an absolute monarch, 
annnl^hJff tradition of their race. This the king dared virtually to 

vrature to Mt it aside without a pretext, nor did he feel himself, 
mde^m^t of the veto that the people had the power of deoWing” "J.A.O.a., 13, pp. 137-8. 

rii n Vedio ceremony see Dikshitar, op, cit, pp. 82 ff, also Jayaswal, 

145# owomony as seen in the Great Epic, cf. Hopfins, J.A.O.8., 13, 

6 . 
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{akhisiUcati) from a golden vessel (stimnna&AmHm).' The usual custom in 
vogue was this. The king was seated on a fine chair of fig-wopd (tidwwJara- 
bhaddapUhaha),^ and then was sprinkled with auspicious water from a 
conch with spirals turned right-wise (dahhhindvattasamhharaiana).^ Some¬ 
times he was seated on a heap of jewels {ratnardsi)* The purohita would 
teach the prince ten ceremonies which an universal monarch had to per¬ 
form.® With the prince his wife also was consecrated by the ceremonial 
sprinkling and made his chief queen {aggamahesl).^ Then the ceremony of 
spreading the royal white umbrella {seta chattamangalam) was gone through.*^ 
On the installation, the rule of the new king was proclaimed throughout the 
city by beat of drum.® A graphic description is given in the Ayoghara 
Jdtaka^ of the consecration and its pomp : 

The city is decorated, the state-elephant decked in magnificent caparison 
is taken out. The ricbly-drcssod prince sits on it. They make a ride round the 
city and return to the palace where the prince salutes his father. He is placed 
on a pile of jewels and sprinkled from the three conches and then the white 
umbrella with its festoons of gold is uplifted. Especially on the accession of a 
wise, righteous and popular king, there was no end to peoples’ joy and festivi¬ 
ties. They raised flags and banners and decked all the city. At every door 
was set up a pavilion, and scattering parched corn and flowers {Idjakusuma) 
they sat upon the decorated platforms and ate and drank. ’ ® People came from 
different parts of the city with presents (panndkdm) to honour him. The 
palace-walls were covered with plastered impressions of hands {hatthatthard’- 
dihi), ’ ’ The festivities and rejoicings wore often signalised by a release of 
prisoners, ’ ^ No definite age-limit to the anointing ceremonies can be gathered 
from the Jdtalcas. If the 16th year was the usual age for princes to go to Tak- 
kasila, and if we allow for four or five years to the studies, we may take the 
24th or 25th as the age of coronation. ’ ^ 

The prince has now become the king, the supremo head of the state, exer¬ 
cising a considerable amount of authority and influence over every kind of 
activity—social, economic, political and even religious. As we, in our present 
course of narration, practically have kept ourselves aloof from the discussion 
of the actual administrative work, it is but consistent to follow up this course 
and notice the king’s life when ho is free from state affairs. It would be thought, 


1 . J., VI, p. 39 ; cf, the Epic (Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 145) 

2. Cf. Ailareya Br&hmanat viii, 8. 

3 . J., II, p. 409, IV, p! 350. 

4. J., IV, pp. 40, 492. 

5 . J,, IV, p. 232 ; daaa CahkavaitivatiUni. 

6 . J., IV, p. 407 ; V, pp. 95, 286 ; VI, p. 588. See Jayaswal, op. cit., II, pp. 16-7. 

7. J., IV, pp. 323, 393. 

8 . J., V, p. 285 '^Kuearajasea dUd* H bherin cardpesi: VI, p. 10. 

0 . J., IV, pp. 492-3. 

10 . J., II, pp. 240-1, VI, pp. 42-3. 

11 . J., VI, p. 42. Cf. Cowell and Thomas, Harsacariia, p. 45 & note. 

12. J., V, p. 286— '^sabbabandhandg&rdni mocapetvd, 

13. Cf. Je^aswal, op. cit., II, pp. 52-3; Khiravela was oonBOorated in hia 24th year. 
Hdihiguihphd Inaeiptions, Line I; bo also A4oka, Cf. J.B.O.R.8., I, p. 93 ; III, p. 438. 
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we know, as irrelevant and even disproportionate to dwell so long on the life 
of one single jyersonage out of the various individuals connected with the big 
administrative machine. But our source of information itself forces us to 
adopt such a procedure. The king was undoubtedly the most important per¬ 
son of those days to be reckoned with. What then to speak of these stories, 
where he is so constantly to be met with ? 

It is therefore necessary for us to notice whatever information can bo 
had from the Jdtdkas, Various and numerous are the references to the cha¬ 
racter, hobbies, habits, sports, luxuries and pomp and the environments of the 
king which wo may not let pass unnoticed, if we want to have a comprehensive 
picture of those times. It would moreover bo helpful to study the mind and 
temperament of those ancient rulers, their whims and caprices—their legacies 
devolved upon their successors. 


There is certainly no gainsaying the fact that most of the descriptions 
about the palace, the court and luxuries, are characterised by exaggeration. 
But creeping through these exaggerations is an element of truth and actuality. 

The palace of the king was generally situated in the centre of the city.’ 

These palaces are described as seven-storeyed^ adorned with 
RESIDENCE: towors and pinnacles^ and supported by many columns^ made 

SURROU:^^^ wood.® Great stair-cases,® generally constructed of wood,*^ 
INOS. led to the various storeys. The palace had always a spacious 

courtyard {rdjanganaY opening into which were the cowpen, 
the granaries, the treasureroom and other apartments.® The royal courtyard 
was often the place where people gathered in large numbers, either to 
witness some interesting performance or to address a complaint to the king 
or to hear something from him,’ ° Through the windows on the terrace of 
the palace {sihapifijara:vdtdpa), which overlooked the yard and the streets, 
the king often surveyed the varied activities of the city and was often attract¬ 
ed by the sight of many an interesting object. ’ ’ The gablod chamber 
{kufdgdra)y high with pinnacles {Icucchiy^ sprinkled with sandal-juice and 
filled with fragrance’ ® and wrought of gold, was the place where the king often 
stayed and enjoyed in the company of his kinsfolk ijidtisafigha) or with many 
a lady fair {iUhdgdrehi),^ * The great hall of the palace (mahdtah) on the top 


1 . For instance, J., Ill, p. 9. A Benares king’s palace was very near to the lower bank 
of the river: J., V, p. 429. 

2. J., IV, pp. 105, 323; V, pp. 42,187, 426; VI, p. 289. 

^ 3. J., Ill, p 429— ^Kannika* Cf. Aoharya, Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, Accord* 

ing to A. Cooznaraswamy the word moans “Central roof**; 

4. J., rV, p. 163. 

J.» I, p. 442; also III, pp. 317-8. 

J., ^ 861; II, p. 276. Ill, p. 122. 

J., VI, p. 428. 

J., ; II.pp. 48, lie, 316; III, pp. 21,379 ; IV, p. 368; VI, p. 

J., ra, p. 879 {vaya) ; 11, p. 96; V. p be 
J.. IV. pp. 177, 182, 458; V. p! lii' 

J., I, p. 421: n, pp. 273, 816 } ni. 
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e. 
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pp. 21, 69, 306, 379; V, p 230. 
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c^, p* 188-GG, 226->6 a small room at the top of a building** Aoaiya, 
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is frequently referred to,< where the king sat on a magnificent throne, sur¬ 
rounded by bands of his ministers and mimc-dancers^. It was perhaps the 
same place, the top-storey (uparimatala), where the king hold private consul¬ 
tations with his ministers.® The royal bed chamber {smgabbha) with its gor¬ 
geous bedding was situated on the upper storey.^ 

There was a long walk (dighantara) in the palace procincis whore the king 
used to stroll up and down after his meals®. A feature of interest was the 
gambling-hall {jutaman^ilam) which was furnished with silver tables, and 
golden dice.® Nearby was the Hall of Justice {vinicchayasdld) the Court 
of the king where cases were hoard and settled.^ The palace itself was sur¬ 
rounded by a great wall {mahdhhitti).^ A reference is made to a trough at the 
palace door {rdjanivesanadvdre ekassa bhattammanassa),^ which could be lifted 
up, thus indicating the existence of underground passages. The royal harem, 
consisting of 16,000 dancing girls (?), must have had a separate palace while 
the chid queen possessed a separate room (sirigabbha) for herself in the palace 
itself;’ ° and there wore separate palaces for princes and princesses.’ ’ At night 
the palace-doors were fast closed and guarded carefully. ’ ^ 

Iloyal food was of course prepared by a special cook {ranno suda) in the 
royal kitchen (mahdmsa).'^^ Fish and meat were used besides 
mET. rice and gruel.When the meals were ready the cook took 

them to the king and family in the palace. ’ ® The dinners of 
a Is ing, according to a ® cost 100,000 every time and consisted of a 

hundred different dishes. 


The king had his special barber {mangalanahdpita) who dressed his hair 
with golden tongs and tweezers and bathed and perfumed 
DU ESS AND him.’^ His position in the palace was not insignificant.’® 
Kings wore turbans with crests {savetJianaculd) adorned with 
jewels,’® had golden and pearl necklaces round their necks,and were 

1 . J., I, p. 470 ; II, p. 273 ; I\, p. 105 ; V, pp. 230, 249, 370 ; VI, pp. 53, 103. 

2 . J., V, p. 249; ^'alarikatamahdtale rajapaltaiiJce nieiffno gandhabbanatanacoakddipair* 

VvUo.^' 

3. J., VI, pp. 392, 410. 

4 . J.. II, p. 326 ; V, pp. 214, 506-G. 477; VI, p. 47-0. 165. 

5 . J., Vl,pp. 349, 352. 

6 . J., I, pp. 289-90 ; III, p. 187 ; VI, pp. 280., 281. 

7. J., I, p. 170 ; II, pp. 2, 186 ; III, p. 605, IV, p. 120 ; VI, p. 284. 

8 . J., VI, pp. 349, 350. 

9. J., VI, pp 381, 384. 

10 . J., II, p. 394 ; TV, p. 319 ; V, pp. 284, 301. 

11 . J., II, p. 374, III, p. 416 ; IV, p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 602 ; V, p. 306. C7/. Artha-‘ 

idstra, I, 20. 

12 . J.,IV,p. 106. 

13. J., I, p. 242 ; II, p. 434 ; V, pp. 230, 292, 297, 468 ; VI, p. 349. 

14. J.I.P.,242V.pp. 292,468 ; V. p, 297. 

16. J., II, p. 434 ; V, p. 292. 

10 . J., 11, p. 319; Fiok, op, cit,^ p. 288. See for the occupation of the royal oook^ J. 

V, p. 297. As to his position in the royal household, c/. Fiok’s remarks, op. 1. c. 

17. J. I pp. 137, 138; III p. 461; IV p, 366; V pp. 177, 187 \ VI p. 144. 

18. Cf, iiok op, cU, pp. 287-88. 

19. J. V p. 187 > VI p. 368. 

20. J. VI pp. 346-368. 
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dressed in robes of the finest silk and wool,’ with golden slippers 
on their feot.^ They wore supposed to bo delicate of frame, accustomed 
to the palace and all its niceties, and unable to bear the hard and dry things.^ 

Kings are usually described as riding on chariots drawn by white horses 
{setasindhavayuttam)-^ These chariots of state {mangalarathe) 
CONVEY- were made of ivory and had silver decorations, having the 

ANCES. equipage all bright and clean, wliito and spotless in their 

appearance, with banners flying free and adorned with varied 
paintings.® The State-elephant was used generally on occasions of festivities 
or when the king went on his circuit round the city.® It was bedecked in 
bright array, with girths of gold, caparisoned with trappings golden and 
bright.^ 

Of the possessions of the king (rajjasiri) several gdthds give gorgeous 
descriptions, obviously exaggerated. Stdl they are not absolutely worth- 


‘Talatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kine. 
Perfumes, rich robes and many a concubine”® 


‘‘Whatever of silver, gold and pearls, rich gems and precious gear, 
Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless. 

Ivory, yellow sandal wood, deer skins and costly dross”® 
are all kingly possessions. 


Many a kingly figure passes across our eyes while going through these 
stories, with his characteristics. His hobbies and habits, 
whims and caprices, fantasies and even idiosyncrasies, de¬ 
serve more than a passing reference, interesting as they are 
from a popular point of view.’® “A king interests himself in 
knowing the cause of the sudden ailments of the state-ele¬ 
phant”’ ’ ‘and another of a state horse,’ who used to limp in imitation of its 
trainer.’® On the other hand, ‘a king of Magadha is strangely jealous of his 
state elephant on account of the high praises bestowed upon it by an admiring 


CHARACTER 
HOBBIES, 
HABITS, etc. 


1. J., V, p. 323-G. 129 ; VI p. 368. 

2. J., Ill, p. 326 ; VI p. 368. 

3. J., IV, p. 371-0. 269. 

4. J., 1.176; II, pp. 2, 3, 4, 39 ; IV, 120. 

6. J., V, pp. 250»-GG. 49-60 ; 483-G. 409; VI, pp. 48~-GG. 172-88; 223-0. 964. 

6. J., I, pp. 313 444 ; II, 276, 325 ; IV, p. 138, 403 ; V, p. 268, G. 43-4 VI p. 2. 

7. J., V, p, 258-Q. 43-4. 
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crowd of citizens, and resolves to kill it by casting it over a precipice/ ’ A 
king W a somewhat covetous nature* possessing ‘a brute of a horse is very much 
prone to mischief/ Some horse-dealers from the North Country arrive with 
five hundred horses to sell them to the king. The king, this time, devises an 
ingenuous plan to get the horses at a smaller price and so says to one of his 
ministers: ‘Friend, make the men name their price ; then lot loose Big Chest¬ 
nut so that he goes amongst them ; make him bite them, and when they are 
weak and wounded, get the men to reduce the price.Another king—Dad- 
hivahana—is fond of casting a net into a river. One day when the net is 
hauled out, a mango is found sticking to it. The king docs not know its name. 
The foresters name it ‘Mango’. He eats, and is delighted with its delicious 
taste* The stone is planted in his park and watered with milk-water. In 
course of time the tree begins to bear fruit. “Great was the worship paid to 
this tree, milk-water was poured about it; perfumed garlands with five sprays 
were hung upon it, wreaths were festooned about it; a lamp was kept burning 
and fed with scented oil; and all round it was a screen of cloth.” The king 
sends presents of these fruits to other kings, just to arouse the desire of these 
princes to grow the precious tree in their own kingdoms taking at the 
same time sufficient care that the reputation of his country may not bo 
shared by any other. For ho “used to prick with a thorn that place in 
the stone where the sprout would come from, for fear of their growing the 
like by planting it,”^ A curious, but at the same time cruel, method 
of realising a vow, adopted by a certain king is described in a Jdtdka, “All 
such as are addicted to the Five bins,” so runs the royal proclamation, 
“to wit the slaughter of living creatures and so forth, and all such 
as walk in the Ton Paths of Unrighteousness, them will I slay, and with 
their flesh and their blood, with their entrails and their vitals, I will make 
my offering”^ This is cruelty to the extreme, though there are some kings 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with A6oka in their enthusiasm for proclaim¬ 
ing nonslaughter of animals and other righteous deeds {Mdghdtabhern and 
Dhammabhen),^ Many kings have great power of appreciation; they are 
attracted by anything peculiar or extraordinary and are unstinted in their 
admiration.® Talkative {bahvbhdsl) kings figure in the stories and their 
ministers have to check them with suitable parables. One king is so talkative 
that “when he talked there was no chance for any other to get in a word.” His 
minister, wishing to stop this, looks out for an opportunity. And he succeeds 
in convincing the king of the necessity of ‘speaking wisely and speaking in 
reason’ by giving the parable of the tortoise and the geese.*^ Similarly in 


1. J. l,p. 444. 

2. J. 11, pp. 30-2. 

8. J. 11, pp. 104-5. Dr. Sen romartu ‘‘This protective measure is on the face of it in¬ 
spired by a certain amount of narrowness, but since the dawn of history has not narrowness been 
at once the shame and pride of patriotism even in the most refined souls op, eU, p. 89. 

4. J. X p. 260. 

5. J. Ill, p. 434; IV, p. 269. Cf. A^ka '*Bherigho6o aho Dhammaghoeo** Bock Wdiei IV, 

6. J. 1, p. 506; 11 p. 273 ; II p. 290 ; 111 p. 229 etc. 

7 . J II, pp. 175-7. 
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another instance, 'a minkter advises his garrulous master to avoid prolixity, 
to be thorough, discreet and well-restrained in speech, after relating the par¬ 
able of the young cuckoo. And he utters this gdihd : 

“The sage his measured words discreetly guides, 

Nor rashly to his second self confider : 

Before he speaks will prudent counsel take, 

His foes to trap, as Garuda the snake.” ^ 

An indolent {alasiyajdtiko) king is corrected by his minister while taking a 
walk in the royal garden. ^ A certain king of Benares is so fastidiously extra¬ 
vagant and dainty as regards his meals that ‘when he ate, he ate not within 
doors, but as he wished to confer merit upon many people by showing them the 
costly array of his meals, he caused a pavilion adorned with jewels to be set up 
at the door, and at the time of eating, he had this decorated, and there he sat 
upon a royal dais made all of gold, under a white parasol with princesses all 
around him, and ate the food of an hundred delicate flavours from a dish 
which cost a hundred thousand pieces of money.”® A king is about to be 
initiated into the habit of drinking wine, from which he is prevented by divine 
intervention of ‘Sakka’: “If he shall drink strong drink, all India will perish: 
I will see that ho shall not drink it”.^ Some kings are very courteous and 
sympathetic to ascetics, A Benares king gives a band of 600 hermits who 
are his guesis ‘a large supply of the best spirits knowing that such things 
rarely come on the way of those who renounce the world and its vanities,” ® A 
king sends a drum beating about the oity, with this proclamation ; “I give 
protection to all creatures.” From that time onwards no one durst so much 
as raise hand against beast or bird”. ® Some kings are awfully anxious not to 
waste a single moment on worldly matters after the advent of old age. 
Barbers are, therefore, directed to report the appearance of the first grey hair 
on their heads—“a sure symptom of the decline of youth and the approach 
of physical infirmities”.’^ An interesting figure of a king who loves his 
wife dearly is supplied in a Jdtaka. After her death he is overwhelmed with 
grief. He has the body laid in a cofiin, and embalmed with oil and ointment, 
and laid beneath his bed: and there he lies without food, weeping and wail¬ 
ing.® “This picture is somewhat unique,” as Sen rightly remarks,® “as in 
the Jdtaka literature no other kings love their wives so dearly and so single- 
mindedly.” Kings greedy of money and riches are seen.’ ® A figure of a king 
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who is infatusited in love flits across the Ummadantl Jdtaka. ' A king is 
thoroughly angry with ascetics, when he discovers an ascetic misbehaving in 
his own harem. “These men go about by day in ascetic’s garb and misbehave 
themselves at night,” and being angry, he adopts heretical views and drives 
away the whole community of mendicants from his kingdom.^ A prince is 
stricken with leprosy, physicians cannot cure it, but his chaste wife, by the 
performance of ‘an act of truth’ (saccakinyd), cures him of this foul disease.^ 
Some kings, far from being fearless and courageous, on hearing an unnatural 
soimd or perceiving an ominous phenomenon or dreaming a bad dream, get 
completely unnerved and at once invite astrologers to explain these occurren¬ 
ces fuUy,^ An interesting whim of a king is to do something special or 
novel so as to attract the attention of the world. He wants to build a palace 
supported by only one column, thinking that other monarchs, who are 
accustomed to live in palaces supported by many columns, will regard this 
as a unique achievement of art, and thus he will easily come to be recognised 
as the chiefest king in the whole of India.”® A certain king is defeated in a 
battle on account of his showing favours to new-comers. He is curious to 
have some illustrations from the treasure house of past history, and he asks 
his adviser: “Am I the only king who has ever been defeated through favour 
shown to new-comers, or have others had the same fate before ?”® 

Let us now proceed to have an idea of the pleasures, games and amuse¬ 
ments in which the Jdtaka kings are found to be indulging. 
SPORTS & other ancient rulers, these also are fond of hunting, 

AMUSEMENTS dice-play and women. The various places where the king 
OF THE KING, enjoy himself {'parihhogatthdndni) are given out in 

the very pathetic utterances of the people who run to all 
these places to find the king who has turned a hermit. Those included the 
palace, gabled-chambers, Asoka garden, Kannifea-garden, Pdtali garden, 
Mango garden, the royal tank and the pleasuance."^ Another Jdtaka enume¬ 
rates and describes, both in the gdthds and in the prose, five enjoyable things 
{upabhogarasam), whereby a king, forgetful of his former glory, is appealed to. 
These are ; bhojana —food, kilesa —sexual joy, sayana—hf)d, naccagltavddita — 
musical entertainment, and Uyydna-nagara —a guarded garden-house.® 
Those correspond to the five occasions when Afoka, as he says in his Rock Edict 
VI, was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and enjoyments.® 

Hunting seems to have been the most favourite out door sport and amuse¬ 
ment. The king wont out ahunting in a chariot, followed by a great retinue 

1 . J., V, pp. 211 //. 

2 . J., Ill, pp. 303-4. 

3. J., V, pp. 88# 

4 . J., HI, p. 45 ; HI, pp. 428-9 ; 1, pp. 343-4; VI, p. 330. 

5. J. IV, p. 153. 

6 . J. IV, pp. 400-1. 

7. J., V, pp. 188.90-GG. 223-238. 

8 . J., V, pp. 505-7-GG. 475, 479. 

9. R. B. Vl^**BhuiiJamana3i-orodhanamhi — vacamhi-vinitamhi-ttyydnefu'* Bama, IMM. 
II, p. 127. 
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and in brave array.' Welltrained hounds (smikkMtakcleyyakd) were taken 
along with the company.® But this royal expedition was often a great source 
of disturbance to the people—villagers and townsfolk—who could not carry 
on their normal business, farming or trade. On such Occasions the people 
had to muster strong and try to prevent the great inconvenience that they 
might have had to go through. “In those daye,” so runs a btory, “the king 
of Benares was passionately fond of hunting, and always had meat at. every 
meal. Every day he mustered the whole of his subjects, townsfolk and coun¬ 
try-folk alike, to the detriment of their business and wont ahunting.”® The 
people, knowing the immense losses they would have to sustain, at once met 
together and deliberated as to the remedy, and through concerted action, wore 
successful in their protest. Arbitrary and .'riiel orders must have been pro¬ 
claimed by the king to carry out his expedition successfully, without caring 
a little for the people. So we find in a Jdtaka^ that ilie king while on a hunt 
made a proclamation to all: “If a dcei oscopos by any man’s post, tbo man 
is fined the value of the deer.” Of course the men concerned with this pro¬ 
clamation wore most probably his courtiers—^tho retinue,® but it was neces¬ 
sarily at the cost of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the hunting 
ground, mostly the villagers €uid farmers. No reprehension for hunting in the 
sense that the Law books take, is to bo found in the Jdtakas. They represent 
the thing as it was—a favourite amusement of the king.® 

Another amusement of the king was drinking,—the same old habit or 
rather vice. The Jdtalca kings arc soon holding groat drinking festivals— 
orgies, we might rorm thom,^ when people enjoy and indulge in all sorts of 
merry making and the kings then enjoy the company of the dancing girls 
(ndtakitihlyo), Ileio again this drinking indulgence is a matter of course in 
the stories, though the didactic parts of the Jdtakas —as does the Epic—may 
show thoir disgust and describe at groat length, with similes and illustrations, 
the evils of this vice.® 

With drinking went women—^tlio dancing girls specially—^by whom the 
JdUika kings are always surrounded. The afternoon hours of rest and amuse¬ 
ment in the royal pleasuance outside the city scorn to have been the most pro¬ 
minent in the daily routine of kings of the Jdtaka stories. The royal park® 
was indeed a necessary appendage to the royal city. It was a spacious park, 
surrounded by a wall of 18 cubits high' ® and having a big gate at the entrance 

1. J., IV, p. 431 ; in, p. 270 ; V, p. 22. 

2. J.. IV, p. 437. 

8. J., I, p. 149 J also J., Ill, p. 270. 

4. J., Ill, p. 326. 

6 . C/. J. if. p. 23. 

Vni!V. ® Hopkins, J.A.O.S,, 13 pp. 119-20. Artha- 
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with high arches (torana).^ Besides other playing grounds^ there must be the 
lake wherein the king sported with his queens and concubines (uiakaWamY^ 
There used to be a special seat for the king in the park {mangalasild)^^ as he 
had every thing special. There he rested in the lap of his favourite, and gaily 
witnessed the skilful girls singing, playing on instruments and dancing 
(gUavMitamicchehi)^ and indulged in all sorts of merriments, affecting very 
badly, we may imagine, the moral equipment of the high personage. What 
could have been his abilities for, and an active pari in, the actual governance 
of the state, when and if the ‘head’ spent away his time in such pastimes, may 
well bo left to the imagination of the reader.® About the harem of the king, 
which was unlimited, wo shall presently ser. 

With gambling, the royal amusements completed the fourfold vices which 
went on undermining tlirougli the ages the character and personality of the 
kings, and made them utterly unworthy of the high position they were 
holding—merely through an accident of birth. Dicc-play—^an old Vedio 
amusement—® was the tavouritci game of the Jataha kings also."^ A gambling 
scene is vividly described in the Vidhura pandita «/.,® which shows some 
tochniciil knowledge of the game— the throwing of dice on the dice board, the 
twenty* four throws some of which are called mdWeam, sdvatam, bahulam, 
sanity bhadrd—.^ “Lot us conquer by fair dealing, and by the absence 
of violence, and when thou art conquered pay down thy stake’’—tljis is the 
preliminary talk of the players Gambling, is nowhere depreciated in the 
Jdtcika^, ap far as we can see. As a maticr of fact, the Jdtaha kings play dice 
without any fear of reprelionsion at the hands of super-moralists.^' 

Thus the four main amusements of the king turn out in reality ro be vices 
which Kautilya’’^ discusses at length quite in keeping with his political 
farsightedness and ps3.chol()gical insight. 

Wo may still go deeper into the royal splendour and paraphernalia. The 
jewelled throne and thK> white umbrella arc the two majestic symbols of king- 
ship.'' ® Descriptions of the court occurring frequently, besides being interest- 

1. tl., m, p. 366. 

2. J., I, pp. 176, 3S4 ; IT. pp. 38, 227 ; V, p. 476 ; VI, p. 420. 

3. J., 1, p. 441 ; III, p. 40, 

4. J., 1, p. 384 ; TI, pp. 227, 360 ; 111, p. 40 ; VI, p. 348 

6. See discussions on addiction to women in ArihabMra, VllI, 3. Hopkins says, “The 
military oasto was not corrupt or, perhaps, especially given to sensuality; but it knew nothing 
of the practices of chastity except as a student’s discipline,” op. cii., 13, p. 118. 

6. Rgveda, x, 34; See Vedic Index, I, pp, 2-5; 382. Cf. Ghdndogya UpanUad, IV, 1.4. 

7. J., I, p. 289 ; III, pp. 91, 187 jCT. 

8. J., VI, pp. 280-2. 

9. For the names of Vedio dice-throws, see Ved, Ind. 1, p. 3. 
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See also Kautilya, Artha^Mra, VIll, 3. 

12. Ibid, 

13. J., l,pp. 177,470 ; III, p. 32; IV, pp. 40,125,402; V, p. 264 ; VI, p. 217. 
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ing from the political standpoint, give us an idea of the royal splendour—not 
quite exaggerated. Wa read:‘‘Entering the city the Bodhisatta passed into 
the spacious hall of the palace and then seated himself in all his godlike beauty 
on his jewelled throne beneath the white umbrella of his kingship. Round 
him in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Brahmins and nobles, 
whilst sixteen thousand nautch girls, fair as the nymphs of lioaven, sang and 
danced and made music, till the palace was loud with sounds like the ocean 
when the storm bursts in thunder on its water."’' And in another place^ 
we find him “seated in majesty and splendour beneath a white canoi^y sove¬ 
reignty upon a throne of gold with legs as of a gazelle-” Ilis solemn pro¬ 

cessions round the city, specially on occasions like his return from expeditions, 
are awe-inspiring.® 

But there arc l)righter sides of the picture also. If the sports and amuse¬ 
ments noted above tended to make the kingly persons slothful, indolent, simply 
spectacular and unfit for any constructive work, there were certain others, 
occasional though, which made thorn more energetic, more alert, athletic and 
aesthetic and brought them in closer contact with the people at large. 

A scene of a great wrestling match at the king’s door: “The wrestliiig 
ring was prepared ; there was an enclosure for the games, the ring was decked 
out gaily, the flags of victory were readily tied. The whole city was in a whirl, 
lino over lino rose the seats, tier above tior.”^ 

A vivid representation of a stirring musical competition between two 
masters, Musila and Outtila at Benares : *‘At the palaoo door a pavilion was 
set up, and a throne was set apart for the king. He came down from the 
palace, and took his seat upon the divan in the gay pavilion. All round him 
were thousands of slaves, women beauteously apparelled, courtiers, Brah 
mins, citizens. All the people of the town had come together. In the court¬ 
yard they were fixing the seats circle on cindo, tier above tier.... and lute in 
hand he (Guttila) sat waiting on his appointed place... Musila too was there 
and sat in his own seat. All round was a groat concourse of people”.® 
The two musicians display their wits and skill. All the people, the king not ex¬ 
cluded, watch them keenly and with pin-drop silence. And when one shows 
triumph over the other, the multitude in thousands wave and wave their ker¬ 
chiefs in the air, in thousands they shout applause.” In “ilio chorus of con¬ 
demnation that is started against the vanquished, the king takes active part 
and makes a sign to the multitude which thereupon rises up crying and bela¬ 
bours the man to death.” 

One more instance : The king has summoned all the archers in his domi- 
luon to assemble in the palace yard. Ho invites by beat of drums the people 

1. J., I, p. 470. 

2. S,, 1, p, 267. 
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“all that dwell in the city” to come and witness the skill of the master-archer 
Jotipala. Followed by a great crowd he comes to the yard and takes his 
seat on a splendid throne. The hero of the day, Jotip&la, performs many an 
intricate and amazing feat of archery and is acclaimed with unbounded 
enthusiasm and wild excitement. “The people make a great uproar, shouting 
and dancing about and clapping their hands, and they throw oflf their gar¬ 
ments and ornaments so that there is a tre^isiiro lying in a heap to the amount 
of eighteen crores.”’ 

Sometimes the king directly interests himself in the propagation of 
dharma and culture among his subjects. He proclaims by beat of drum his 
intention to address the citizens, including his harem, on some great topic of 
moral uplift and regonoratioii, “ihus affording himself and the people a direct 
opportunity for an intimate association and mutual understanding that may 
alone load to the realization of the highest purpose of government”.^ The 
genuinenohS of his ffielings—-almsgiving, showing respect to Brahmanas and 
Samauas, parents and dairiyas, non injury to animals—can very well be appre¬ 
ciated if we remind ours('lvos of the most glowing figure of ASoka, the great 
Mauryan Emperor who by bis piety and sincerity of purpose set on foot the 
Dhamma propiganda “based on a direct appeal to the masses.”® 

All tboso instances^ would bo sufficient to show that the kings, no matter 
how and to what extent they indulged in personal pleasures and splendour, 
did, sometimes, come into Close contact with the people and, with their frank 
and intimate behaviour, succeeded in winning their hearts. The crowd that 
gathers at those royal gatherings has no distiimtion whatever of caste or creed 
or class. Everything there is perfectly democratic. Those gatherings seem 
to have had remarkable influence in contributing their quota to our cultural 
evolution. Our literary traditions show how kings of those times were great 
patrons of the arts and literature. The Jdtaka kings are no exceptions. They 
get their education at Takkasila. Thej travel far and wide receiving practical 
experience and a “direct knowdedge of the glories and achievements of other 
countries.” They must try to emulate them. They did. Learned Pandits 
came to the king with poetical pieces {gdthds) and he rewarded them.* Some¬ 
times ho himself tried Ids hand at a verso ‘so beautiful and appealing, that with¬ 
in a short time the whole people wdll take it up and commit it to memory”,® 
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He is always surrounded by maids.* Ho tames birds and beasts in his palace 
and gives rewards to them who bring these presents. ^ Music and drama 
flourished high under the royal patronage. A king in order to attract his son 
to the pleasures of the world proposes to have dramas enacted before him. The 
prince, bathed in peirfumed water, is brought into a beautiful inner chamber 
filled with a mingled fragrance of perfumed wreaths, incense, unguents and 
spirituous liquor. Gracious women come and try to amuse him with dance 
and music.® 


We have, lastly, to examine the king’s harem which has, from times im¬ 
memorial, played a considerable part in the inner and outer 
politics, not to speak of bO**io-moral atmosphere that was 
affected by it. 


The harem {antapura : orodha) must have boon a distinctive featme ot the 
palace, and occupied a large space. It is described as well-built, with earth 
and other plasters and suffused with sweet fragrance and beautiful.^ It is 
said to have comprised sixteen thousand dancing girls {solasahassam- 
takiUhiyo),^ The high number is only conventional and cannot be taken as 
true, though we may believe that it went up to hundreds.® Those were 
clearly distinguished from one who was the chief queen 'aggamdhesV and who 
commanded a respectable status both in and out of the palace, being pre¬ 
sumably the mother of the heir-apparent.*^ It is not, as it may seem, curious 
or even unimaginable that these lefthanded ladies were freely at the disposal 
of the king. They are not said to dance by day and go homo at night as the 
Epic says,® but they were a part and parcel of the royal seraglio.® It is 
again not incomprehensible that these dancing girls were often handed down 
from father to son when the former passed over the kingdom to the latter.*® 
The harem was not at all despised. The king was free, it seems, to bring in 
any new girl without much distinction of caste or class—a flower girl, a country 
girl or any picked out from the wayside. *' The only thing that was to be con- 
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sidered was, that ‘‘she must be unmarried {amvatd)'^ He dared not take any 
who had her husband living. ’ The post of the Chief Queen does not seem to be 
permanently reserved for one and the same only. It must depend on the fancy 
of the king.^ The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives in the harem did exist. ® 

The harem was, necessarily, a great source of danger to the king and was 
therefore carefully guarded, of course by eunuchs and hunch-backed old men.^ 
The women themselves were often corrupt and immoral to a degree. The 
inner afEairs were not only an unhappy strain on the mind of the king, but 
had serious repercussions on the affairs of the state, resulting in outspoken 
enmity between neigliliouring kingdoms. A king starts to quell a disturb¬ 
ance on the frontiers of his kingdom, and at the request of his chief queen 
Bends one messenger at the end of every league to let the queen know how 
he is and to find out how she fares. The queen, out of her insatiate passion, 
‘sins’ with every one of the messengers and then tries to allure the royal 
chaplain who is sufficient 1}' “strong” to check her temptation. The chaplain 
tells the whole story to the king and discloses the wickedness of the queen. 
The king orders all the messengers to be beheaded. But the chaplain comes 
forward with a passionate appeal in their behalf : “Nay, Sire, the men are not 
to blame ; for they wore constrained by the Queen. Wherefore pardon them. 
And as for the queen she is not to blanu*, for the passions of women are 
insatiate, and she does but act according to her inborn nature. Wherefore, 
pardon her also.”® Once a courtier intrigues in the harem, but tlio king is 
placed in a dilemma : “lie is a most useful servant.. .and the woman is dear 
to me. I cannot destroy tJiese two.” He consults his pavdiUi-armcca 
describing the courtier as a ja(;kal, himself as a lion, and the woman in the 
harem as a happy lake,. .sheltered at the foot of a lonely hill’.® The Coun- 
sellor gives this advice : 

“Out of the mighty river all creatures drink at will: 

If she is deur, have patience—^the river’s a river still.”^ 

Elsewhere® a courtier, himself guilty of such an offence, reports to the king 
about the mischievous behaviour of his servant; 

“There is a man within my house, a zealous servant too ; 

He has betrayed my trust, 0 King, say what am I to do 
The king replies: 

“I too a zealous servant have : and hero he stands indeed. 

Good men, I trow, are rare enow : so patience is my reed.”® 
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The had under such oiroumstanoes to pocket the affront of the intriguers. 

The lovely queen Kinnara misbehaves herself daily with a crippled, loathe- 
some “ghost of a man’’ lying in the shade of the rose-apple tree down near the 
palace itself. The king—Kandari—comes to know about this, and orders her 
to be beheaded. But the Chaplain, here also, conies with his worldly know¬ 
ledge, saying “All women are jast the same. If you are anxious to see how 
immoral women are, I will show you their wickedness and detjcitfulness.” He 
does show it, and the king pardons her but throws her away out of the 
palace.^ 

The Kundla Jdtaka^ furnishes such other examples apparently historical 
—of queens misbehaving themselves—Kanha,^ Kakati,^ and the fairhaired 
Karungavi.® The woman of surpassing beauiy—Sussoudi—thc chief queen 
of Benares, falls in love with a Garuda king who comes to play at dice with the 
Benares king and flies away with him.® Even the son of a royal priest has 
illicit connections with the chief-queen. Hero the king himself grants per¬ 
mission to the priestly youth to enjoy her for seven days, bur then, both of 
them abscond. The king after great mental sickness is brought to reconcile 
himself to his fate. And so he sa 3 ^s : “If she loved me she would not forsake 
her kingdom and flee away; what have I to do with her when she has not 
loved me but fled away?”^ A bold utterance of a true champion of free love 
indoed! A more pathetic and a ghastly scene, is portrayed in the ParantajHi 
Jdtaka,^ The king floes away from his kingdom with his queen, his hoiiSQ- 
hold priest and a servant, Parantapa, when attacked by a hostile king. They 
make a hut of leaves on a river-bank in a wood and live there. The queen, 
taking advantage of loneliness, sins with the servant and to escape danger she 
asks him to do away with the king. “If the king knows, neither you nor I 
would live : kill him.” “In what way?” asks the guilty servant. Replies 
she ; “He makes you carry his sword and bathing-dress when he goes to 
bathe : take him off his guard at the bathing-place, cut off his head and chop 
his body to pieces with the sword and then bury him in the ground.” The 
ghastly deed is accomplished. Another passionate queen seizes the hands of 
her stepson, when ho comes to take her leave to go and receive his father return¬ 
ing from a frontier expedition, and invites him to enjoy the bliss of love. 
The prince is adamant. “Mother, my mother you are, and you have a hus¬ 
band living ; such a thing was never before heard of, that a woman, a matron, 
should break the moral law in the way of fleshly lust. How can I do such a 
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deed of pollution with you ? ” * Even an Vpardja is seen intiSg\?.ing in the 
harem of the king—his own brother—and fleeing away for fear of punishment.* 
These and such other insTances seem to show that the ''inner politic^'of the 
harem are often corrupt and polluted.” As to their diabolical repercussions 
on the ‘inter-state relations’ we may only remind ourselves of several instances 
of the traditional rivalry of Kasi and Kosala. There we saw how the guilty 
minister of the one went over to the side of the other and fomented bitter 
enmity between the two. 


After all is said about the harem, w^e must not be too much obsessed with 
the idea that those pictures represent perfectly unbiassed and truthful accounts 
of the court-life of those days. There is, as Son® remarks, a definite propa¬ 
ganda behind some of thcoe legends. We may still be permitted to hold that 
the standard of morality was decidedly low. The instances given above must 
have been developed from a kernel of truth.** 

On the general position or status of the queens in the royal household or 
in society, there is not much to be said. Of the little that is here and there 
given out, we shall spotik while dealing with the position of women in general. 


Wo may now notice a somewhat pleasanter aspect of Court-life. It is 
Royal Charity which was practised on a lavish scale. Nume- 
OTARrriES instances where we observe generous kings be¬ 

stowing bountifuls to the poor, distressed and beggars. A 
king of Benares builds "six halls of Bounty, one at each of the four gates, one 
in the midst of the city and one before the palace ; and everyday he distributes 
in gifts six hundred thousand pieces of money.® So are other kings.® Espo- 
cially of interest is the royal reverence towards wandering ascetics, the parib- 
bdjakas who receive very warm welcome. The king sees a venerable ascetic from 
his window, comes down and leads him to a dais and seats him upon the throne 
under a white umbrella. His own food ho gives him to eat and himself eats of 
it. Ho then takes him to the royal park, causes a covered walk and a dwell¬ 
ing to be made for him and furnishes him with all the necessaries of an ascetic 
during his stay there in tlie rainy season."^ These charitable activities of the 
king mtist have gone a long way to win the loyalty of the subjects and enhance 
his prestige. No wonder, that A^oka, following his predecessors, was so en¬ 
thusiastic over the distribution of bounties and appointed Dhamma Mahd- 
mattas to carry on the work of charity amid all sects and classes of men.® 


1 . p. 190. 

2. J., IV, p. 79. Cf» also J, .III, p. 392, where even the queen mother falls in love with 
the purohita, 

3. Op. cU., p. 86. 

4 . Of. Arthai&stra, 1, 20, whore Kautilya cites some historioal instanoee of the dangerons 
women queens murder^ their husbands, presumably, through some intrigue; “He shall keep 
away,** says he, “his wives from the society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, of buf¬ 
foons and of outside prostitutes. Nor shall women of high birth hare oeoaeion to see his 
wives, except appointed midwives.*’ 

5. J.,tl,p. 118. 

6 . J., IV, pp. 176, 355, 361, 402 ; V, p. 162 ; VI, p. 42. etc. 

7. J., Ilf P. 310; also II, pp. 273 ff ; III, pp. 79 ; IV, p, 444, e«c. 

8 . See Piwor, Edict, VII, Mookerji, op. dt., pp. 241-2. 
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y(6 pww op tp the final stage in the life of the king. The Jilaka kings 
j. often seem to follow the long-standing tiadition of relinquish* 
ABDICATION, throne when they attain a certain age, in favour of 

and retiring to the forest to lead a life of penance and prayer. The 
appeazanoe of “Grey Hair” on the king’s head is frequently ’ the ‘drammapom* 
the cause of abdicating the throne. Sometimes the kings have a keen desire 
to see their sons rule the kingdom and then they hand over the charge and 
retire.* Again it is not infrequent that they scorn worldly pleasures and 
yearn for a hermit’s life. Even young princes are seen in ascetic moods not 
paring fot the throue that is given to them.® There is a tremendously pathe¬ 
tic strain in the gdthds of the Cutta-SiOa'Soma Jdtaka* which reproduce the 
feelings of the near and dear of the king who is about to turn a hermit. The 
protest, the arguments, the beseechiugs, gleaned through the gdthds, have a 
remarkable resemblance to those contained in the Great Epic, in the interest¬ 
ing discussion that follows on the desire of King Yudhi^thira to give up royal 
life and turn a hermit, emincaitly summarized by Prof. Hopkins in his well- 
known essay.® However, the custom generally did prevail. We have per¬ 
haps, if we believe the traditions, historical examples of Candragupta Mauiya 
and AA)ka following this time-honoured custom.® 

Ill 

THE CHARACTER OF MONARCHICAL ROLE. 

The foregoing details, which must have grown tiresome by now, give us 
a faint vision of the man who was at the holm of the state and Society of the 
Jdtaka times, the most important limb of the body-politic. 

Now we examine his powers and prerogatives, limitations and checks 
to his autocracy if any, the peoples’ voice and their power. 

The king of the Jdtakas was a despot, despot in the sense that he was free 
to exercise his will and pleasure. 

The king was the highest personage in the state. He was absolutely 
necessary. All the circumstances we noticed before, viz., the dire necessity of 
a king, the people’s anxiety to perpetuate the line, the traditional high status 
of the king, all these would, naturally, force the people to repose confidence in 
him and not to interfere with his doings, so long as they did not vitally affect 
them. But to idolize him was never their attempt. They were not merely 


1 . J.. L p. 138; 111. p. 30»-O, 114; V. pp. 177 ff. 

3. 1.. n. p> 879) IV, pp. 98, 492,498. 

8. 3 ., HI, p. 81 i IV, pp. 119, 181-2, 498. 

4 . J.,V,pp. 177#. GO. 192-241. 

5. p. 18, p, 179-81. 

0. See Dikehiter, op. cit, pp. 88-9. 
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submiBsive, as their frequent ziemgs will show. * The tyrant was not ahraya 
tolerated. 

The piotore of an Ideal king we have already seen before. The ten royal 
duties and other moral virtues were there. But the typical 
IDSAL. king of the JdtaJcas does not appear to be prone to act 

according to tbem.^ It is the other and opposite picture 
that we have frequently to see through the btories. 

We do not think there is any misstatement, it may be overstatement, of 
facts, when a Jataka^ speaks of a king thus: “With taxes and fines, and many 
mutilations and robberies, he crushed the folk as it were sugar-cane in a mill; 
he was cruel, fierce, ferociovs. For other people he had not a grain of pity; at 
home he was harsh and implacable towards his ^^ives, his sons and daughters, 
to his Brahmin courtiers and the householders of the country. He was like a 
speck of dust that falls in the eye, like gravel in the broth, like a thorn stickinfit 
intheheeh’^ Instances of such oppressive rulers are not rare. An oppres¬ 
sive king sucks the country dry of all wealth. * By relying on the words of 
his wicked queen an arrogant monarch kills the prince by casting him down 
the precipice, heels head first, inspite of lamentations, entreaties and even moral 
arguments of the people, the courtiers and the women.® He even dares to 
say: 

“One side the whole world stands, my queen on the other all above; 

Yet her I cleave to : cast him down the hill, and get you gone.'' 

Another capricious tyrant takes a dislike for all old things and makes a cruel 
sport of old men and women who have therefore to leave his kingdom.® A 
king tails in love with the wife of a hermit. “WelF*, thinks he, “if I seize her 
by my sovereign power {issariya balena) what will he do ? I will take her then”. 
And he orders one of bis suites to carry her away to the palace, inspite of her 
complaints and cries that lawlessness and wrong were the world’s way.*^ 

These and similar instances leave no doubt as to the general autocracy 
prevailing among the kings. In this connection it would be 
POPULAR interesting for our purpose to note some of the popular 

OPINIONS opinions about the King expressed in the stories. There is 

no one, so we hear, who dovS not feel afraid when he 
hears that it is a king. ® Amongst the two—the fowler and the bird Bodhisatts- 


1. Cf, Dicey, Law and Custom of the Constitution, p. 74 ; **....but in any State, however 
despotio the ruler, there ie but limited readiness on the part of his subjects to obey his beh^ts.** 
N. S. Subbarao, Political and Economic Conditions as Described %n the Jdtakas, p. 24. 

2. C/. Pick, op. cit, p. 100: . .the king shows a double face in the whioh is 

to be trao^ to the Buddhistic account of the original legends^ 

3. J.ll,p.240. 

4. J.,IV,p.224. 

d. J., IV, pp. 193 4.00. 61-7. 

0. J., 11, pp. 142-3. 

7. J., IV, pp. 23-4. ^^adhammo loke vattati ayvltaih^\ 

3. J., VL P- 85—papa vfdte abb&yento ndtna mUhV* 
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the fonnei, an esperienoed man, saying that “Kings, verily ate fickle-minded 
(calaeeUtd)’* is to our mind, more oorieot than the latter, a protagonist of Law 
and Mwrality, who says that “Kings are wise and understand goodly words”. ’ 
Similarly the hunter of the Rohantamiga Jatdka^ and thevffamsa Jataka,^ 
who sets a stag free, seems to pronounce a fact when ho says that “Kings ate 
cruel,” rdjdno ndma hdkkhcAd. Is it an exaggeration—^what a man utters in a 
gdihd in the SaUigtmbha Jdtaha* : “Kings are like blazing bonfires and moat 
perilous to como near” ? Elsewhere® a sage warns his young novice against 
soverei^ lords whom he compares with snakes which may stain holy men. 
The experienced old lion speaks out a simple truth that “Kings have many 
stratagems” anekcmdyd rdjdno.^ “Hard are the ways of kings: what will 
happen no one can tell,” these are the utterances of a learned minister of a 
1ring 7 The characteristically sound advice given by Vidhura to those who 
aspire to attain honour in the kings'(ourt® we may doubt, and incline to dis¬ 
miss it as ideological only, but some of the home-truths therein embodied are 
worth our consideration. For instance, when he says that “the king does not 
count as a common person : the king must not bo paired with anyone else : 
kings are easily vexed as the eye is hurt if touched by a barley-awn,”® does 
he not utter the truth as already shown above ? “Win favour in the eyes of the 
Great (t.e., the king) for one day: it is enough for a life-time,” so remarks a 
learned scholar of the type of Uddalaka. ’ ® What wonder, then, if the king 
should become so bold as to say, “I am king of Benares: there is nothing 1 
cannot do.” ’ * 


As a matter of fact, we cannot reconcile ourselves with the idea* ® that 
kings of the Jdtahas are not arbitrary. But we do recognise 
POPULAR the fact that the people of those days did not always 
REVOLIS. tolerate, or acquiesce in, the arbitrary or autocratic and 
despotic deeds of the kings. We have several instances of 
the powerful risings of the whole people against wicked and unjust kings. 
Fierce and cruel and like grit in the eye to all folk in his princely days, a king 
has to sufier severe punishment at the hands of the people for his unjust deeds. 
“Pilled with indignation,” says the story, “the nobles and brahmins and all 
classes (Khattiya-Btdhmandadayo nagaravdsino) with one accord cried out. 


1* J. V. pp. 346^ 365— *^Rdj&no ndma OaktcUtd ... and '^Rdjdno ndma punnavantd ca 
padddifanid ca sttbhdsiktdubbhdeitadiiu.** Of, .even as water is the refuge of the people^ 
ao is it with kings. If danger arises from them, who shall avert that danger ^, III, 

2, J.,IV,p.419. 

3* p. 427, 

4S2-<I. 144. **dardsadd hi rdjdno aggi pajjaliio yathd.'* 

9t J.| IV, p, 228*0. 50. 

Ik J.if JD Dkt p* 822. 

o* ndma bhanydni, na ddyati kith bkaviecaU,'* 

a VI, pp. 202.98.00. 1266.1300. 

0. 204.0. 1281. 

1 . J2t word*: once oonoiliaiing kings a man may live 

f Setakottt’i mbnthat J., 

J ^ 886--«0<mtiait tsttenmoa of Hba Oandfakra ktng before the Takkha \adft 
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*Thi8 ungrateful king does not recognise even the goodness of this good man 
who saved his majesty’s life. How can we have any profit from the king ? 
Seize the tyrant.” And in their anger they rush upon the king from every 
side, and slay him there and then, as he rides on his elephant, wilh arrows and 
javelins, stones and clubs and any weapons that come to hand. The corpse 
they drag by the heels to a ditch and fiing it in and then anoint their chosen 
person to IdngshipJ In another place^ an interesting scene is witnessed. 
A Brahmaua youth has discovered that it is the king himself and his priest 
who have stolen and concealed a precious treasure. He declares the king a 
‘thief’ and sounds a stirring appeal to the people assembled there :— 

“Let town and coimtry folk assembled all give ear, 

Lo 1 water is ablaze. From safety cometh fear. 

The plundered realm may well of king and priest complain; 

Henceforth protect yourselves, your refuge proves your bane.” 

The people realize that the king who should protect them is himself a thief 
and determine to kill him, ‘that he may not in future go on plundering any 
more.’ With sticks and hammers they go out and beat the king and the 
purohita till they are dead. The Brahmaua youth is then proclaimed king. 
Elsewhere® the people are seen putting the priest to death and then hurrying 
with sticks and stones to kill thj tyrant king himself in a fit of frenzied glee. 
It is only with ‘divine’ intervention that the king b life is spared. He is driven 
out of the city and thrown into an outcaste settlement. Similarly when the 
people of a country find that their king has developed cannibalistic tastes 
they at once stir in revolt. They approach the commander-in-chief and ask, 
“What do you propose to do ? How will you proceed now ? You have caught 
the man-eating rogue ? If he does not give it up, have him expelled from his 
kingdom.” Now they would not suffer the king to say a word. They expel 
him.^ Last, but not the least, we have an instance of a king having been slain 
under similar ciroumstances. The king is lustful, comes across a lovely 
maiden—Sujata—-the wife of a peaceful villager, and desires to catch hold of 
her. But on coming to know that the woman is not unmarried, and there¬ 
fore not easy to get at, he indulges in a savage misuse of his royal power, has 
the husband arrested on a false charge of theft, and sentences him to capital 
punishment. Sakka, ‘the people’s god’ comes to their rescue. He drags the 
long to the place of execution. When the servants lift the axe and chop ofi a 
head—^it is the king’s head. The Bodhisatta is consecrated Ifing amidst th« 
loud approval of the ministers, the Brahmauas, the gahapatis and others.^ 


1* J., ly iP. 320. 

2. J., lU, pp. 513-4. 
8. J.,VI,pp. 156,#. 
4. iJ«i V, pp. 470. jf. 


5. 


of the 


X, n, I»p. 12S-4. <*».. p. 87, reiquks : ‘The .awttt ci SaUto k » 

m the Is o^y s name to oonjore with, iymhoUdng divias spnfeysl 

bt rerolntio^ w^^ wm the triumph of the people’s innate tense of jnstiee iSSl illo 
tiie profound religions basis underlying the dutise of a soversigii.** 
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Undoubtedly the *vox po/puH' was as tesonant with revolt as it could then 
possibly be. 

How stubborn and demanding are the Sivi-folk of the Fessantoro Jdtaka ?* 
The prince had given away a dearly-prized elephant to the Brahmanas of 
iTaHAgft That was his fault in the eyes of the people. And they gather 
together and ask for an explanation of the prince’s conduct: 

“The prince and Brahmin, Vesiya and Ugga great and small, 

Merchants and footmen, charioteers and soldiers, one and all. 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the kmg did cry: 

‘Oh Safijaya, the people’s friend, say why this thing was done 
By him, a prince of onr own time, Vessantara, thy son ?’* 

and 

The bidding of the Sivi people if you refuse to do. 

The folk, then will act, methinks, against your son and you.”® 

The king proposes to sacrifice his throne rather than ‘a tniebom son of his’, 
but the people demand: 

“Not chastisement doth ho deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell, 

But from the kingdom banish him , on Vanka’s mount to dweU.”^ 
and the king replies: 

“Behold the people’s will I and that 1 will not gainsay.”® 

And even banishment was to be awarded by the people: 

“Together let the people come and banish him away.”® 

How meek does the king appear here 1 and how bold the people I 

There is another instance which is highly valued by scholars as showing 
the limited prerogatives of the king. We refer to the Telapatta J&taka where 
a Ydkkhivi —an ogress—^wife requests the king to hand over to her absolute 
mastery over his subjects. The king replies: “Sweetheart, I have no power 
over those that dwell throughout my kingdom; 1 am not their lord and mas¬ 
ter. I have only jurisdiction over those who revolt or do iniquity. So I 
cannot give you power and authority over the whole kingdom.”^ How &r 
b thu statement true ? Was the king’s authority so much limited in reality t 
We do not t hink it was. Instances that we have noticed before apeak quite 


I. 

a. /Mi., s. 4B0-OO. ms-ai. 
a. /Mi.,U.l72a. 

« J., Vl« p. ah 0. 1728. 

S' SMmuk chando ehandadt na pcmuMnum^*' 

S' n.^?**W* iMiMi ra^id ImS.” 

. .!* •*' ^ gay** moApms Ba t aia r afilta v d $ tm> na Mdci Aesf*, nanam m m m 

MmA^ptpaaa raidn^ AmMI eM WaW me hmnmH taw* mcSAmI iOmtta H imM Mn^ow 
ee«s*MiiiMpB*«iitiriera#to i « w r^ 
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to the contrary. Whether or not he was the lord and master of his subjects, 
we may not di^uss, for that is all theory. But when the king denies his right 
of transferring the "power and authority over his people to another, he may be 
reminded of many other princes who freely give away that power without any 
sense of hesitation or any fear of inflicting a blow on the rights of the people’.^ 
The king in the Brahfmdatta Jdtaka,^ for instance, is prepared to make over 
his kingdom to an ascetic. In another Jdtaha^ the king gives away the half 
of his kingdom to a horse-dealer. Elsewhere^ we find the king giving away his 
kingship to the purohita with whom the queenmothor was in love. Another 
king lays his kingdom at the feet of a Bodhisatta ® who however refuses it. 
In another story the king actually divides the kingdom with a jolly poor fellow 
and the two rule in harmony and friendship.® These instances are sufficient 
to show that there was nothing, moral or otherwise, that could come in the 
way of the king transferring his power to anybody he liked. In fact the rule 
of a country by two kings— Dvairdjya —did exist as Kautilya shows.*^ So 
that the above statement cannot be taken as pointing to the real state of 
affairs, and we demur in attaching so groat an importance to this passage as 
scholars® have done. As a matter of fact, the evidence is inconclusive. The 
situation is rather anomalous. From what we saw above, it would be, more or 
less, nearer the truth if wo conclude that the king was, as a general rule, auto¬ 
cratic, having no substantial constitutional chocks whatsoever,® and that 
this autocracy varied according to individual kings. This is the impression 
that lasts on our mind after everything is considered. ’ ° 


The foremost duty with which the king was enjomed by the "Law’ was 


THE KING 
AND ADMIN- 
I8TBATION. 


the protection of the people. We see him frequently engaged 
in wars and frontier-rebellions. ’ ’ There he is the leader 
of the host. The Commander-in-Chief was, of course, there. 


But in times of grave disturbance he yielded the command 


to the king. ^ ^ 


1. This is reoognised by Sen. op. cit, pp. 71>2. 

2. J., Ill, p. 8U ; also ibid,, p. 353. 

3. J.,11, p. 291. 

4. J., Ill, p. 392. 

6. J., 1, p. 486. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 448-9—“Bdja rajjarit dvidha bhinditva tasea upaddharajjafk d&pesi;'' also 
t5f(2», p. II, whiob, by the way, gives us to know that on suck occasions the king would gather 
tlie counoiUoTB and throw a thread of a pure vermilion across the white umbrella and then 
hand over the charge of the half of the kingdom to the person concerned. 

7. Ariha&&8tra VIII 2’—*^Dvairdjyavairdjyayob dvairdjyamanyopakfa-dvefanurM- 
bhyMk para8f(»ra9afkffharfena td einafvati.* See for other instances of this rule by 
Jayaswfd, Btndu P<dUy, 1, pp. 96-7 The exact interpretation of the term dvoMUya is however 
open to doubt: N. N. Law, /. H. Q., I, pp 394-5. 

8. Jayaswai, op. oil., 11, pp. 184-5; Sen, op. ciU, p. 70. 

0. Sometimes, though, the merits of the purohita or other ministers could triumph over 
the wickedness of the rulers mid stop their arbitrary actions, as for instance in J., UL ppTan ff, 
10. Dikshitar puts a strong case for the limited or constitutional monarchy in Mauryaa 
iKf lb hi* tiro WOTta t A^inU^atiti* /nsfifutioiu. pp. 71-7; Mamyam Fo%, pp. 90- 

101) l>iitoatlw«lM>leit8«emathat]iehM been led away more by aentinmt tium bv ^et* 
teomd search alter truth. .r „ ^ 

’> pp- 9®' 208, 274* 8U i UI, pp. 8,400, 4071 IV, 
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In times of peace tlie most prominent work for him was the administra^ 
tion justice. When we shall come to discuss this aspect of administrative 
machinery, we shall learn that it was not quite a separate department of the 
state as we understand it to-day. The is often an original tribunal, and 
cases directly come before him for decision. He conducted these cases in his 
court not oidy as the highest and ultimate judicial authority, as it may seem 
to us at first sight, but as a direct court of appeal and the nearest legal autho¬ 
rity without any intermediate institution. This w^as the usual custom,* 
though we may well see that he could not have been the whole and the solo 
judicial authority when the number of cases increased to the extent which we 
notice in the stories. A regular post of a justice called the Yinit^haya-anuicca 
did exist.* And besides him, other judges were also appointed by the king.® 
Very often the king is prompted to summary justice. An innocent ascetic is 
arrested, on a false suspicion of theft, and brought before the king, and the 
latter pronounces the sentence at once without examining the case: ‘‘0£E 
with him, impale him upon the stake Similarly another innocent man 
is summarily sentenced to execution by the king.® Sometimes it happens, 
however, that a protest is made from the side of the minister of justice against 
an unjust judgment of the king.® But this had very little influence on the 
normal royal authority. No exact demarcation can be made as to the oases 
which must go to the king and which must be decided by the judges. But as 
a general rule criminal jurisdiction seems, as Fick^ has rightly observed, to be 
exclusively exercised by the king. That any person other than the king can 
pronounce a sentence of death seems to be nowhere mentioned in the Jdtahas. 
Serious crimes such as theft, adultery or bodily injury were punished by 
rdjaliiid, i.c., by the order of the king. ® To what extent the person of the king 
is attached to the administration of justice is beautifully expressed by the fol¬ 
lowing verses: 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought, and well-weighed judgment 

gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for ever lives.® 
and again 

“Kings should give punishment with careful measure.”*® 

The villagers, though they had their headman to settle disputes, were 
free to approach the king directly, if they chose to do so. * * 

1. J., I, pp. 176, 37] ; II, pp. 2, 187 ; 111, pp. 106, 232 ; IV, p. 29; VI, pp. 31-2; con¬ 
trast Jayaswal, op. cit, II, pp. 165-6: ^*T]io practice of the Ung hearing original oases must 
have heia given w very early as there is scanty evidence showing that it was ever done in post- 
Vedio UmoB.** £fis way of reasoning is, nevertheless, worth consideration. 

2. J., II, pp. 181; in, 106. 

8. J.,V, p. 229; VI, p. 131. 

4. J., IV,p. 29. 

6. J., I, p«37i* 

6. J.,ilf,pp.i04j!)r. 

7. w. cU.f p. 112. 

^ 8, Aid. and note* 

9. lV,p,481.G. «0. 

10 . J., rv, p. «i-o. an. 

11 . 
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We are not told what other works of administration the Img actually took 
part in. It appears that he did not take any active part in other bran^es of 
administration, as they were independently looked after by the of&cers nomi* 
nated for the purpose. 


It may, however, be interesting to note here some of the privileges and 
PRIVILEGES, powers of the king that devolved upon bSm through time** 
old customs—the Common Law of the Land. 


One of the powers that he enjoyed was the granting of rewards in the 
form of villages or towns to persons with whom he 'Was 
pleased.' Sometimes these recipients were the Brahmanas,^ 
but more often, they were ihe officers of the state® whose was the greater 
APPOINT- right, politically speaking. This grant of a village (or 

MENT. villages) meant, of course, the right of the revenue thereof. 

He had the power of appointing^ and deposing® the officers of the state, 
though their posts were generally hereditary.® It was also in his power 
to increase or decrease the salaries (vetana) of the officials of the state. 


GRANTS. 


All unclaimed property, whether lost or stolen, movable or immovable, 
lapsed to the king. A purohita and his wife renounce their 
TREASURE worldly possessions and turn ascetics. The king is informed 

TROVES. about this, and sends men to fetch the money, for “master¬ 

less money comes to me,“ says he.® The Gandhara king 
sees a lovely lady—a Yakkhint—mA is enamoured of her. On finding 
that she has no real husband, he tries to capture her, because “treasure trove 
is a royal perquisite.”® Similarly another king, who finds a girl abandoned 
by her husband, rejoices to get her, because “treasure trove belongs to the 
crown.”’® However, the rule about the treasure troves is not clear. Con¬ 
trary to the above instances, we see a farmer appropriating the whole treasure, 
a bar of gold, which he discovers in the field. ’ ’ Perhaps the law was not so 
strictly observed, though this royal privilege with conditions is also to be found 
in the Dharmasutras, ’ ^ and in an elaborate form in Kautilya's Arthaiastra. ’ ® 
There is a remarkable statement in a Jdtaka"^^ that “horses are king’s 
property,” which may only mean, however, that only the kings could keep 
horses. 


1. J., I, p. 420 ; VI. p. 344. Fick, op. cii, p. 210 ; For restrictions on this privilege in 
other evidences see Jayaswal, op. rie., II, pp. 119-20. 

2. if., 11, pp. 166, 310 {brahmadeyant), 429-G. 117; III, p. 229; IV, p. 09-G. 24; at J., 
V, p. 360, a fowler is the recipient. 

3. J., I, p. 138 ; II, p. 429, G. 117 ; lU, p. 106; IV, p. 80 ; VI, p. 462.G.1630; at VI, 
p. 344 it is a merchant's son, a would-be counsellor of the king. 

4. J., I, p. 354 ; 111, p. 206 ; V, p. 229 ; VI, p. 131. 

6. J., 11, pp. 30, 187, 427; V, p. 134; VI, 131. 

6. J., I, pp. 231, 248, 437 ; II, p. 46; 111, pp. 386, 392, 466 ; V, pp. 210, 383. 

7. J., VI, p. 295—G. 1286. 

8. J., IV, p. 486— *^ii8Bamikadhanafh athhdkafh pdpun&tiy Of. J. VI, 581. 

9. if., I, p, 398—“(wadmtlo bhandath n&ma r&jwantakaih hotV* 

10. J. ‘W, p. 348 —ndma roMo 

11. J.,I,p.277. 

12. Gonlama, X, 48; c/. 0. N, /., 1, pp. 246-7. 

13. III, 6; 16; IV, 1. 

I4t J.| nif p. 322—adma r&JMogd,** 
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Mak-money, or what Hopkins' would like to call ‘love-offering’ with 

MILK-MONBY was a royal prerogative. Such 

presents were received from the people of all sorts, on occas¬ 
ions like the birth of a prince or the coronation ceremony.^ 


Apart from these, the king was entitled to other taxes, tithes and tolls 
which we shall consider while dealing with Fiscal Adininisira- 
' tion. These enhanced the royal treasury out of which the 

palace expenditure was settled. 


The King could order release of prisoners on special occasions such as the 
return from Takkasila® or marriage^ or coronation of a 
prince* or when the king was exceptionally happy,® or in 
cases of emergency.^ 


AMNESTY. 


Proclamations relating to various matters such as restrict orders,® non- 
PBOCLAMA- slaughter of animals,® public exhibitions of skill,^ ° exe- 
TIONS. cutions,'* getting information from the public'®, or 

holidays' ® were issued by his orders. 


The king usually went on his rounds in the city or country in disguise 
{afifidtakavesena) to know the real conditions of his subjects.' ^ Visitors to 
the king were to have their coming to be announced,' * and had to come in 
decent attire and manners.' * 


While absent from the capital, the king handed over the charge of govern¬ 
ment to the ministers—^whether as a whole or to parti- 
WHILEOUT. cular individuals we have no clear proof."' Royal seals 
{fdjamuddilcd) seem to have been in vogue apparently for 
purposes of sealing letters or parcels sent to state-officers.' • 


1. J. A. 0. 13, pp, 90-1. He regards it as being a “survival of the original free bali 

or offering'—or a later natural addition to the regular tax, without thought of the antiquity of 
the custom.** See also Ved. Ind,, 11. p. 62. 

2. J., II, 166; 111, p. 408 ; IV, p. 323, VI, p. 42. 

8. J., IV, p. 176. 

4. J., V, p. 286, 

8. J., VI, p. 166. 

8. J., VI, p. 327, 

7. J.,VI,p. 427. 

8. J.,VI,p.431. 

8. J.*m,p. 434. 

10. J., n, p. 222, for instance. 

U. J., I,p. 600. 

18. IV, p. 91. 

18* 8,, U, p, 845. 

14. A,n,pp.2,427; rV,p.370. 

18* J., I, pp. 360, 367 etc. 

16* J*, IV, p. 3981 V, p» 462 efs. 

^ UA ^ ^ ^ Qaswi mother X, VI, p. 76. Of* 
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IV 

THE TVBOHITA 


Next to the king stood the Vpardja —the Viceroy—in the sphere of 
administration. As however the Jdtakas do not give us much that is of 
'Special importance as regards his position and functions, and whatever is 
said by them has already been noticed before, we pass over to another and 
very important official, viz., the Purohita. 

Fortunately for us, this ‘formidable personage’ of Ancient India, as Prof. 
Hq^kins' has characterised him, has been subjected to a searching ex¬ 
amination at the hands of eminent scholars. The institution of the pwohita, 
being as old as the Vedic times, if not pre-Vedic, had naturally roused a lively 
interest in it, sufficient to engage the best talents of scholars to trace its origin 
and development. Readers are only directed to the eminent summary of 
these valuable researches given by the learned authors of the Vedic Index,* 
and as regards the Epic, to the masterly contribution of Prof. Hopkins on 
*The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India.* Our 
task, here, is to present the JdtaJca evidence on the point which, though, has 
been more or less fully examined by that talented scholar, Richard Fick,* 
whose inspiring lead has left us under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Looking at the general position of the purohita, we notice that he was an 
indispensable companion of the king. His post was often, though not always, 
hereditary and remained with the same family for generations together.” 
Once the Brahmauas protest against the installation of a young son of the 
late Pwohita. “For seven generations,” so complains the mother of the boy, 
“we have managed the elephant festivals &om father to son. The old custom 
will pass from us, and our wealth will all melt away.”” Sometimes of 
course new men, who found favour in the eyes of the king, were appointed to 
the post, presumably removing the old ones.'^ 

The purohita is a Brahmaua, par excellence.” Once a king* addresses his 
pwohita as ‘Brahmaua’. The purohita headed the Brahmauason all cere¬ 
monious occasions as the Sendpati did the courtiers.'” He was the bigbly - 
respected leader of other Brahmauas. When a purohita is about to renounce 
the world, he summons the Brahmapas before him. He asks them, “What will 


1. J., A. 0.8., 13, p. 161. 

2. vidie. Ini», U, pp. 6-8. Sea also Dikebitar, Hmdv, Aim. Intt., pp. 114 ff. 

8. op.eit.i'pp 161-62. 

4. op. cit., pp 164J0^ Here also, as in all other aspects of the subject treated by hia, the 
learned sonoloc w kept the Br&hmauio or priestly individual constantly before bin whiA at 
unknowingly though, debars him from an impartial judgment. 

6. J.,l,p.437; ll,p.47; lU. pp. 392, 400, 466 { IV. p. 200-piirojUto huiMk. 

■. d..n.p.47. 

7. J., in, pp- 194, SS7 1 but a king has lour oounsdlors of Dkmma at J., TI, p> NO. 
tehaps they wsM dktinot from the paroktio. 

8. J.,l.pp.S70; 484|II,pp.46;ll3,IlI,p.513-a. 60. C/. Jmswal, op. cA., H, p. N t 
wBs syomiiMiwo Bri bw a n a," 

0. J., IV, p. 2721 VI, p. 476<0.1667. 

10. J.,V,p.l78, 
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you do?” They reply, "You are out teacher,” aad they follow him.* Even 
his wife, who must of course bo a *BrahmauI”* was also a respected persoua* 
Uty amongst the Brihmaua ladies.’ 

From the origin of his post, the purohita has remained a teacher of the 
king. The JStaka purohita is always the teacher, the dcariya, of the king.’ 
It often happens that the purohita, or the preceptor is the teacher of the IHng 
in his youthful days, and is appointed to the post when the latter ascends 
to the throne.’ But as a rule the post being hereditary as we stated before, 
the kin g accepted the old purohita or, as it sometimes 
AOASITA happened,* his son who was his fellow-mate at the Univer¬ 
sity, as his Acariya. The intimacy thus contracted in early 
days remained also later on, and the two became inseparable companions, 
both in private and public activities.’ 

Looking now to the varied functions of the purohita we at once notice 
that he is the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king— aUhadhammSnuaa- 
taho.* The latter is never different from the purohita as Fick’ seems to make 
out. We have clear references to show that the office of the purohita meant 
that of the ‘spiritual and temporal adviser’ of the king. “Sunralo ndma 
Brdhmapo Purohilo Atthadhammdnusdsako ahosi,” so begins a Jdtaha.^^ 
Similarly another ‘bom in the purohita hula' became purohita, and therefore 
the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king.'' 

He was one, probably the foremost, of the ministers (amaced). ' ’ What 
were his functions is not clearly stated. Sometimes ” he is styled 'SaibaU^ 
haJea* or do-all-minister, meaning thereby, perhaps, that he advised the king 
in all matters—spiritual or temporal, ibid that is why he is a constant com¬ 
panion of the king.' ’ Even in travelling he is with the king.' ’ The purohita 
was of course a past master in the Vedic lore,*’ and other sciences.*’ The 
following gdthds' ’ give a glimpse of this master-scientist: 


1. J., IV, pp. 483-4. 

2. J., n, p. 46,113 } IV, p. 484; V. p. 127. 

3. J., IV, pp. 484-S; he had also more than one wife J. m, p. 301. Onoa a purohita 
falls in love with a courtesan whom he leaves big with child (IV, p. 298.) 

4. J., n, 29, 376; IV, pp. 270, 371; V, pp. 1 , 127. 

J., IT, p. 282. 

J., 1, p. 289 ; IV, p. 473. also UI, pp. 31, 302. 

J.,U,76: in, p. 320. 

J., I, p. 184 ; 11, pp. 30, 74,96. 126, 264; III, pp. 317, 342,400; V, ^ 67 ; VI, p. 13t. 
Op. eU., pp. 144-6 ; 174. 

J., V, p. 67; also VI, p. 131. 

J., in, p. 400—“p«roA{(ahuIe nibbattitvh ... .purohitattMnath labkMi foMo atfhadham^ 

nlen /x&ytW ** 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10. 


11 . __ 

JJ* PP* ^ (omoccajhtte), 127 {paniiiaamacea) 264 ; III, p. 817. 

, PVi V %PP* ’ Thomw, J. R, A, S., 1914, p. 389; *^SarvMhacinkiJpay^* at the Epic: 
wm IS, p. 86« 

T- jy* P- W- 

16. J., tv, p. 232. 

1| J., II, p. 24^ i ly, i^246*6 1 Cf. MaUya p., 230, 9 ''SruUvm Pur^Uah-** 

5 Kautilye, ArUmtMta, I, p. 9, who pieces the owe* 
^ ^ demands of him the knowiedgeof the Fsdeeana the 

amongottethi^t seeelae 

pal27w 


emsiliw 
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''He is clever> knows idl omens and sounds. 

Skilled in signs and dreams, goings out 

and comings in (of the nahkhattas) understands 

All tokens in earth and air and stars.” 

Leaving aside these advisory functions and coming to the practical side, 
we notice that the purohita sometimes, and not usually, took part in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice. In one Jdtaha^ he is represented as a ‘backbiter greedy 
of bribes and a giver of unrighteous judgments (Kutavinicchayiko hdaUa- 
hdrako).* Here we are told that the study of the Holy lore was the rightful 
and delightful duty of theparoIiHa, but that to sit on the seat of judgment was 
an unusual task handed to him by the king. So he utters at the end : 

“Once in holy lore delighting I in sinful toils was cast, 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years 

I passed.”* 

Elsewhere* also his appointment as a judge is only due to the fact that the 
king has a high opinion of his wisdom (pandito ti vinicchaye misiddpesi,) Here 
again his character as fond of bribes is revealed. He is used to dispossess the 
real owners and put the wrong owners in possession, thus thwarting the high 
ideal of justice so frequently preached in the Jdtakas. This purohita-judge 
once gives a wrong judgment and the defeated man approaches the prince- 
viceroy who rectifies it, upon which the king dismisses the purohita from his 
office and places the on it instead. ^ In another instance® he is re¬ 

presented in a better light. Here it is the Sendpaii who conducts cases and 
is a bad judge, and a defeated man approaches the purohita, who reverses the 
judgment and the king being pleased with him appoints him to judgeship to 
try all law-suits from that time so that “it will be a joy for my ears and pros¬ 
perity for the world.” These instances, stray though they are, would be suffi¬ 
cient to indicate the nature of his function as a judge. The purohita becoming 
a judge, was not a usual affair.® 

For other functions of the purohita, we have no clear proof. Guarding 
of the king’s treasures seems to have been one of his duties, if we can believe 

1 J., V, pp. 1, 2,10. 

2. Ibid., p. 10--G. 81. 

3. J.,Vl,p. 131. 

4. J., VI> ^^vinkchayafh kumdroMa oddat." 

6. J., II, pp. 186j0r. 

6. Contrast Javaswal, op. cte., II, p. 153. the JiUakaa we have the Pur<^ita poUtioiaa 
and Brahmin ministers as embodiments of political wisdom and moral rectitude. To tto 
belonged the judges.... The Br ahm i n for the Dhartna administration was thus absolutely 
necessary. We find this jurisdiction being exercised by the Purohita in the Jdiatm. Be at the 
same time heard wad decided, sitting along with other officers (probably non-BriluiMM^aa) oisea <A 
aeoular law. Law proper and law ecolesiaaitioal in administraticm tended to mdte into ocke and 
unite in the hand of the Brahmin jud|M. And the Brahmin was fairly above the inAuen iee of 
the king.*^ How theee remarks fall wide of the mark as far as the puroatto-judge of the /Alaltta 
20 concerned, can well be judged from the above disoussioii. difierenoe is aeli*eTktoiik 
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*n the words which he utters when arrested by the king’s servants on a false 
charge of misbehaviour. ^‘Bring me into the king’s presence before you slay 
me,” so he prays, “because as the king’s servant (rajakammiko)^ I have toiled 
greatly on the king’s business, and know where great treasures are hidden.. •. 
and I have the interests of the royal family at my heart {rajakutumbam mayd 
vicdritam). ^ If I am not brought before the king, all his wealth will be lost.”* 

Sometimes, he is shown as settling the prices with dealers and merchants 
like the horse-dealers from the North. ^ Even here, if he did not act to the 
pleasure of the king, he was deposed and another ^amacca^ was appointed for 
the work, though his status as an adviser did not diminish at all, and he might 
again capture his former office.* Such was the irregular, uncertain and vague 
nature of administrative afEairs in those days when the king was anything and 
everything. 

The purohita^s character as a Brahmaua is seldom, if ever, lost sight of 
in the stories. If they represent truth, and there is no reason to doubt, he, 
being a Brahmaua, was greatly a lover of wealth, a greedy fellow. Fick* 
is right in asserting that ‘a position of worldly power was neither necessarily 
connected with his office as house-priest nor determined by proper regulations; 
the political power of the purohita was purely individual and had its source 
wholly and solely in the personal influence which he obtained over the king 
through his function as sacrificer and magician.” On occasions like the 
consecration of a king, he is the leader of the officers of the state as we saw be¬ 
fore. At one place* he is the performer of a festival called Hatthimangalam 
a royal elephant festival.. .And this was a lucrative performance, since all the 
trappings and appointments, the entire Jewellery, of the elephants which came 
into the place of festival, fell to the lot of this performer by right. By this 
means he gained as much as ten millions {koti) at each festival. This may 
have been a hereditary office as indicated in the story. 


Not only this, but as some of the stories tell, his greed of wealth carries 
him to the depth of moral degradation which is unworthy of such a man. A 
sacrifice is proposed by the Brahmauas to avert some calamities foretold for 
the king; one of the pupils of the purohita comes to his dcariya and mildly 
asks, “Master, you have taught me the three Vedas, Is not there a text that 
says ‘the slaying of one creature giveth not life to another?’ ” The Master 
replies, “My son, this means money to us, a great deal of money. You only 
seem anxious to spare the king’s treasury.... Only hold your peace.”*^ 


!• This sentenoe seeias to have been left untranslated by Chalmers, the Rn g li sb Trans¬ 
lator of Cowell’s edition. 

2. 439. 

P* *1— agghA^vSk mSkkfh ap(»rih&peM ddpesi,** 

Op, cU,, p. 176. 

fjtticmuufsl rBmotionar^^^ of the elephant-trainer should be clearly distinguished from this 

7. J., 1, P* 5 Ift p. 46; also m, pp. 169 ff. Of. the suooinot but beautiful remarks of 
HopIdimaam^Krds the Epic inwaktto . . 


8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


* A . ^ ---—. —. «he latest portion it is pitiful to see the degradation 

He grovels w gi^. His rapacity b^ks every banieT that morality; religion, 
yd ImdMtnnn to nit, betwawi hi. wnl wid the outer world. Be beoo^ • mtf, 

pMMBtenat inemiaramiiie wtantHtov’ '*} cj>, eO,, US. 
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As if all these presents were not enough, the jmrohita seems to have en* 
joyed a Bhogagima^ the revenue of a village.^ Land may also be given to 
him, as to {sriests in general, as sacrificial fee.^ 

It appears from all this, that the functions and the powers of the purohita 
were never so political in nature as advisory and spiritual. Wealth, and not 
power, seems to have been his innermost desire, and the ultimate goal. 

Before we close the discussion on the advisory element of the king, the 
purohita, we may take notice, en passant, of another individual named KulH- 
pahatSpaso, who was a hermit and a wanderer and whom the king respected with 
all earnestness and sincerity in order to receive instruction from him, and thus 
acquire the merit which leads to heaven {saggasamvattanikam puflftamV^^ 

V 

THE MINISTERS 

The next element of the Central administration was constituted by the 
ministers and the Council. It is rather disappointing to learn that the Jdtakas 
do not give us any clear idea about the ministers, the Councillors, the assembly 
or the Court,—institutions which have played, since the dawn of history, a 
considerable part in the actual working of the administration of the State. 
There have been plenty of discussions and arguments, views and counter¬ 
views, as to the meaning and real significance of the sabhd and samiti of the 
Vedic times, or the mantri parisad of later days, and of the words amdtya 
man^nn and socim and even the so-called Paurajdnapada bodies,* All these 
leave not a shadow of doubt in our mind that howsoever it may have been in 
its real nature in difierent periods, there was some form of a State-Assembly 
whose members were called the ministers—^variously termed according to their 
functions and portfolios which are, unfortunately, never so clearly stated. 

However, let us see what the Jdtakas have to give us on the point.® 

First of all, there is no clear evidence in the stories as to the composition 
and constitution of the administrative council or assembly— 
ASSEMBLY corresponding to the mantriparisad of Kautilya, let alone the 
Vedic samiti; that a council did exist during this period, 
there cannot and should not be any doubt in the face of overwhelming 


U IV,p.473. 

2. J.,in,p.616. 

3. J.> 1» p. 506; U, p. 273. CJ Jaysswal, op, eii,, II, pp. 109-14, on the inflnenoe of hor* 
miti and reoluaes on politics. 

4. For the views of Vedic scholars see Vedic Index, II, pp. 426-428 ; 430-1 $ also Jayaswal, 

eii,, 1, pp. 11-21; II. pp. 21-2; 60 jJT; 121; N. N. Law, 11, pp. 386 ff; 638 if. 

Corporaie £^e in Ancient l^ia, pp. 117 \Z2 ff, 134,161 ff, 216. Mooker}i, LooaTOovernfnmU 

in Ancient India, pp. 193 jf. Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Ivstitutume, pp. 1^62 \ iae ihn 
Epic period, Hopkins, J, A, 0, S,, ISff, 99 ff ; 148 

5. We should always keep in mind, u^le dealing with these stories that they axe paxth 
enlariy meant for the simple folk of India of those days for whom it was not posslhie to dive 
deep in the grand and multifarious working of the state oiganisatioxL If thmelore we don’t 
get aniy dear Idea about the various ofiioes, it is because of tw popular character of the ettiriaa 
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eTidenoe gleaned from the Dharma Sutras and other literary works dealing 
with polities, the ArthaiSstra, the A&>ka Inscriptions and the notices of 
Megasthenes and other foreign writersr—all covering a period not very for 
from that which is covered by the stories. 

There are references here and there in our stories to an assembly—pansd. 
No doubt can be entertained on this point. But how far do they go in attach¬ 
ing a constitutional meaning is not quite clear. Scholars* have tried to attach 
this technical meaning to it, and equated it with the pari^ad of Kautilya* and 
the parisS of AjSokan Edicts,^ which clearly mean a ‘body of Ministers’. It 
must be stated that among the several references to parisa that we have been 
able to trace in the Jdtakas,* there is not a single instance where the tech¬ 
nical administrative meaning cannot be applied. But the fact of the matter 
is that, we cannot be too much certain on the point. It may not be unreason¬ 
able to infer that the ‘council of ministers’ of the Arthaidstra^ was a later 
development of, and a smaller body than, the parisd of the Jdtakas which seems 
to be a larger body of ministers.® The Jdtaka parisd was probably an inter¬ 
mediate stage between the Vedie samiti and the Arthaidstra pari^adJ 

Nothing can bo obtained from the stories, oven indirectly, as to the con¬ 
stitution or composition of the parisd or about the real nature of the business 
it was entrusted to carry out.® 

There is no clear indication of the existence of an inner cabinet like that 
of the Arthaidstra* though there is reference in a gdtha' ® to rmutino, the «ion- 
trins (spoken as distinct from the Mahdmattas) who according to Jayaswal*' 
formed the inner cabinet of the Arthaidstra. Anjrway, the exact interpreta¬ 
tion of parisd is open to question. It is however not improbable that there 
should have been a smaller advisory board consisting of such ministers, ex¬ 
officers, as the upardjan, Sendpaii, ^fki and the Purohita. 

We may now turn to the general body of ministers— amaccas —^whose 
constitutional significance is again never clear. 

1. Jayaswal, op. eit., 11, pp. 116; Dikshitar, op. eit., pp. 

8. ArtkaSdttra, 1,16. He cites opinions of his piedeoessois—Brhaspsti, Uaan and Uk- 
nas, on the ooniposition of the oovinoiL 

8. B. £., UI; VI. See Mookerji, Aioka, pp. 224, 227. 

' 4. J.. U, p. ISe (aMahSraha paritS) referring to the oonnoil of the judge; 111, p. 612 ; 

rV, pp. 226 {rOja parUS) distinguished from the 'amaccat’ in general, thus indioating the real 
smaUer nature of the body; 394 (rSjaparitai ; 400 G. 61; 414 (porMd); 449 (Kumiraim 
pariti) referring to tire oounoil of the prince; VI, p. 161 GG. 703-6 (rOjaponsS). 

6. 1,16. 

6. Of. Jayaswal, “The tradition of a large Parifod, e.g., of 1000 members, is preserved 

2otfc in Kautilya, and in the Probably this is a reminiscence of tim Fsdio Parifodi 

tp. eit. 11. pp-132-3; Basak, J. A. Q., I, p. 624. 

7. Of. DihsbHar, “The institution of samiti was not a imiglived one. It became practically 
eWtinct with the commencement of the pwdod of the JMtas (600 B. a)’’i op. eit., p. 166. 

8. Bee for this Jayaswal, oiL, II, pp. 130# Dikshitar, ifawyan Pe^, pp. 1S84. 
M«nfc«rii. d4ofat,p.l48. 

g, Jayaswal, op. eit,, II, pp. 128-30 

la. J.,lV,p.lS4G.101‘'iiaMMkttcamsatiM sNHitiMporiMrHU.’’ 

. it 
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The ministers formed a class by themseves. In the court of the king 
they are always distinguished ftom other classes—the Khattiyas and Bfdh- 
gahapatis and others,^ This does not mean that no Khattiya or a 
Brdhfnafj^ could be an amacca. It only means that the ministers did not 
belong to any particular caste. It means that the amaccahula was a separate 
group of people as against the Brahmanas and the commoners {gahapatis). 

It is very probable that these ministers, more or less, corresponded to the 
nobility or the knightly class around the king. These ministers were, as we 
are told,* ‘‘the thousand gallant warriors who would face the charge even of a 
mt elephant, whom the launched thunderbolt of Indra could not terrify, a 
matchless band of invincible heroes ready at the king’s command to reduce 
all India to his sway.” In the same way the five hundred gallant warriors 
{paiicasatamattd mahdyodhd) of king Seyya were his amaccas.^ The 60,000 
noble—^looking warriors of King Sanjaya are his ministers, whose sons, agam» 
are the birthmates and would—^be ministers of Prince Vessantara.^ A king, 
intending to have a retinue for his son, calls the commander-in-chief {mahd- 
senagutto) who seems to be the leader of the ministers,® and orders him to find 
out how many young nobles were bom in the ministers* houses on the same 
day as the prince. 600 young nobles are thus found and nurses are appointed 
to take care of them®. “These nobles,” to apply Hopkins’s remarks,^ regard¬ 
ing the epic nobility, “for the most part native and well-bom, took part in 
council, conducted the assembilies, led the army and were the king’s vice¬ 
regents in all military affairs.... They are the real advisors of the king in all 
matters not purely judicial or spiritual.® For the Mantrins or cabinet coun¬ 
cillors consist chiefly of these nobles.... All the sadvas (comites) may be, 
and often are, purely military. These are officials of the highest rank, to 
whom in the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal business is left.”® 

The posts of ministers seem to have been generally hereditary, as the 
term amaccakylam, frequently used in the stories,’ ® suggests. But exceptions 


1. j., 1, pp. 260,470 ; U, pp 98,126 ; 111, pp. 376,408 ; IV, pp. 335,414; VI, p. 43. 

2. J., I, pp. 263,264 edhasamaUd abhejjavdmsurd mahapadhd.amacca* 

ashaied **; also Ill, pp. 5, 6. 

3. J., II, p. 401. 

4. J., VI, pp. 679-G. 2373 “Tato eaUhisahassani yudhiroc&rudaaeand ; Ibid,, p. 588 Baha* 

fm 8<4thidaha9Bd amaccd ; and G. 2336. Bhdradvaja. as quoted bv Kau'tilya, is of the ophuon 
that the king should employ his olassmates as his ministers *‘lor they oan be trusted by h^ia 
ae mnoh as he has personal knowledge of their honesty and capacity. Other pre-KautilTa noli- 
tioal thinkers differ. ArthaiOstra, 1,8. ^ tjr* you 

5. Of, J., V, p. 178 *'8endpaitipamukhdni aaUiamaccaaahaMdnV* 

6. J., VI, p. 2 *'Mama puUaasa parivdrd....amaccakuleBu j&kMrakd'* 

7. J, A. 0, 8,, 13, p. 101 The epic nobility comprised royal allies, family oonii6otioiis» 
•nbieot kings used to a lesser degree, the priests: MiUdmacca is of constant ooounenoe in the 
/dtohos, as for instance, V, p. 123-G. 40,178.G. 191, 223 G. 116. VI, p. 94-G. 403. 

S. Of, for instance J. IV, p. 335, where the ministers, when asked to interpret a dream. 
Imiikly refer the king to the Br&hmanas for its solution for they themselvee do imt know aov* 
thing about such spiritual things: **The Brahmanas know it, 0 great 

A J.* rV, pp. 283, 370, 408, 437. 

10. J*» I> P* 248; U, pp. 98,125. Fick remarks on this hereditary character of the minittcm. 
**..,aoA in oonsequenoe of this hereditary character to which probably, as in the case d the 
JEbadMyUf a spedally developed olass consciousness is joined.*’ op, eU,, p. 143( 
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did exist. For instance a very poor man was once appointed by the king to 
the post of Lord Treasurer.* 

We must confess that no complete idea can bo formed from these stories 
regarding the status, life and functions of the ministers. Only casual refe* 
rences to them are to be noticed. 

Whereas, on the one hand, the courtiers seem to bo afraid of the king and 
do not dare speak ill of him,^ there are instances, on the other hand, which 
represent them as alert and watchful over the king lest he may grow slothful, 
and as ready to rouse him to activity by timely warnings. ^ The ministers 
were completely at the mercy of the king. If he found them inefficient, or 
guilty of any wrong, they were dismissed at once.^ Did we not hear of such 
dismissed ministers joining the services of neighbouring kingdoms and plann¬ 
ing destruction of their former masters ? In spite of their getting equitable 
Balaries,^ they are wont to fetch bribes.® Some of the officers seem to have 
been so privileged as to wait upon the king without any ceremony {vind pati- 
hdretyi upatthanam anujdni),’^ Needless to state, that jealousies and un¬ 
healthy rivalries among the officers of the Court were there.® Often, and spe¬ 
cially on the accession of the king, the ministers were inspected and their 
transfers or dismissals, as it was felt necessary, were carried out.® Then, as 
now, the king received valuable gifts and presents from his officers. To King 
Kandari of Benares, his ministers daily brought a thousand boxes of perfume. * ® 
An ascetic, while being received by a king, thus thinks in his mind : “Verily 
the king’s court is full of hatred and abounds in enemies”. * ’ This remark is 
substantiated by the treacherous acts of the five ministers who do not see twice 
in carrying out their hodious plans against the poor ascetic who had superseded 
them in the Court. Finally they are found out and punished. The king 
“stripped them of all their property and, disgracing them in various ways, by 
fastening their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, 
and by sprinkling cowdung over them, he drove them out of his kingdom.”** 
Such a state of affairs does not seem to be impossible or even improbable, 
looking to the tendencies of the time. 

1. J.,I, p. 124. 

2. J., II, p. 2. 

P* PP- pp. 102-4. See 7. H, IX. p. 247. On 

the YiewB of Hindu writers as to the necessity of having ministers see Basak, 7. H, Q,, I, pp. 
528 

4. J,. I,, pp. 262, 355. 

/ iT' f' 1^-G. 100 {bhattavekmafh); V, p. 128 {paribbayath) ; VI, p. 295-G. 1285 

{veiamih). No definite amount is mentioned. Kaufilya gives a grand civil list where the allow- 
48,000 panas per annum : See Arthai&stra, V, 3; Jayasvwal, Op. cil., 
H, pp. 135^6; Dika h i t ag, Hindu Adm, Insiitf pp. 192-3; Mauryan polity^ pp. 150-1. 

e. J., H, p. 186 ; V, pp. 1, 229 ; VI, pp. 131; 430. 

7. J., VI, p. 845. 

8. J., n, pp. 88,186 jjr; III, p. 400; IV, p. 197. 

9. J., ra, p. 239. ^^AnmcAmih fkdnantardni vicdretvd,'' 

10. J., V,p.437. 

11 . J.,V.]p.828. 
la. /ML, pp, 228.40. 
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Qualities and ideals essential on the part of a minister aroi here and tharOt 
spoken out. A minister must above all be fertile in expedients {up&yaTmBolo). * 
Some of the praotioal precepts for a kintr, given in the Tesahim Jdtaka and al^ 
ready quoted by us in extemo while dealing with kingly duties,* may here be 
recalled, in so far as they appertain to the duties and qualities of ministers. 
The counsellors must be wise and such as would see the king’s interests clearly 
{aUhassa hovide), not given to riot and waste and free from gambling and drunk- 
kenness.® A king hears slanders, without any base, about one of his ministers. 
He is perplexed how to find out whether a man is friend or foe. Then he is 
told by his Panditdmacca the sixteen signs by which a ‘bad intriguing minister 
could be easily distinguished from an honest one 

“He smiles not when you see him, no welcome will he show, 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answers you with ‘No.’ 

Your enemies he honours, he cares not for your friends, 

Those who would praise your worth, ho stays, your slanderers commends, 
No secret tells ho to you, your secret he betrays, 

Speaks never well of what you do, your wisdom will not praise. 

He joys not at your welfare, but at your evil fame. 

Should ho receive some dainty, he thinks not of your name. 

Nor pities you, nor cries aloud—“0, had my friend the same” 

Those are the sixteen tokens by which a foe you see. 

These, if a wise man sees or hears, he knows his enemy.” 

The opposite signs were to be found in a righteous and steadfast minister.^ 

The Vidhura Pandita Jdtaha^ embodies in many a gdthd a remarkable 
exposition on the qualities and requisites essential for the attainment of suc¬ 
cess and pre-eminence in the King’s Court (rdjavasati). A grand and minute 
perception of the court life, with all its good and evil, is revealed here in a marked 
manner. We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing these maxims, even 
though in a summary form,—maxims which would be found as sound, practical 
and weighty as can be found in any other ancient authority such as, for inst¬ 
ance, Kautilya* Here then is a practical advice for a man aspiring to the 
King’s court 

It is not the coward, nor the foolish man, nor the thoughtless, that can 
win honour in the King’s Court. When a minister first enters the Court he is 
a stranger,when the king finds out his moral qualities (sUa) his wisdom (pannd) 
and his purity of heart, then he may gain confidence and a chance to push far- 


1. J., Ill, p. 3. 

2. Supra, pp. 81-2. 

3. J.,V,pp:il6-GG. 16-7. 

4. J., IV, pp. 197, 8—GO. 77-87. Cf, the qualities and qualifications of persons who 
eligible lor consultation by a king, MHB, Santi Parva, 83,36-40 and 41^7; also Mawa vtU 
54: See Dikshitar, Hindu Adm, IiuU. pp. 149-50. 

6. J., VI, pp. 292-98 GG. 1264-1309. 

6. Asummary ol this is also given by Dr. Sen, op. cif., pp. 120-1. 
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Ward. If he is really trustworthy, the king will not hide any secrets from him. 
He must be alert and balanced. When he is asked to carry out some business, 
like a well-fixed balance, with a level beam, and evenly xK)ised, he must not 
hesitate; if like the balance, he is ready to undertake every burden, he may 
dwell in a king’s court. He should be ready to undertake any business, whet¬ 
her by day or by night. He should not imitate the king. ‘He who sees a 
path made for the king and carefully put in order for him and refrains from 
entering himself therein, though advised to do so, he is the one who may 
dwell in a king’s court. He may not enjoy the same pleasures as the king! 
He may not put on a garment like the King’s, nor garlands, nor ointments or 
ornaments like his. He should not practice a tone of voice like his.’ If the 
king sports with his ministers or is surrounded by his wives, let not the mini¬ 
ster make any allusion to the royal ladies. Not arrogant, nor fickle, prudent 
and possessed of insight and resolution and control over his senses. ‘Let him 
not sport with the king’s wives nor talk with them privately; let him not 
think too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to excess, nor kill the dear in 
the king’s forest. He should not hastily think of himself a privileged man 
and an intimate person with the king.’ Let him prudently keep not too far 
from the king, nor yet too near to him. The king is not a common person, 
is easily vexed. He should not be hasty in his speech. Look for an oppor¬ 
tunity. But the king should never be trusted—he is a fire. Be on guard, 
never criticise his deeds. Do not entertain doubts. The wise man will keep 
his belly small like the bow, but he will bend easily, like the bamboo. ‘Trained, 
educated, self-controlled, experienced in business, temperate, gentle, careful 
pure, skilful, such an one maj dwell in a king’s court.’ Let him keep at a dist¬ 
ance from a spy sent by a foreign king to intermediate; lot him look to his 
own lord alone, and own no other king. One who is energetic in business, 
careful and skilful and able to conduct his affairs successfully—such an one 
may dwell in a king’s court. Ho should not employ or promote a son or a 
brother who is not steadfast in virtue. “Let him employ in offices of autho¬ 
rity (ddhipaccam) servants and agents who are establihbed in virtue and are 
skilful in business and can rise to an emergency.” “Let him know the king’s 
wish, and hold fast to his thoughts and let his action be novel contrary to him.” 
“He will rub him with perfumes and bathe him, ho will bend his head low when 
washing his feet; when smitten he will not be angry ; and outside the court 
“he will make his salutation to a jar full of water, offer his reverential greet¬ 
ings to a crow, yea, he will eive to all petitioners.. he will give away his bod, 
his garment, his carriage, his house, his home and shower down blessings 
like a cloud on all beings.” 

This is the practical wisdom of a man of court, whosoever he may have 
been, pwbably of the pre-Christian era. The complete surrender, humility— 
or humiliation 1—and submission that are inculcated in the above words can 
never be comprehended in all their implications by those who are brought up 
in ihia tvwitieth century civilisation. But the mentality is not at all 
tt ttfcmiliar to those who have had a chance to know the inns and outs of some 
of the Native States of India of the present day. 
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SOUROES OF REVENUE 

W HILE WE Cannot have anj clear grasp ot the actual working machinery 
of administration in general, it seems proper to divide it into its main 
parts i.e., the departments, and notice whatever information can be had with 
regard to each. With this end in view, we take up in this chapter Fiscal 
Administration, dealing with sources of revenue, assessment of revenue, 
tithes and taxes, other sources of income, and expenditure. 

Revenue and taxation were, as they aic now, the mainstay of the State. 
From the earliest times this piinciple. which reflects practice, must have been 
firmly established. “The legitimate functions of Government,” lo employ 
the economic language of Fawcett,’ “....cannot be performed without 
incurring a considerable expense. To meet this expense taxation is neces¬ 
sary.” Similarly, ‘revenue is the condition of the cxisicnce of governments’.* 
These are no modern specialities. If Kautilya thinks and preaches that 
“finance is the basis of all activity ol th^^ state.”® and if other Hindu political 
thinkers of those auvient times agree with him, ^ the condition must be as much 
true with the period traversed by the Jdtaka stories, even though there may 
not be any such clear-cut principles and theories of taxation. As a matter of 
fact, the Jdtakas do recognise the utmost importance of the treasury {Kosa) 
and the store-houses {Kotthdgdra),^ 

Revenue from land was the chief contribution to the income of the state. 

Each state or dominion was divided, as wo shall see, into three 
LAND- political or administrative units, viz,, gdma nigama and jam- 

REVENUE pada,^ The general administration of the state was carried on, 
as will appear, on the lines of a perfectly decentralised state 
working on the ‘devolution of powers.’ So, as regards revenue administration 
also,the system seems to have been like this: As a rule the local official or 
officials of villages and towns and districts who carried on the civil, 
judicial and military administration, weie also entrusted with the work 
of collecting the revenue. The central government may however maintain 


1. Political Economy, p. 196. 

2. Mill, Principles of Political Eamomy, p. 483. 

8. Arthal&stra, II, 8, *'ko^apiirv&li sarv&rafhbhdy^ 

4. See Dikehitar, Hindu Adm, Inett. pp. 167 ff, Ganguli, /. H, Q,, I, pp. 696 Jf, 

6. J., V, p. 184—GG. 212; also VI, p. 27-0.112. 

6. J., HI, pp. 3,61 i IV, p. 169; VI, p. 294-G. 1284, “It oanaot be said with any defeaitS- 
ness that the goyenunent ox the provinces was an innovation of the Manryas.'* Mammn 
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a flOparate department in this oonneotion, and appoint and despatch from time 
to time officials for direct collection of the revenue or for co-operating with the 
local authorities. 

Land-tax or the king’s share of the land produce (rafifioifeogra) had become 
the law of the land. This was signified by the title of ‘baU\ though differing 
in its significance from the Vedic one.* The was usually, though not 
always, paid in kind.* What was the amount of this share of the king, the 
JStakas never give out.* It may however be presumed to have been, as a 
general rule, the traditional one-sixth^ as even the Buddhist Mahdmstu^ 
agrees. Probably the rate varied according to the amount of the produce, the 
cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and the nature of the soil. 
This, when the king was just and equitable. Otherwise, it, in a great measure, 
depended on his whim and pleasure. For at his descretion the bali was liable 
to enhancement® or remission.® And with what of exhortations to establish 
bali justly,*^ we find, not rarely, instances of oppressive imposition of bali 
by the king,® not to speak of the exactions by, and tyrannies of, the tax-collec¬ 
tors {balisMhakas or niggdhahas) ‘whose name passed into a synonym for im¬ 
portunate demand.’® Of this oppression, wo 'shall speak later on. What 
we want to notice at present is, that the rate of land—producod-revenue is 
not given in the stories. 

Let us now turn to see how the administration of this Land-Revenue was 
actually carried on. We have, unfortunately, no information 
ASSESSMENT whatsoever of the different grades of officials connected with 
& COLLECTION this work, from the village to the kingdom as a whole. No 
elaborate arrangements and the onerous functions of the 
popa, sthdnika and samdhartd of Eautilya*® or similar officers of the 


1. J., rV, pp. 169, .399 ; V, p. 98; for Vedio meaning see Vedic Index, II, p. 62 ; Zimmer, 

AUindischee Lehen, pp.l66,167. Kautilya also seems to mean by bali a different kind of tax, per¬ 
haps a religions one as some scholars hold: See Thomas, 1909, pp. 466-7; The Rum- 

mindei Pillar Inscription of A^oka also names *bali* and bJidga separately; Mookerji, op. cit., 
p. 244; See also Diluhitar, Mauryan Polity, p. 144. 

2. J., 11, p. 378. 

8. Prof. K. y. Bangaswami Aiyangar*s statement that *in the Jdtakaa the rate seems to 
have been from a twelfth to a sixth* is misleading. See Economic thought, p. 127. 

4. Senart, Mah&mstu, I, pp. 347-8. Cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 84 ff. Ghoshal 
Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 25, 108. One-sixth was the traditional rate. But it 
yaned from one-twelfth, one-tenth, one-eighth and one-sixth, in normal times, to as much as 
one-fourth and even one-third, in times of emergency. See for different authorities Samaddar, 
J.B.O.R.S. VI, pp. 101-2 ; N. C. Ganguly, op. cit., II, pp. 138 j^T. On the information of Mega- 
ititenes that the royal share was one-fourth: J.A.0.8. 13, p. 88; For the village 
of Lumbitti A^ka reduced the share to one-eighth; Rummindei Pillar Inscription, Mookerji, 
op. ciL, p. 244. 

5. J.,m,p.9. 

6. IV, p. 169. 

P* 399—G. 48 **Dhammads balifk paffhayassu rSja adhammikdro ea te m& hu» 


8* J», V, pp. 98, eto. 



lOf AflheUAsbra, II, 86. See Ghoelieil, The Agrarian Sgstm in Ancient India, pp. 13 ff . 
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Dharnm^foSy ' can be seen in the stories which seem to represent much simjh 
ler methods. They nevertheless give us very interesting details of the work 
which are diflBicult to be obtained from other ‘serious’ works. 

As far as the revenue administration was concerned, the afore-mentioned 
distinction between gdma and nigama was, it seems, not taken into considera*- 
tion. And wc might, for the present, forget that. Let us only imagine the 
land as a whole divided, leaving out other portions of land, into separate farm- 
holdings^ in possession of individual farmers or villagers. From the produce 
of each farm-holding the king was to be given his share,—his bhaga. Now let 
us turn to the method of assessment. The details are given out by the Kama 
J&taha.^ In the story we read that a Prince renounces his claim to the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, and goes away to a village and lives with a 
merchant’s {Seffhi's) family. The Eoyal oflSoers (rdjakammiJed) come to the 
village to measure the fields {khettappamdnagaMnattJidya) including that of 
the Seiphi. The Setthi asks the Prince to write to the king for remission of the 
hall which thi. latter accordingly grants. On this instance other villagers also 
approach the Prince and request him to get ihe hali reduced, and it is done. We 
see here how the measurement of land by the State Officials is immediately 
associated with the assessment of ball. This implies the existence of a stand¬ 
ard or average rate of the Government demand for a known unit area, which 
could bo applied for the assessment of the individual holdings.^ That is to 
say, the land was surveyed and the field was measured to determine its area, 
which, when calculated by the known standard,® would give the quantity 
of the produce of the field and thus settle the kings’ share, whatever it was. 

Wo turn to another Jaiaifea.® Here the details arc more informative. We 
are introduced to throe important personalities With the remaining eight 
of ihc list we are not et present concerned.. .These are: the Rajjuggdhaka 
amacca (shortened in the gdihd’^ into Rajjuko), the Setphi and the Donamdpaka 
Mahdmaita (or briefly, as in the gdthd, D&na). The Rajjuggdhaka amacca^ 
whose title literally means the rope-holding minister, is seen measuring a Jana- 
pada field by holding one end of the rope ried to a stick, the other end being 


1. See Gupta, The Land 8yeUm in 8ou(h India, pp. 2C8-9. 

2. These were, in the times of the Earlier Guptas, known as pratyayas. See Fleet, Oupfa 
Inecripiiont, No. 3B, dated 571 A. D. 

3. ‘ J. IV, p. 169. 

4. See Ghoshal, The Agrarian 8y9tem in Ancient India, pp. 25-6. This corresponds to the 
method prevalent in Moslem India and called Measurement. Ibid-i Moreland, The Agrwian 
8yeiem of Moslem India, p. 7. 

5. What exact measurements in connection with land-survey were in vogue, we do not 

know. But we have reason to believe that they were measured in karisae as some referenoee 
show: See J., Ill, p. 293; IV, p. 276. A Kariea, according to Childres, P&li Dictionary, e. t». 
ammanafk, is equal to 8 acres. If however the rajju of the Rajjugg&haka Amacca had the teoh- 
nioal meaning of a measure of length, it might then correspond to that of S^utilya which was 
equal to 10 dandae or about 40 yards; Arthaidstra, HI, 20; Cf, /. H, Q,, 111, pp. 817-8, In th4 
copperplate nants of the 6th century A. D. we have ''p&ddvarta** (a square hot) as a measuie 
of length and also Kulydv&pa as that of land area, See Fleet, 0, p. 170; Paigiter, /, 1010» 

pp, 214-6; Pran Nath, op, eiL, p. 84; Dikshitar, Mawryan Pol%, pp. 365-6. 

6* J*# pp. 366 Jft 

7. J.,Hp.867Q.t 
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J>y tke owner of tTie field {khettasimiha). Ho sees a crab’s Inrk-bolo at the 
spot where he wants to pitch the stick and the thought comes to him; “If I 
put the stick in the hole, the crab in the hole will be hurt; if I put it on the 
other side (purato), the kine’s property {ra'li^o santaiatn) will lose ; and if I 
put it on this side (orato), the farmer will lose.”’ This again is sufficient to 
show that the official measurement of land was connected with the assessment 
of the land revenue. 

The Se^hi again is described as carelessly plucking a handful of paddy 
{sSlisisamuflMm) from his own field from which the king’s share has yet to bo 
paid.’’ “This doubtless points to the method of Appraisement of the standing 
crops.”’ 

How was the bali collected ? For this we turn to the third personality, an 
important one, viz. the Donamdpaka MaMmatta, the measurer with the drorm 
measure.’ The story describes him as oitting at the door of the royal granary 
and causing the king’s share of the produce to be measured. ® He takes a grain 
out of the unmeasured heap of rice and employs it as a marker (lakkham). 
Owing to a sudden rainfall, he hastily rushes indoors after counting the markers 
and then sweeping them all together. He, standing on the doorway, is filled 
with doubt whether he has thrown the grains used as markers over the measur¬ 
ed or the unmeasured heap. And ho reflects that if he has placed the markers, 
over the measui’ed heap, he has improperly increased the king’s share and 
diminished that of the cultivator {gahapatika). “This evidently points to 
the method of Division of the crop at the king’s granary.”® This moreover 
shows that the DonaindpaJca, significantly styled Mahdmatta, was in this case 
the chief collector of land-revenue, probably, corresponding to the Kosfha- 
gSrSdhyaksa of Kautilya,’' who was a subordinate officer to the Sannidhdtd,^ 
Finance Minister, who looked after the Treasury and the store-house.® 

So far it is fairly clear. Lands were surveyed’ ® and divided into separate 
foldings (pratyayas) marked by denfinite boundaries. ’' These holdings were 
measured by the Rajjuggdhaka amacca or by the Rdjakammikas, ' ’ who also 
assessed the land-produce and settled the king’s share. The crop could not be 
gathered in before the kings’ portion was assessed. And finally, this kingly 


1. Jbid.p. 376. 

2. Ibid.t p. 378, Fick remarks, ‘*By such oonsiderations however charaotoristio they 
may be of thinking influenced by Buddhist morality, an officer can hardly be guided.” op. ciU, 

Ifll* 

3. Ghoshal, op. cit.f p. 26. 

4. ^ For the Afferent varieties of this drona measure see Pran Nath, A Study of the Economic 
Condition of Ancient India, pp. 76, ff. A drona is approximately equal to 26 lbs. Ibid. 

5* J., II, p. 378. eJ^ivaeath kotPMg&radvdre nisiditvd r&jabhdige vihith min&pento.'* 

6. Ghoshal, op, dtp p. 27. 

7. ArHuMs^Op 11 16; or was he the forerunner of the officer who was the head of the 
4ton(mMap he^quarters in the centre of four hundred villages ? Arthai&atra, II, 1; 111, 1. 

8« Ibid., n, 6, 

9. Bikshitar, Hindu Aim. InatiHUione, p, 202. 

« *?• V??. ?*^!**®**.^ Umd-iumy ue proUbly in the JiUaha*" K. M. Gopto, 

n*Lcmdag*t*min8.1ndia, p.888. * r j 

IL SeeeboJ.,IV.p. 38X. 

W. J., m, p. 293, IV. p. 276 1 Of. KamOm ot Kratilya, ArAa»Hra, II, 7. 
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due in kind was collected under the supervision of the DonamSpaka MaM- 
matta at the king’s granary. 

Now a word about these two officers connected with the land-survey and 
revenue-collection viz, Rajjuggdhaka and Donamdpaka, 

It was Btihler who in 1893 first * pointed out the identity between our 
Tojjuggdhaka ox rajjuko e,Tid the rdjuka of A&okm Edicts,^ He also equated 
these with the rajjutja of the Jaina Kalpasutra where Jacobi translated it simp¬ 
ly by a clerk or an accountant.’® His identification has been accepted by the 
majority of scholars^ while some® would connect the word 'rdjuka^ with the 
PaU ^rdju^ moaning ‘king’ and not with Wajju\ rope. However the qiiostion 
must now be considered as finally decided after the elucidated discussion, on 
sound philological grounds, by Ohoshal and S. K. Chatterji® in favour of Prof. 
Biihler. Our Jdtaka does not give any thing more about the duties and func¬ 
tions of this officer than that he was connected with land measurement and 
survey* The Rdjukas of A^oka, on the other hand, are High Officers having a 
great responsible administrative status. It is again not improbable that these 
officials wore the same as Corarajjukas of Kautilya^ and those of whom Megas- 
thenes® speaks thus : “Some superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal supply of it.”® 
It appears from all this that originally, and in the Jdtaka period, the Rajjukas 
were very likely the chief provincial revenue officers connecced mainly with 
survey, land settlement and irrigation.*® With time their poAverb must have 
increased as seen from Megasthenes’ statement given above. And A6oka, 
with his truly administrative zeal, invested them with more extensive powers 
“over hundreds of thousands of souls” granting them independence in their 
administration of Law and justice so that they may perform their duties con¬ 
fidently and fearlessly, distribute the good and happineos of the people of the 
country (Janasa janapadasa) and also bestow favours upon them.* * 

The Danamdpaka Mahdmattas seem also to have been important and in¬ 
fluential district-officials, probably connected with direct collection of revenue. 
Those were subordinate officers to the Rajjukas who may well be compared 


1. Z. D. M. 0., 47, pp. 406 ff; cf, E /., II, p. 466 n. 

2. n.E.lJI,P.E.,lV. 

3. Biihler, i?.11, p. 369. 

4. Cf, Hutzch, Inscriptions of Aioka, p. xli: Liiders, op. cii.^ I c. Thomas, C. H. I, p. 487* 
Fiok op. cU.f pp. 148. Bhandarkar, A&oka, p. 53; Dikshitar, M. P., pp. 365*6. 

6. Jayaswal, op. cit., 11, pp. 129-30. Mockerji, pp. cit, 133-4. 

6. I. H. Q.f VI, pp. 424-31 ; 628. The Epigraphio evidence, too, is clearly in support of 
this. See Liider, A List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 1196. We think moreover that No. 281 
of his list, Bhadata rdjuham should also be included here. 

7. Arthai&stra, IV, 13. 

Fragment 84. 

MoGrIndle, Msgasihenes and Arrian, p. 86, See Dikshitwtt ^ 


Poii^f, pp. 216*7; 


8 . 

9* 

S64-6. 

10. Thomas, C, H. 1,1, pp 487,608. Cf. ‘The office ol the liad been in exiiteoice 

before A^ka but A^ka tnvesM them with greater authori^.'* llomieiji, op. 63* But see 
hEitea, Indian cnUwrs, 1,2, pp. 309-10. 

11. P, E, VJi Bee Iwhitor, Mmryan Polity, pp. 218-9. 
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with modern District Collectors’. It seems to us, moreover, that the Do?ia- 
mSpakas were the forerunners of the DJiruvddhikaranas who figure in Valabhi 
grants and are represented by the modern Dhruvas connected with revenue 
collectors. ^ 

Before passing on to the discussion of other sources of income, a few 
more points in connection with land may here be noticed. 

Villages in those days were of two kinds according as the revenues yielded 
by them were enjoyed by an individual or by the State.® The former were 
Imown as 'bhogagdmas,'* and the persons who enjoyed the income coming there¬ 
from were styled Gdmabhojakas. The term gdmabhojaka has generally been 
taken to mean the village-headman. The natural inference from this would 
be, then, that the person who enjoyed the right of revenue of his bkogagdma 
was also the headman of that village. But this does not seem to us to be 
w^holly true. Not every gdmabhojaka was the headman of the gdma he enjoyed, 
and not every headman the gdrmbhojaka. Since wc are to return to this sub¬ 
ject when discussing the local or village government proper, we may not go in 
details here. Sufiicc it to bear in mind that there were some villages which 
w^ere called bhogagdmas. Those others which the king s officers visited for the 
purpose of collecting revenue are not termed as bhogagdrnas. The former 
were thus grants, endowments or assignments given as reward of merit or as 
an act of favour from the king. ^ The revenue coming therefrom was enjoyed 
by the respective individuals and, may be, those individuals had to pay 
a certain portion of Iheir income to the central Govei’nment. 

‘‘A stock phrase used in somx. of the Jdtakas to describe the villages 
assigned or proposed to be assigned by the kings introduces us for the first 
time to an important development of the procedure in connection with 
such grants.’’® This phrase® is 'satasahassafthdnaka gdmaj" moaning ‘the 
village which produces one hundred thousand pieces (ot coins)’. The figure 
100,000 is of course purely conventional, but as Ghoshal has pointed out^ “a 
careful consideration of the context in which it occurs is enough to show that 
it corresponds to the process concerned with assignment which prevailed in 
Moslem India, and has been conveniently indicated by the term ‘Valuation*, 
i.c., the estimate of the probable future income from any area, required in 
order to facilitate the allocation of grants or assignments to claimants 
entitled to a stated income.” 


^ 1. S. N. Hitra, Indian Culture, I. 2, pp. 308 —“The Rdjukaa and Prddeiikas of A^oha 
^ ^ 1 ; “The Kurudhammajdtaka mentions Wajjukd* (lit, rein-holder of the 

royal on^ot, f.«., of the State) as a highiv important functionary. In the prose narrative he is 
described as a rajjngdkaka omacca:^ 

2. /, A,, V, pp. 204-0. Tbe ptesent writer reooUeots many an incident where he personally 

saw the and antoera^o figures of these *Dhrus* troubling the poor villagers. 

3. Cf. Sen, op, cf#., p, 105. o x' 

4. Cf, Ghoshal, op, eU,, pp. 28-9. 

5. Ibid,, p. 28. 

6. J., 1,jp. 420; Ill, p« 229; V, pp, 360,371, 
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We may conclude this by noticing some of the instances of oppressire 
measures employed in connection with revenue or tax-collection. 

Whatever the methods employed in collecting the taxes, the Collectors 
were certainly oppressing the poor folk to a very great extent. BalisSdha- 
kaSf^ Balipatiggdhakas,^ Niggdhakas,^ Tundiyas^ and Akdsiyas^ are the 
terms used for these tax-collectors. Never is a word said in praise or sympathy 
or favour of these oflSicers, On the contrary, bitterest feelings and piteous cries 
of the oppressed are heard. We repeat what we have said before that it was 
on sound grounds that the name of these collectors passed into a synonym for 
importunate demand® or hungry robbers-like^ draining the poor earnings of 
the cultivator, 

‘^Akdsiyd rdjuhi vdnusitthd 
tad assa dddya dhanam haranti,'^ 

“His subjects being oppressed by taxation,” so says a otory, "‘took their wives 
and families and wandered in the forest like wild beasts ; where once stood 
villages, there now were none, and the people through the fear of the king’s 
men (Rajapurisd) by day did not venture to dwell in their houses but fencing 
them about with thorn branches, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared 
into the forest.® 

“By night to thieves a prey are we, to publicans by day, 

Lewd folk abound within the realm... 

By taxes and fines the folk was crushed as it were sugar-cane in a mill,*’® so 
much so that they could not lift up their heads. ’ ’ These descriptions, with 
simple yet appropriate similes, are too vivid not to have a realistic background. 
And even to-day the cultivators’ plight is the same, if not worse. 

Other sources of state-income are not very definitely stated in the stories 
TRADE, It seems that trade and commerce were a source of income. 

Such is at least the imiJicaiion which the lollowing gdtha conveys : 

“So should he spoil his citizens— 

So apt by trade to gain, 

A failing source of revenue 
Will his exchequer drain.” 

1. J.,V.p. 106, ~ ~ 

2. J.,ll.p. 17. 

3. J.. IV. p. 362.G. 235. 

4. J„ V. pp. 102—G, 319; 104-0, 324 ; 328; 106-G. 333; 106-G. 338. 

6. J., VI, p, 212—G. 913. 

5. J., IV, p. 362—G. 235 ^^NAdinne vvHhahiMAma gUma^hi ca vanaihhica niggdkaka* 
MmS rdja, te pi vuccanti br&hmai^.'* Fiok, op. cit., p. 218 n., remarks, “As the tax-oolieoton sit 
down in front of the gates of the tax-payers and do not leave until the tax is oolleeted, so 
Br&hmanas do not cease begging till they are paid.** 

7. jr., VI, p. 212—G. 913. 

8. J., V, pp. 98-9 

9. Ibid., pp. 102 G. 319 { 104-0. 324, 328 ; 105-0, 303; 106-0. 338. 

10. J.» n, p. 240 **Ucchvyanie Wichu^ viyajanath pikti,** 

11. J., in, p, 9 **Mayafh baUnA piliyamAnA sisaiA f»a MOkhoma,** 

12. J., V. p. 248-G. 177. 
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That taxes were imposed by the king on merchants and fixed by his offi¬ 
cials is also seen from another story, where a prince is described as having 
gained the merchant-folk and traders on his side, among other conciliatory 
measures, by fixing just and equitable taxes upon thorn.’ 

Another important source was that from the city-gaies as we know from 
the Mahdummagga JdtaJca,^ where the king, being pleased 
GATE-DUES. minister, is stated to have given over to him the 

income, accruing from all the four city-gates (catusu dvdresu sunham ddfesi). 
This corresponds to the dvdradeya of Kaiitilya,^ which was the tax on 
goods entering and leaving a town or a city, amounting to one-fifth of toll 
dues which again varied according to commodities imported or exported. 


Numerous references to dand^ and kara^ are found in the stories, but no 
definite conclusions can be formed from them. It appears, 
however, that litigation in courts of justice brought a 
considerable amount of income in the form of fines. Says a gdthd: 


FINES. 


“Even so when strife arises among men. 

They seek an arbiter : his leader then 

Their wealth decays, and the king’s coffers gam.”® 

Fines were also extracted from those who transgressed or disobeyed the orders 
of the king publicly proclaimed by beat of drum.® 

Various taxes which arc termed ^suniJeam or ^sunkam^ must have been 
in vogue in those times, if Kau^ilya, a few centuries later, enumerates them 
minutely.® 

It seems probable that the produce arising from the forests, waste- 
FOBESTS. lands and such other, presumably, state-owned properties 
went to the king’s store-house.® 

Among other sources of income to the state must be mentioned those 
prerogative-righus of the king, treasure-trove, unclaimed property and 
voluntary contributions (panndkdrd) like the milk-money—all referred to 
before. ’ ® 


1. J., IV, p. 132 eumkani (BvlkStnif) 

2. J., VI, p. 347. 

a ArUuUHatra, II, 6; 21 ; 22; the 8dmantap&8&dik&, 1, 62, says that Aioka'a income 
mm the xoip gates of P^taliputra was 400,000 kak&panas daily. !l^ni Prasad, The 8UUe in 
Aneieni Indta, pp. 213-4. 

4. J., 1, p. 109; n» p. 240 ; VI, p. 431 *Kara* of Kau^ilya has been taken to the 
share of prodnoe Irom fruit and dower-gardens; See Dikshitar, op, cit,, p. 144. 

6 . J., in, p. 336—G. 38 **rdjakoeo vad4haiV* 

^ Mahoeaddha pafdikuea nagmimdpikdflidncuh gacehati 

7. J., XV, p. 84. 

8. See DtkslutMr,«^. oil., pp. 143.7. 

P* n. 17 . Them is a 

MsMOoetoakingowniiitgaherdolgoaW^ a.,irp.240. 
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There is no trace of forced labour {rdjakdriya) visti of Kautilya^ 
and Veth of modem times—haarin^g been utilised by the king of the Jdtaka 
stories though it is not improbable. 


II 

EXPENDITURE 

It will have been seen from the above discussion, that the income of the 
king was sufficiently large to leave a fair surplus. Lot us see now what were 
the items of royal expenditure. 

Nothing is said in the stories directly about the way in which the king’s 
expenses were mo^. There was no ‘Civil List’ as in the ArthaMUra.^ The 
revenues and taxes, however, were mainly used to maintain the royal establish* 
ment. Of course various officials of th(‘ stale, though not so large in number 
as we find them in Kautilya’s time and later, had to be paid. Some of them 
were paid m cash (vetana),^ as W(‘ have seen, while all the important state- 
officers, such as the purohita and the Sendpaii, were endowed with revenue- 
villages {bhogagdrnas.y A considerable amount was spent in charity® towards 
the aged, the disabled and the starving, and above all to the Brahmauas and 
the ascetics (samanabrdkmand). 

Of other items of expenditure by the state or by the king in person, we 
have no knowledge. It may be presumed, however, that some of the economic 
and social functions of the state, of which no direct information is available, 
must have come in for a large item of expenditure. Works uf public utility, 
comparatively limited in those days, must have entailed an appreciable expen¬ 
diture.® We have instances, moreover, of the state bearing the cost of, or 
awarding scholarships to, students who went to far-ol? universities like 
Takkasila for purposes of education.'^ 

The Jdtaka kings who, not rarely, arc found to have indulged in gorgeous 
luxuries, had obviously a rich treasury at their command. Did 
THE TREA- wo not observe, while discussing the splendour and luxuries 

SUKY of kings,® what a great amount of wealth they possessed in 

the form of valuable articles like perfumes, cloths and 
various kinds of pearls and jewels ? There weie officers employed to guard 


1 . Arthaili$bra, 11,1; Soe Fran Nath, op cU., p. 106; Bhys Darids, B I. p. 49, 

2, V, 3; Of. Diksbitar, op. cit., pp. 160-1. 

8. J., Ill, p. 606; IV, pp. 132,134-0.100; V, p. 128; VI, p. 296-0.1286. 

4. J., 1, pp. 138,366; 11, p. 429-0.117; 111, p. 106; IV, pp 80; 478; VI. pp. 344; 462-G 
1680; Of. ArthaiMra, II, 1. 

6. J,, 11, pp. 118, 273, 816; III, p. 79, IV, pp. 176, 366, 361,402, 444; V, p. 162; VI. 
p.42. 

6 . B«»ohe» (ptfMke) on the roads for the travellers to rest are refemd to: J., L p. 848; 
13w.6)6( of the city and village gates; J.,n,p. 211 ; IV, p^ 316-6. 

7. J., m, p. 238; V, pp. 127, 310, 247,263. 
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the various treasures of jewels {ndndratamgopakd). * The Herafiflaka at the 
keeper of the king’s purse was not an ordinary official.* Similarly the SAati- 
^Sgdriha or the treasurer proper, was the superintendent of the storehouse.* 
Besides these, there was the Valuator—^the who, on behalf of the 

king, valued the articles that came to the palace for sale.* Thus it seems that 
the treasury of the Jdtaka kings was richly furnished. To keep it efficient, 
and in order, accounts and records of income and expenditure must have been 
maintained, though we have no reference to this in the stories. The king lived 
amidst unbounded luxuries, while the cultisator groaned under the weight of 
taxation. 

However, the general impression that we form after going through these 
stories, is that the Jdtaka State, being simpler and not concerned with much 
intricate problems of administration, was far from Financial and Fiscal intri- 
caoieb and affairs. Revenues and taxes came to the king in the case of Central 
affairs and were spent, first in maintaining himself and his whole establish¬ 
ment, and then in other administrative purposes which also were not many. 

1. J , 111, p 505. Tho treasury of the Maury as con tamed pearls from the Pawtjya and 
Kerala countries, from Persia and the Himalayas, gems {man%) of different size and value from 
the Vmdhyas and the Malaya mountains, diamonds of various kinds from Kalinga, Ko^ala, 
and Benaresy coral from tho isle of the Yavanas: See Artha^aatra, IJ, 11 ; Kalidas Nag, Lee 
Theories Diplomaiiquee de UInde Ancienne, pp. 133-5. 

2. J., p. 429. 

3. J., IV, p 43 ; V, p. 120 ; VI, p. 38. 

4. J.,I, p, 124; IV, p. 137. 



CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


I 

JCTDICIARY AND JUSTICE 

O NE OF THE Primary functions of the State, as we saw before while dealing 
with the King as an administrator, was the administration of justice. 
To settle disputes between man rnd man, and between man and society, must 
have been the first and foremost duty of those who were chosen to be the 
heads of society during the earlier stages of its progress. Election or regular 
succession of a king as the case may be, was preceded by a thoughtful consi¬ 
deration by the people whether, firstly, the man on whom the mantle of sove¬ 
reignty was to be offered was endowed with the necessary physical fitness 
and qualities of a leader, and secondly, whether he had the qualifications and 
the mentality of a careful and competent judge.’ If he had not these, he 
was set aside. 

The Jdtalcas abound in thoughtful instructions and well considered re¬ 
flections over the importance and necessity of a conscientious 
IDEALS OF discharge of legal duties. Repeated emphasis laid on 

JUSTICE. impartial judgment free of any prejudices shows the high 

standard of justice set up in those ancient days. Judgment 
and punishment must not be hasty but full and calm consideration must 
be given to different sides of the case. The king, who was the fountain 
of justice, was repeatedly warned to have no regard whatever to bis own will 
or whim in administering justice.* It is wrong for one who bears rule to act 
without tiying the case.® Let us hear these verses which bear eloquent testi¬ 
mony to rhe high standard of justice prevailing in those days : 

‘‘No king should punish an offence, and hear no pleas at all, 

Not thoroughly sifting it himself in all points, great and small.'* 

The warrior chief who punishes a fault before he tries, 

Is like a man bom blind, who eats his food all bones and flies ; 

Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 

No more than one who, blind, upon a rugged highway goes ; 

He who all this examines well, in things both great and small, 


1. pp. lOljST* 

J.,ll,p.2. 

8. J** 111, p. 105—**l(ia9iid avinicchiM na ffuUafh rajiatk 
4. CSf. Dhmmapada, p. 341. 
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And so administers, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be, 

Nor all-severe: but both these things practise in company. 

Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe, has wrath: 

So of the pair be well aware, and keep a middle path.”' 

The beam of balance {tula) was even then, as it is today, regarded as a 
symbol of equal and unbiassed justice.^ Amongst others, circumspection is 
an essential quality demanded of a judge {nisammakdri^ bhavitabbam).^ 
Another sound maxim is that 

‘‘A thoughtful act, wherein is careful policy pursued. 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must be good.”^ 

Punishment should be awarded with ‘‘careful measure” (nfsamma) proporticm- 
ate to the nature and degree of the offence committed. 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought and well-weighed 

judgment gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for 

ever lives.”® 

All these are, no doubt, sound maxims and wise insrructions imparted to 
the kings. They are Ideals preached to be translated into practice,® And 
ideals, as wc have often stated, are both the cause and the effect of actualities. 
Therefore, neither shall we attach too much importance to these, in consider¬ 
ing the real state of affairs, nor shall we wholly pass them off as useless or un¬ 
necessary for our purpose. Nevertheless it should be stated here that the 
general impression that one gets after noticing the various stories connected 
with this question is, that the judicial arrangements were not sound and effi¬ 
cient, but corrupted and exploited to a degree. 

The king, as will appear, was regarded as the head of justice. In fact the 

_ legends would have us understand, that all the cases were 

THE HE^^ heard and decided by the king in person, as it is always to the 
OF JUSTICE. king or the Khattiya that the sound maxims quoted above are 
addressed. This could hardly have been the real state of 
affairs. Of course, as a rule the king used to hear cases, and we may 
assume that the king “actually went each morning to the Court house” as in 


\ P* ; Cf, Ai&oka’s mstructions to his Qovemors: Separate Kaluga, 

Edict 1; Mookerji, A&oka, pp. 21S-20. 

2* J., 1, p. nS—“JlaSao n&ma hdrafogaveeaheTia iuldmdieena hhavituih vaffatV* 
a. J., Ill, p« 105; IV, p. 30. 

4. J., IV, p. 451-0. 208. 


5. J., in, pp. 105-0,128; 154-0. 5; IV, p. 451-G. 210; also ftfd, GO. 211-2. 
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the Epic^ and heard cases. When not himself, some one or more of his 
ministers decided the cases, as ive see the purohita, the Sendpati and even the 
Prince acting as judges^ in addition to their normal duties in their respective 
spheres of action. The post of a judge was named that of a 'Vinichhayd- 
imcca\^ and that there were more than one justice can be assumed from the 
term *Vini<xhayaniahdmattd^3 sometimes used in the stories.^ One Jdtaka 
gives the definite number of five.® 

The Hall of Judgment is frequently mentioned® where the judges, ap¬ 
pointed by the ting/ sat and attended to their daily 
JUDGES duties. There is no reference to a definite Code of Law by 

which the judgei? were to be guided in deciding the cases, 
but we come across su^h passages as those; ‘‘he said, ‘execute justice 
in this way’ and he had righteous judgment inscribed on a golden plate”® 
or “then he caused a book of judgments to be written and said ‘by observ¬ 
ing this book ye should settle suits.’ The question of the authorship of 

such books “is immaterial hero, and there is no reason why the existence 
of such useful works should be doubted, when one of the foremost duties of a 
government was to administer justice in the strictest sense of the term.”’® 
It is also possible that a body of precedents had grown up by that time.’ ‘ 
Still, with all this, the question of deciding cases depended largely upon the 
personal characteristics of a judge, his nature, whim, temperament and even 
prejudices. For in the stories, judgment is often almost invariably associated 
with bribery. * * It is rather strange to see that there vras no orderly or syste¬ 
matic course in which the cases were decided, and the frequent mention of the 
upsetting of a bad judgment of one by others—^like the sendpati, the princes 
the purohita and oven an ascetic, who happened to come upon the scene and 
to whom the party who had lost his cause appealed for redress—is, to say the 
least, surprising.’ ® The one who judged rightly was applauded by the people, 
and then he would be formally appointed by the king as a judge. In one of 
such instances the king, while appointing the man to judgeship, gives the 
following directions as to the time and the way in which he should spend his 
daily routine: “It will be to the advantage of the people if you decide 
cases : henceforth you are to sit in judgment.... You need not judge the 
whole day, but... .go at early dawn to the place of judgment and decide 
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four cases; then retnrn... .and partaking of food, decide four more cases,’^ lb 
this way he was required to decide only 8 cases per day. This arrangement 
was apparently made for the convenience of an officer whose time was mostly 
occupied in spiritual work and we have reason to believe here and else¬ 
where, ^ that the court sat the whole day from morning to sun-set, after 
which all business was to stop. 

Let us now proceed to have a glimpse of the nature of cases which came 
before the king or his Court of Justice and the procedure followed in the 
decision of these. 

The term used for a law suit is 'atto* and the suitors are called aJtta- 
hdrahds. Ordinarily there was a great bustle (uparavo) 
CASES. among the waiting suitors in the precincts of the royal 

palace where, presumably, the Court of Law was situated. 
This is well inferred from the following description of the Court appearing 
in the Rdjovdda Jdialca^ wliich, presenting as it does an exceptional 
case, proves negatively the ordinary course of affairs ; ‘‘And as he ruled 
thus justly, his ministers on their part were also just; thus while all 
things were justly done, there was none who brought a false suit into court. 
Presently all the bustle of suitors ceased within the precincts of the palace; 
all day long the ministers might sit on the bench, and go away without seeing 
a single suitor. The Courts were deserted.’’ 

Theft and robbery seem to have been the most ordinary cases that came 
before the court for adjudication.® Very often an innocent man was arrested 
on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. Inflictions of tortures, 
with a view to elicit confession of a crime, were prevalent.^ A simple rustic 
[Jduapado) perfectly innocent man, is arrested by the King’s men {purhd) on 
a charge of theft of the queen’s pearl-necklaoe and is forced to plead guilty 
of the charge, only to avoid the crushing and ruthless blows adrninistered to 
him : “If I deny the charge, I shall die with the beating I shall get from these 
ruffians. I’d better say I took it.”® Thus the man had to confess. And 
when brought before the king, he naively implicated the Treasurer, the latter 
in the same manner implicating the Chaplain, he the Chief Musician and then 
a Courtezan who utterly denied ever having received the necklace.® All 


1 . J., I, p. 384; 11, p. 2 ; V, p. 229 

2 . J.U,p.2. 

3 . Of, Hopkins *‘and trial for theft seems the earliest kind of judicial inquiry in India** ; 
J. A. 0. A, 13, p. 134; also C7. H. /., L p. 282. 

4. J., I, p. 384. 

5. Ibid. 


6 . Ibid., pp. 886-6. The sto^, moreover, presents a very interesting insight into the 
mentality of these five nndertrial pris<mezB who, w&n alone in the look-np, give out the reasons 
of i^lioating one another in the charge of which all of them were innocent. The Treasurer 
questions the rustio who answers: “Worshipful sir, it has never been mine to own aught so valu¬ 
able even as a stool or bedstead that wasn’t riokeiy. 1 thought that with your help I should 
get ottt ol this trouble.** Then in answer to the chaplain's question, the limurer says: *T 
only said so because I thou^t that if you and I, both l^h officers of State, stand tc^etto, we 
ean soon nut the matter fight.** Then the chaplain to the Musician: *T only said 1 did because 





Oi>anHMu''wiqrDecQgqrHi,'dMurT We av» h»T« cirt to kaep boa.. to8*«Mr 

( ■oMiapit.oliMifnlfM0<alt«BAbelwn>y togetfae^’ 
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the five prisoners were however found innocent and released. Another very 
interesting case^ is that in which Gamanicaii(Ja, a retired Government 
servant, ‘the most innocent man that ever was bom in the world,* stood 
• charged of four offences, 

1. Non-return of oxen taken on loan. * 

2. Miscarriage. 

8. Murder, and 

4. Injury to a horse. 

He is brought before the king together with the plaintiffs. In a perfectly 
judicial manner the proceedings are related in the story. The plaintiff in each 
case sets forth his complaint. The king queatioub Gamani, the accused, 
about its correctness. The latter on every occasion replies in the affirmative, 
but he also places his own story by way of justification of the case without 
making any secret of it. The king cross-examines the complainants and finds 
them guilty of ‘wilful suppression or denial of truth.’ Hence both the parties 
are found guilty, and deserve to be punished. “The decisions contained such 
conditions as ever took the breath of a Shylock away,*’® The judgment on 
the first charge runs thus : “You failed to return the oxen, and therefore you 
are his debtor for them. But this man, in saying that he had not seen them, 
iold a direct lie. Therefore you with your own hands shall pluck his eyes out, 
and you shall yourself pay him 24 pieces of money as the price of the oxen.** 
On the second charge the judgment was: “Cauda, you take the man’s wife to 
your house ; and when a son shall bo born to you, hand him over to the hus¬ 
band” ; on the third: “Canda, this man must have a father. But you can** 
not brine; him hack from the dead. Then take his mother to your house, and 
do you be a father to him” ; and on the fourth: “This man has told a direct lie 
in saying that he did not tell you to hand back the horse. You may tear out 
his tongue, and then pay him a thousand pieces for the horse’s price.” All 
tiie complainants wore however dumbfounded and departed. 

As to the judgments and punishments awarded in those cases, prejudiced 
as they are, wc may safely pass them off as not reliable, but there is absolutely 
no reason of doubting the existence of such charges and their coming before 
the Court for decision. From an untoward and natural utterance of Gamam- 
oa^da we learn, that one was to pay fine for causing an untimely birth or com* 
pensation for any loss for which one might be liable.^ 

In another instance,® we have a still more interesting case. Here some 
village boys stand charged of the murder of a doctor. It happened that the 
boys wore playing at the foot of a banyan tree at the entrance of the village. 


1. J., 11. pp. 300-7. 

2 . (7/. Rnad&nafh of ArthaiMra list of oases, 111, 11; N. N. Lav, iSTMiw {n 
Hindu PiAitjft p. 119. 

8. Sen, op, eii., p. 126. 

4. J.. I p. 302 ; . .ime matk ratiiio dassessanH, oActiS gofmmOhfik pi dWwk na 

komi, pag BM^MhapiUanadandaf^, asBamiOnfh pana kuto 
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A poor old doctor, who had no practice at that time, strayed out of the 
village to this spot, and saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tree with its 
head tucked in. Ho thought, “there is nothing to be got in the village. I 
will cajole these boys and make the snake bite them, and then I shall got 
somewhat for curing them.’^ So he said to one of the boys, ' If yon wore to 
see a young hedgehog, would you seize it?” “Yes, I would,” the boy 
answered. “See, here is one lying in the fork of this tree.” The boy 
climbed up the tree and seized it by the neck and, when ho found it was k 
snake, he did not allow it to turn upon him, but getting a good grip of it, he 
hastily flung it from him. It fell on the neck of the old doctor, and ho fell 
down dead on the spot. The boys were arrested and placed before the king for 
trial. The whole matter was carefully investigated, and when their innocence 
was proved, the boys were set free. How the investigation took place we are 
not told, but purisds must have been sent and ascertained the true facts. 

Elsewhere’ we witness a curious suit between a villager and a townsman 
being decided by a judge. The townsman stood guilty of wrongful possession 
of some ploughshares belonging to the villager who, again, was charged for 
kidnapping the former’s son. The townsman had produced this cause, that 
the ploughshares wore devoured by the mice while the villager, an equal 
genius, had said that a falcon had carried the child off. The judge presses the 
townsman to tell the truth and, realising the mischief committed by both, he 
gives out the judgment: 

“Give back the plough, and after that, 

Perhaps, the man who lost the plough 
May give your son back to you now.”^ 

In all those instances,^ we notice that there is nothing like croso-oxaminarion 
as we may understand to have been prevalent at that time. Only the judge 
himself questions the parties and decides accordingly. 

Among other cases, those of disputed ownership seem to be of common 
occurrence, in almost all of which justice is thrown to the winds and bribery 
succeeds. Several crying figures rightful owmers being defrauded and de¬ 
prived of their property flit across the pages of these stories.'* 

Once a Courtezan came to the court to take advice as to whether in the 
eye of the law she was still bound by the terms of a contract entered three years 
previously with a man who had since not made his appearance.^ The judges 


1 . J., n, pp. 181-4. The two offeiioes described in thie story may oorrespond to debts 
and ftbdnotion* if we nee the legal language. 

2. Ibid., p. 183*0.135. 


3. Cy. also J., 11, pp. 51-2 (here <me of the litigant parties is a vultore). 

4. J,, 11, pp. 186 (oasdmOje sdmihe haroU) ; V, p. 1, 229; VI. p. 131. C?/. Also J, II, 

p. 75. “otts MhoMaib <7/, ArihaiMra, WL, 16 {SvastOmi MfUfbandiha,) 

5* 11, p* 380$ Sen, op* oil*, p. 127 1 Sick, op* oil., p. 148* 
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advised her to return to her former profession. This makes us feel that such 
suits involving contractual rights and obligations must have been commonly 
tried in the law courts. 

Much more valuable is the reference to a case where a father who does 
not wish his wicked son to succeed to his property goes to the Court and dis- 
inherite his son. ’ This must imply the existence of the necessary written 
records in possession of the family and also of the Court. 

There is a vague reference to fire-ordeal for the sake of proving the chas¬ 
tity of a woman,^ but it does not seem that it was a prevalent system employed 
and supported by the governirent, as even Kautilya, though conversant with 
that institution as recommended by the law-books,® does not mention it, evi¬ 
dently because ho regarded such oideals as questionable expedients.^ 

In the instances of cases that we noticed before we nowhere see anything 
like legal proceedings, lawyers defending their clients and 
LEGAL raising points against the opposite party. Nevertheless it 

PROCEDURE. geem proper to hold that there were absolutely no 

lawyers who could place and defend the cases of their 
clients before fhe Court, and earn their livelihood from that profession. For 
there are some references to *Vohdra^ which, if consistent and correct in their 
application, would go to prove that some sort of legal practice was followed. 
Once® we are told that a certain Brahmapa earned his livelihood by following 
Vohdra, This of course does not give any definite meaning of the term Vohdra. 
Our hesitation lies only in this, that the meaning of this Vohdra is not always 
the same. In one place® it clearly applies to trade, whereas in another^ it 
expressly goes with the administration of justice. That it went with the latter 
id also clear from the exiuession “So dhammei^^ rajjam kdresi, vinicchayath 
anusdsi ,.. .amacedpi dhamrmna ^eva vohdram vinicchiniinsu” occurring else¬ 
where.® Thus the association of Vohdra and Vinicchaya here is imquestion- 
able and unequivocal, and it makes us bolder therefore to state, that vohdra 
or vyavahdra as meant by the Law books and the Arthaidstra^ was prevalent 
in the Jdtaha times, though not as strictly as later. ’ ® Though we have no de¬ 
tails of hearing suits, the instances already cited at Icasi show that the com¬ 
plainant stated his case, and the accused made bis statement in return, prob¬ 
ably on oath. The Court was attended by others than the parties to a suit, and 
applause was not suppressed, but, on the contrary, considered with respect 


1. J., V, p 468 '^Aiha nath vinicchayatk neM aputtabhavarfi katva nihardpesi. 

2. J., 1, p. 294. 

3. See 0. H. 1, pp. 282 ff. P. N. Banerji, Public Admniatration in Ancient India 

pp. 163-4. * 

4. See Dikshitar, Hindu Adm, Inett, pp. 236 jf; Mauryan Poli^, 166. 

6. J., II* p. 16 **Ta9eapitd voh&rath katva jivikarn kappeti,'* 

6. J.* VI* p. 34 ** Yohdrafk katvd dhanam uppadetvd ... ,euvannabhamifk gatvA 

7. J., IV* p. 192-Q. 64 ''sudifphatk anue&seya ea ve vohiUutk arakati:* 

8. J.,U,p.2. 

9. BaeJHkMmar, Hindu Adm,lne^^ Cf. Vi^ohSOoiamaidaiPUktr 

10. This it doubted by Fiok. op, ei4, p. 147 n. 
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and due weight by the king. Witnesses (SaJckki) may be produced,* though 
thero is uo clear indication for this. Perhaps ou the evidence of a witness, 
cases were reconsidered, as the term Uiijjhdpanam^ occurring also in Afokan 
Edicts seems to show.* On the whole it seems that the Court was a distinct 
place by itself, with something of legal atmosphere pervading it.* With the 
growth of various trades and professions, special judgeships were instituted,^ 
which shows the development of legal affairs. 


II 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


We have noted above the nature of some of the cases and offences that 
came up for trial and the punishments awarded therein. It is not always 
possible to connect offences and puni.^hments. Drinking is sometimes 
punished with heavy fines.* Some wine-merchants, accused of poison- 
making, are once ordered to be executed by the king.® SlandcT was 
punished with a fine of 8 kahdpanasj Adultery in woman (that in man 
is never referred to as something ptmishable) was punishable with “death, 
imprisonment, mutilation or even cleaving asunder.’’*® 

Punishments were of various kinds: fines, imprisonment, ‘mutilation’ 
banishment and death penalty— vadha-bandhana-chcjja-bhcjja.^ Of the four 
robbers brought before a king, one is sentencetl to receive a thousand strokes 
from whips barbed with thorns, another to be imprisoned in chains, a third to 
be smitcen with a spear and the fourth to be impaled. * ® Confiscation of pro¬ 
perty was not uncommon. * * Trampling the criminals to death under the feet 


1. J., VI, p. 108-G. 453. Sakkhi is equivalent to modem sdkai, 

2 . J., IV, p. 495—G. 334. Pillar Edict IV; Bania /. H. Q„ II, p. ] 25. 

3. It would be interesting and also, we think, instructiv'o in this connection to observe the 
Ufedike and realistic court-scene of those days represented on a medallion at Barhut. The scene 
is taken from one of our Jatakaa, No. 546. We reproduce here the description of the scene as 
given by A. Fouoher in his “The Beginnings of Buddhist Art,** pp. 60-61 : “Amara, the virtuous 
wife, whose husband is absent, has four suitors to whom she assigns an interview for each of 
the watches of the same night, and it is also in great esparto baskets that she causes her tricked 
lovers to be packed by her servants. At the moment chosen by the sculptor we are in the midst 
of the Court: the king is seated on his throne, surrounded by his ministers, and at his right 
side one of the women of the harem is waving a fly-flapper. Amar4 is standing on the other 
side, her left hand on the shoulder of her attendant, and at her order the covers of three of the 
baskets have already been raised and the heads of three of the delinquents uncovered, whilst 
two ooolies bring the fourth.” See Ibid,, pi, V, 6 ; Cunningham, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xxv, fig. 8« 

4. Cf, I, IV, p. 43. **8abb(isen%nafh vicHranarahath bhanddg&rikc4th&nath**, See Mrs. 
Bhys Davids, /, M. A. 1901, p. 866. 

5. J., I, p. 199. 

6. iT., V, p. 14. 

7. J.,l,p. 483. 

8 . J., V, p. 444; also J. II, p. 309. 

IV. 2; JB., V; P. E., IV. 
caU6/ro cord dnitd, tesu chissa sakanfah&hi kdsdhi pahd* 
fBSgifco syift ^kassa MnUckMitedban^ pavesanath, thassa sarire saUipeM* 

iWBaiMMs, ssKSssfli cdtdfopeMtttdi 

11, J.» Vy p. 357 **gharap$hpamttp* 
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of elephants may have been in vogue .' But such cruel and harsh punish* 
mcnts were resorted to in the case of tried thieves and robbers. Some offen¬ 
ders were sometimes banished from their country in great humiliation, with all 
their property confiscated to the State or were ordered to live in the Car^la 
settlement.^ Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded as a great punish¬ 
ment.® 

Thefts and highway robberies were, as we said before, very common in 
those days. And it is not at all unnatural that the Jdtaka kings very often 
deal very harshly with these criminals. It seems that no legal procedure, oven 
of the kind of which we have noticed before, was gone through in such cases. 
Summary justice by the king seems to have been the ordinary course. When¬ 
ever a thief was found out,^ he was first of all belaboured by the people them¬ 
selves, and then dragged before the king for punishment.® At least sometimes 
thorough investigation is carried out to find out the criminal, such as shutting 
all the city-gates and searching the suspected places.® Fetters for a thief 
were current.*^ Though such statements in the summary justice by the king 
as ‘‘off with him, impale him on the stake*'® are parts of the fanciful stories, 
it is nevertheless certain that such inhuman punishments as impaling the cri¬ 
minal on a wooden stake® and the execution by axe’® were not uncommon. 
This whole system of execution and the oflBce of the Executioner (CoraghdtaJca) 
scorns to present’ ’ a realistic picture through the description of the stories 
W'hich we should note. 

When a person was to be announced as to bo executed, special execution- 
drum (vajjabheri) was beaten. ’ ® The condemned man was 
EXECUTION. tightly bound, his hands behind his back, and a garland of 
red flowers (kannavera vajjamdld) was placed around his neck. 
Ho was sprinkled with brick-dust on his head and then, scourged with 
whips on every square {catukka), was led away through the South gates, to 
the place of execution {dghdta) to the music of harsh-sounding drum.’® 


1 . J.,1, p. 200. 

2. J., VI, p. 156. 

3. Ibid.f p. 135—O. 588. This and such other punishments to disgrace the man in the 

eye of the public have been resorted to throughout history. Megasthenes mentions oropping 
of the hair as a punishment. Fragment^ xxvii. They are still practised. On these methods 
of punishment and disgrace, see Kalipada Mitra, xx, pp. 80-6, who treats the sub¬ 

ject from a folklorist’s point of view. That such practices persist even to-day is proved by 
some incidents witnessed by the above writer. 

4. Cord dhanasaa pa^phpnti —Thieves ever watch to steal our wealth—seems to have been 
a common cry of the people, J. VI, p. 28-G. 120. 

5. J.,II, p. 122. 

6 . J., n, pp. 122-3; III, p. 436, 461. 

7. J., I, pp. 370, 500. 

8 . J., I, p. 371: IV, p. 29. 

9. J., ni, p, 34; IV, p. 29; VI, p. 3 {SHUiropana^yOf, Manu, VIII, 820. 

10 . J., II, p. 124; m, pp. 41,178-9 ; V, p. 303. 

11. The executioners are also known as Kdsdviyd; J. lU, p. 41; IV, p. 447.--GG. 193, 197# 

12. J., 1, p. 000; m, p. 59 . 

13. J., I,jp. 500; n, p. 123; III, pp. 69, 436; IV, p. 191. OL the figure of this oondemiod 
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The figure of the Oorctghataha is as distinct as it is cruel. A hatchet 
{pharasu) on his shoulder, and a thorny rope (kanfakaJeasan) in bis hand, dressed 
in a yellow robe (Kdsdijanivasano) and adorned with a red garland (raitlamd- 
Iddharo) ho accompanied the horrible procession and prepared himself for 
his cruel taskJ There in the place of execution {dgdtam) the condemned 
person was placed within the fatal circle {dhmnmagandikam) and tlie axe did 
its deed.* Such savage sentences were a prominent sign of those early days 
when society and government were not so well organised and well advanced as 
to deal with all such problems in a proper manner. They may have survived 
in the Middle Ages, but have greatly been lessened in their seventy with the 
march of progress in modern times. The main iorce in giving such harsh and 
inhuman punishments in those days is set forth by Bertrand (now Lord) 
Russel while discussing the current movements towards the betterment of 
society. Says he : “Severity of punishment arose through vindictiveness and 
fear in an age when many criminals escaped justice altogether, and it was 
hoped that savage sentences would outweigh the chance of escape in the mind 
of the criminal.”^ 

Let us now peep a little through the jail administration of those days. 

Regular prisons— bandJiandgdrdni —did exist.^ But wo do 
IMPRISON. not know what kind of offenders were imprisoned or how the 
period of imprisonmenc was apportioned in accordance with 
the seriousness of the offence. Learned and trusted 
ministers are once thrown into prison for plotting against the life of an 
innocent man,® for what term we arc not told. As to the life of the pri¬ 
soners, it was very hard indeed. They were bound in chains of iron (San- 
khalikdbandhanam),^ The sad and miseiablc plight of a rolcasod prisoner 
is taken as a standard of comparison (nikkalmianakdlo viya) for a person who 
has not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablutions.^ Th^ stories seem to suggest that the prisoners were wholly 
at the mercy of the king—^their life and death were in his hands. A king, in 
order to save his own life from a yakklia^ promised to send to him one man 
daily as his food. His ministers encouraged him by saying “Be not troubled, 
there are many men in the jail.’’ The king at once began to send one prisoner 
daily, and after a time the jails became empty.’ ® In the same way in another 
place® the prisoners are murdered. 


1. J.. Ill, pp. 41,178-9; V, p. 303. 

2. J., Ill, p. 41; rV, p. 176. A ouriouts idea is embodied in a gathett no 1381 (repeated in 
no. 1407) of J., VI, p. 316 whioh says; “The victim should not address the executioner, nor 
should the latter ask the victim to address him.” 

3. Hoada to Freedwn, London, 1928, p. 135. 

4. J., I, p. 383; in, pp, 326, 392 ; V, p. 469 ; VI, pp. 3, 387, 388, 427. 

6 . J., VI, p. 387-8. 

6 . J.,Vl,p,427. 

7. J., VI, p. 8. C/. Manu^ ix. 288. 

8 . J., HI, p. 326 “jwA bahu bandhandgfire manueaH (i... ,aparabhdge Oandh^ 

nitnmtmuaa&ni ^ 

9. J.,V,p.469. 
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In cnse of emergency, even the prisons were thrown open and the released 
thieves and robbers were employed as warriors and fighting-men against 
an enemy.' 

On certain special occasions also like the return of a prince from Takka- 
sila® or his marriage and coronation,^ or on festivals,* general release of 
piisoners was declared by beat of drum (batidhammoJckko ghoaito).'^ 

Obviously, the hard and dehumanising treatment of the prisoners was, as 
is even now, intended to serve as a deterrent. To quote Bertrand Bnssel 
again: “the object of the prison administration is to save trouble, not to study 
the individual case. He is kept in captivity in a cell from which all sight of 
the earth is shut out: he is subjected to harshness by warders who have too 
often become brutalized by their occupation. Ho is solemnly denounced 
as an enemy to society. He is compelled to perform mechanical tasks, cho¬ 
sen for their wearisomeness. He is given no education and no incentive 
to self-improvement. Is it to be wondered at if, at the end of such a 
course of treatment, his feelings towards the community are no more friendly 
than they were at the beginning This is the present day condition of 
prisons all over the world, excepting a few cases. There is no exaggeration in 
the above observation as many a political prisoner in India has per¬ 
sonally witnessed during recent days.’’ How far, then, this present 
civilization can be called advanced when practically the same prison- 
administration prevails after a period of not less than 2000 years ? 


1. J., VI.p. 427. 

2. J., IV, p. 176. 

3. J., V, p. 285; VI, p. 150-0. 740. 

4. J., Vi, p. 327-G. 1444 keci baddha rmrM, althi ratthe sabbs va te bandhan^ mooay* 
anAu'* Also ibid^ p. 592-G. 2467. 

5. (7/. Artha^aAtra^ II, 36; Anoka’s P, E. V. 

6. Roads to Freedom^ p. 135. 

7. So 0 , among others, K. J. Sridharani, Ituan Mifa ddAgd (Qiij.) J. K. Meghani, Jel 
officeni bariethl {Quj.) 
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THE FOUR-FOLD ARMY 

A S WARS AND FRONTiER-troubles woro quite frequent in those days, eaoli 
State had necessarily to keep and maintain a welbequipped 
and organized military force at its command. Though 
the stories do not enlighten us much upon this military orga¬ 
nisation, whatever little they give is not altogether valueless. 
The traditional division of an army into four component parts is quite 
familiar {caturangini send), * These consisted of chariots (rathd) elephants 
{hatthi) cavalry {assd) and infantry {patti),'^ There are also references to 
a complete army of ‘Eighteen akkhohinis' {atthdmsa akkhohirfi samkhdya 
sem)^ well-known as the combined force of the Kauravas and the Papciavas 
in the Great War/ 


A chariot was a very important and an esteemed apparatus of war. No 
details as to its construction are however met with. But we 
CHARIOTS. may imagine it to be not very materially different from the 
Epic chariot which again was not a great development on 
the Vedic one. Let us observe its different parts {angd) which were complete 
(samaitd) and well-fastened to one another {susa^liaid).^ It had generally 
two wheels {cakka or mkra) probably four angular wides,® a felly, spokes 
(drd) and a nave {ndbhi). The rim and the felly together constituted the 
nemi. The hole in the nave was called 'kha' into which the end of the axle 
was put. The axle (akklta-aksa) was made of wood and the body ot the 
chariot (kosa) was placed above it. There were seats for the warriors {upddhiyth 
ujmthd)’^ Ordinarily, there was a pole (laa or kubbaro^kubara),^ which 
was fastened to the box of the car on one end and passed through the yoke on 


1. J., Ill, p. 249 ; IV, p. 125 ; V, p. 486 ; VI, p. 275-0. 1188. 

2. J., V, p. 195—G. 4; 322—G. 125 "^HaUhiasearathapaUieenaya caturaiig%n%, VI, p. 
275 G. 1188. 

3. J., VI, p. 21—G. 87; pp. 396, 399,409, 434, 435. 

4. See Hopkins, op, cit., p. 196 *'TMb is an enormous number, making a total of 3,930,600 
in the whole of the forces engaged and is doubtless a great exaggeration. P. N. Banerji, op, 
cli., p, 201; also G. T. Date, The Art of War in Ancient India, p. 53. 

5 J., IV, pp. 209-10; J, VI, pp. 252-3 GG. 1127-36, names almost all the parts of a 
ehariot which is here taken to compare with the human body. See for these parts Hopkins, 
op. cU., pn. 237-43; Date, op, eU„ pp.46-8 ; Ved. lnd„ 11, pp. 201-3. 

. P- 210, by the bye, seems to indicate that in place of an iroq sheath, a strap of 

leather like that of a lion s may also be used, and used with a greater advantage as in that 

ease the nemt would be maoh stronger isfalacammafh uppdUtvd coHiraAgula matte tlwM aiyapa$ 
wya nmwaniak panhkhUa nemi ca third bhavieeati), ayoeuhatanmiyo in J., VI, p. 580-0. 
2382. 

7. HopUiu, < 9 .««., p. ( Vtjie Index. U, p 207. 

8 . Wlim * diatiaotion ia intMidMi, tea it tiut lamr, tSiarx tli. nppw Mid of th. poi» 
J. A O, 0 ., 13, p. 241. 
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the other end. The yoke {yugo) was placed on the necks of the horses^ one on 
each side of the pole. The fastenings of the yoke are termed yottdka (yoUf^ 
modem jotar) which fastened the yoke and the pole in the middle and 
probably the two ends of the yoke with the neck of the horses. There were 
reins, raSmi, controlled by the Sdrathi who goaded the horses with the patoda. 
The car-pole, held at one end by the yoke, was either regarded as divided at 
the heavy end into three po.rts, two of these being side braces that ran behind 
the horses and connected at each end with the axle-wood, and this was called 
the ‘three-fold piece’ tidanda (tridanda or trivena ) or this piece was a triangle 
of bamboo one side of which was parallel to the axle and the other two ran 
together to the pole.’ There was a white cJiattaka (chhatra) or an umbrella 
above. Whether the sides (valclchara) had railings or not wc do nut know.* 
The noiseless running of the car (akuiana) seems to be praised. The little, 
light and swift (lahudaghn) cai was desirable. The normal number of 
horses seems to have been two, but four are also often mentioned.® “It is 
uncertain whether in these cases, the extra horse was attached in front or 
at the side; possibly both modes were in use.”^ This is a typical 
description of a war-—chariot: 

“Lo! Sixty thousand cars all yoked with banners flying free 
With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

Each driven by mailed charioteers, all armed wdth bow in hand.”® 

No reference is to be found in the stories as to the size and dimensions of the 
different parts of a chariot.® 

The elephant was a new animal for the early Vedic Indians who recognized 
it as the animal with a hand {mrga-hastin),^ But in course of 
ELEPHANTS. time the people became acquainted with it and, as in the 
Epics, so in the Jdtaka stories, it had taken an honourable 
rank in the army and on other royal occasions. In the stories before us we 
find these war-animals clad in armour, mounted upon by mahauts {gdmanis) 
and armed warriors and causing a great havoc in battle. It scems, the king. 


1 . Hopkins, op. cti., pp. 241-2. This referenoototheadJaw^ain J., VI, p. 262-G. 113218 
obaoure to the English translators, See J. Vl, p. 125 n. 

2. Hopkins, op. cit., 13, p. 240. 

3. J., I, p. 181—“Z>v6 bhatika sindhave rathe yojelvd . II, p. 39 ''Sabbosetacatusindhava* 
yuUarathavare ; VI, p. 223-G. 905 "'Tatrdsufh kvmuda yutta catiaro eindhava hayd,** 

4 . Vedic Index, II, p. 202. Hopkins, op. ciU, pp. 242-2: 250-1. 

6 . 0., V, p. 269—'GG. 49-50 ; VI, pp. 48-G. 172-3 ; 49-G. 206-6. On the standards and 
flags of the Epic war-car Hopkins remarks: “They bear an important part in battle, for they 
ai« the rallying points of either party, and the standard of a great knight is well spoken of as the 
upholder of his whole army. They are not however national, but individual.** J. A, O. »9., 13 
p. 243. The best horses in the stories are always white Sindh horses and scarcely Eambhojakas. 
Bee J., 1, pp. 175. 181 ; II, pp.. .39, 428 ; VI, pp. 223—G. 966 ; Karhhojaka assatard : J. IV, 
p. 464 G. 242. The epithets applied to these horses are eeta, kunvAavannu, ajdneyyd, eamadanta, 
v&hi ; cf. for all these, Hopkins, op. cit. pp. 255-7 For the equipment of the chariot of Poros 
«ee Curtius VIII, 14; for its representation on the bas-reliefs at Safloh! and the Barhut Btnpaa. 
See Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, plxii, 

0 . The Vedic oar had 188 aUgulU (finger-breadths) for the pole, 1Q4 lor tlie axle, and 00 
lor the yoke: Fed. /nd., H p. 203. The best chariot in the Mauryan period meaanred 10 pwruguB 
(t.e., 120 in height, and 12 purusae in width. Other kinds of ^riots of different dimen¬ 

sions axe also mentioned: Arthaldetra, 11, 23. 

7. V 0 dic, Index, 11, pp. 171-2. 
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wlien he led the army against his enemy, sat on his special elephant 
{maiigalahaUhi) and thence attacked the enemy’s city.^ BesidevS this 
state-elephant, there were of course a host of other elephants. Their 
value in fight was recognised. In fact, the battle-field was thought to bo 
their home. Thus spurs a warrior: 

“0 Elephant, a hero thou, whoso homo is in the field, 

There stands the gate before thee now: why dost thou 

turn and yield 1”^ 

The tremendous havoc that these sturdy beasts did in battles is described 
in many a story. 'Yuddhe vilckautacdrina\^ they really were. “Windinghis 
trunk about the shafts of the pillars he tore them up like so many toad stools; 
he beat against the gateway, broke down the bars, and forcing his way through 
entered the city and won it for its king.”'* In another scone the elephant is 
seen trampling and frightening away the host and breaking the camp and 
seizing the king by his topknot.® The ideal war-elephant is strongly-tusked 
and best when sixty years old—"a type of male vigour.’ 

^^Ndgd m hctppitd dantl balavantd saithihdyand'\^ 

These elephants were, as we said, clad in armour in girths and caparisons.'^ 
And the msixskuts—gdmanis —were armed with spikes and hooks (tomarankusd) 
to urge and direct the beast. The warriors who sat on their backs 
{ndgakhandhddhipatino) were the brilliant princes, brilliant in their ornaments 
and dress, carrying swords, well-oiled, glittering, held fast, these mighty men 
who strike and strike again, and wave their banners.® There were special 
elephant trainers (hatthdeariydi) in the king’s service.® In times of peaco 
the elephants were richly decorated and used for processions. ’ ® 

The third part of the four-fold army consisted of horsemen. Horse-rid¬ 
ing was well known even in Veiic times, * ’ but its use in 
CAVALRY. battle in those early days is not proved.' * In the Epic, of 
course, cavalry is a separate part or body (kulam) ’ ® though 
the mounted soldiers do not necessarily act together. ‘‘They appear,” says 

1. J„ n, pp. 22, 94 ; 111, p. 385. 

2 . J., 11, p. 95-G 61— *^8aiigdmdvaaaro Cf, Arthaidstra, Vll, 2 ; and for Greek wri¬ 

ters who praise this boast see MoCrindle, Megaethenea and Arrian., pp. 93 ff; 222. 

3. J., m, p. 386.G. 98. 

4. J., I1, p. 95. 

5. JbuL, p, 22. These deeds of strength aro included in Kautilya’s enumeration; Ariha* 
idaira, x. 4. 

S* T * ' 581-G. 2392. Cf. Hopkins, op. cii,, 13 p. 268. 

7. J., V, p. 258-G. 43 ''Suvannahacchd mdtafigd hemakappanavdaaad'* VI, pp. 21—G. 64; 

^«G. 108; 49-G. 199; 581—G* 2392 '^Kaochdga baddhamdndya kuHcath nadati 

parano. 

^ J., VI, p. 449-00.167»^ 

9. J.. II. pp. 20-2; VI, p. 47, 

10* 8%pra,p, 109. 

IL 

12. IM 

184 HofUiia, op. ckf p. 18,282; 
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Hopkins, concomitants, dependent groups, but separate borsemcm 
appear everywhere. Their emplo}rment was much influenced by that ol 
the elephants.”* 

In our stories this cavalry-hosfc is as firm and sturdy as the war-cars and 
the elephants. These war-horses were clad in iron-armour (mmmafk) and 
mail {san)idhafk),^ The best thorough-breds were the Sindhava horses and 
were called ajdniyd: Ajdniya ca jdtiyd Sindhava 6ighavdhand,^ though 
Kaniboja horses are also known.^ Thus are the thoroughbreds described : 

No matter when or where, 

In weal or woe, 

The thorough-bred fights on ; 

The hack (valavd) gives in,”® 

and so in another place a noble horse fallen wounded on the battle-field is 
made to utter these brave words before his charger : 

‘‘Though prostrate now, and pierced with darts, I lie, 

Yet still no hack can match the destrier. 

So harness none but mo. 

The cavalry-men were armed with swords and bows {ilUydaipadhdn)^^ but 
not lances as Arrian is reported® to have seen in the Maury an cavalry. 

Foot-soldiers constituted the main portion or force of the army. We have 
no information from these stories as to the various classes of 
these soldiers like the maula, bhrtaJeay henibala, mitrabala, 
or afavika of Kautilya.® But it seems certain that they 
were recruited from the brave people of the Ksatriya blood, 
faithful to the core.*® The foot-soldiers also were clad in mail-coats in 
order to protect themselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows and other 
dangerous missile's. * * And in their hands they carried various weapons, notice¬ 
able among them being bows and swords and spears. They probably were 
dressed up in robes of different colours, some in blue some in brown and others 


1 . Ibid. 

2 . J., 1, p. 179 ; V, p. 322-G. 123 ; VI, p. 133-Q. 614. Uraccha4o ooours at ibid., p. 205. 
G. 1161. 

3. J., V, p. 269—0. 46; VI, pp. 47—G. 170 ; 49-0. 201, 679—G. 2380; other epithete 
JAkiirapamayA kannd and hacambhamayd khurd : J. VI p. 268-G. 1161. 

4. J., IV, p! 464—G. 242 ; Arihaid^tray II, 30. 

5. J., 1, p. 181-G. 23. *ajaiino 6,nd vaiavd are distinguished here Min**eeyyova iNihted 

Mumko in J I. p. ISO. Valavd perhaps represents the Vedic Vadavd, —ol the Vedie 

Jndix,n, p. 237. 

6 . J., I, p. 180. 

7 . J., V, p. 269—G. 47; VI, pp. 47—G. 1711; 49 0. 202 ; 679*G. 2381. 

8 . MoCrindle, op. cU,, p. 221. 

8 . Ar&KoAdHm, IX, 2. 

10. Of. the periioas tests to which the soldiers were subjected in J., Ill, pp. 5*6. 

11. J., VI, pp. 448—0.1676 (eommfm); 679-G. 2374 (£kHifiaddAa); also V, p. 878«O.i40* 
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in white.* Most of these foot-soldiers were trained archers, as we find that 
archery was in a greatly advanced stage in those days, and kings kept those 
versed in this branch in thoir service.* The soldiers clad in armour, Kaldpa 
on their heads, with leather-shields and bov\s in their hands, present a typical 
fccene of the infantry : 


‘^{Nassa) cammam va Mtam la 
Vammine ca dhanuggahe.^^^ 

The above were the four component parts^ of the army. But these did 
not exhaust the composition of a complete army. There accompanied with 
the army carpenters and other workmen with their tools ready, sages and 
pandits for opportune advice and oiicoiiragoment, other mercenaries with con¬ 
ches and drums. Here is a vivid description of the army of the Pancala king 
Ctilani: ‘This army of Pancala is infinite. Men with burdens on their backs 
(pitthiniati), foot-soldiers, men skilful in fight, men ready to destroy, a great 
din, the noise of drums and conohes, here is all skill in the use ot steel weapons 
{lohavijjdlankdrd) here are banners and knights in mail, artisans (sippi) and 
warriors {Surd). Ten sages (panditd) are here, profound in wisdom, secret in 
stratagem {rahogamd) and eleventh, the mother of the king encouraging the 
host of Pancala.... this host arrayed with three intervals- 

We see how well-equipped the Jdtaka-atmy was. No reliance can be 
placed however on loose statemets as to its numerical strength. And more¬ 
over the statements are in themselves not clear. Sometimes the number of 
the warriors {yodhd) is only 500,® at others 1000"^ while 60,000 is a stock 
phrase.® 14,000 is the number given for each of the three forces of elephants, 
chariots and horses in one place,® whereas in another’® it is 60,000. The 
numbers may not be precise, but they seem reasonable at least, when we 
know, even from the notices of foreign travellers, that ‘armies of vast pro¬ 
portions were not unknown in India.’ The army of Chandragupta Maurya, 
according to the records of Pliny and Plutarch, consisted of as many as 9,000 


1. I. VI, p. 619, G. 2376. 

2. J., I, p. 356-7; V, p. 128. 

3. J., V, p. 373—G. 140, 

4. There is no referenoe to anything like a naval foroo in the JAtaka stcrios. Both Kau- 
tilya and Megasthenes speak of the department in detail. See Dikshitar, Hindu Adm. Inatitu- 
iione, p. 294-6. 

6. J., VI, pp. 396-7-^G. 1461-8. A similar desoription occurs at J. V, 322-GG. 117-28 ; 
the muaio in the army consisted of : *bherif miUi^gd ca aaHkhd panavadendima*; the tumultuous 
army is thus piotared i *akkhobhani apariyantd aagaraaseva Uniiyo* dJnbroken, Umitless, as 
are the biUows of the main.’ The ordinary soldiers wore no such paraphernalia as the king him - 

oAattaut capandararn^' J. VI, p. 22-G. 72; also V, p. 322- 
OG. 113-22. See Hopkins, V. A. O. 8., pp. 316 

6 . J.,n,p.401—iwilcosotoma^ 

7. J., 1, pp. mAr^SahaaMrnam ... .Siiramdh&yodhd ; III, pp. 6, 6. 

8. J., VI, p. 679-G. 2374— yadhino dkrti^taaaanA'* 

9. /M., pp. 679-80; QQ. 2378-82. 

10. V, pp. 268-9-GG. 43-SO. 
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elepliants, 30,000 horses and 60,000 footmen, besides chariots,^ while accord* 
ing to Strabo^ his camp had 400,000 soldiers. 

The whole of the army-organisation was thus divided into several divi¬ 
sions which wore probably under different generals. But the whole army- 
administration was under the control of the Commander-in-chief—the Send^ 
pati —who was one of the chief administrative heads. Though no clear picture 
of this officer is given by the stories, we can well imagine his position from some 
general statements made about him. Often, as we have seen,® he belongs to 
the ruling family and, as such, occupies a prominent place among the ministers. 
Infactone clearly suggests that he was the first among all ministers. 

As the title indicates, he was the loader of the army, and in wars occupied the 
next highest military post after the king. In times of peace, however, he is 
seen acting as a judge® and looking after the due protection of life and pro¬ 
perty of the citizens.® He resides in a well-guarded palace with gates and 
watch-towers in the city and lives in prosperity,*^ conferring with other 
ministers on important matters.® It seems to us that the Mahdsenagutta — 
protector of the army—twice mentioned in the stories,® is the same as the 
Sendpati, and there is nothing to distinguish between the two asFick'® 
seems to do. 


II 


WARFARE 

Well-organised and well-constituted as the armies were in those days, 
it is but natural to sec that the art of warfare, together with its various tactics, 
stratagems and practices, was well known. The unsafe condition of the fron¬ 
tiers due to the depredations of robbers and the aggressions of neighbouring 
kings or oven the revolts of impatient princes, no doubt, kept the hands of 
the soldiers full. When the troops stationed on the borders (paccantayodhe) 
failed to cope with a situation, they sent letters to the king who immediately 
proceeded to the scone of operations, even though the season might not be 
favourable. ’' 


1 . See Dikshltar, The Mmryan Polity, p. 190. 

2 . McCrindlo, op. cit„ p. 65. According to Arrian, Porus possessed cavalry 4000 stronffy 
ohariots 300, elephants f^OO, and 30,000 efficient infantry. For various other estimates see Date* 

cil„ pp. 63 j5r., P. N. Banerji, op, ci<., pp. 196-7. 

3. Supra, p, 05. 

4* J,, V, p, 178 —**SendpatipamukhAni aeitiamaccasahasadni** 

6 . J., II, p. 186 ; V, p. 126. 

6 . J., V, pp. 212 ; 469. 

7. /6uj, p. 213, 2I4.G. 60. 

8 . /6»d,p. 461, 

9. pp. 115,184. 

10. Op. eU., p. 146 XL 


pp-313, 437 J n, pp. 74, 96, 208 { 474; 
189,446; V, p. 135. 
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When a fight was to ensue, the whole army was w^arned to assemble for the 
puipose by beats of martial drum.* One might infer from this that, ‘‘there 
were either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they lived in different bar¬ 
racks in different parts of the city, and were therefore required to be collected 
together by some convenient means. Or was it calling a citizen-militia to 
arms ?* The latter seems to be the more primitive stage and, from the nature 
of references to warriors, the inference is that there were regular troops, 
though there w'as no caste-restriction in the recruits. As to the real war-life 
of these soldiers we know next to nothing from these stories. How they 
were supported, what they didin peace, what did they get from the king as 
salary, if they at all got it, are questions which cannot be satisfied with 
answers. Inference makes us say, however, that the pay of the soldier was 
a part of the booty in war : that the older stage when he was a fraction of 
the common folk, carrying on ordinary activities of tending cattle, offering 
sacrifices etc, had gone, and now he had become a regular oflScer of the 
king.* 

We have no very detailed description of the march of the army. As the 
most common feature of warfare is around the city—the capital city—and not 
in open battle-fields, it is natural that we do not find any such description. 
One interesting thing we know. The army during its march set up camps 
(khandkavdram),* Some specific time of the year must have been regarded 
as proper and seasonable (kale) for starting on a campaign.* The army 
marched in regular bands (vaggavaggd),^ The army took a suitable position, 
not far from the city on which the attack was to be made. An aspiring king 
of Benares once comes to capture the Gaudhara capital, and stations his dif¬ 
ferent forces ill this manner: “Here be the elephants, hero the horses, the 
chariots here, and here the footmen ; thus do ye charge and hurl with your 
weapons; as the clouds pour forth rain, so pour ye forth a rain of arrows;” and 
he stirs up his soldiers w itn an exhortation.^ The arrangement of the different 


1. J., I, p. 368; ni, p. 160; IV, p. 170 **nagare bhmil car&petvd balak&yam 8annip(lteUhii'\ 

2 . Sen, op. cit, p. 131. 

3. Able remark of Hopkins on the Epio soldier can be applied here: “As to the primitive 
Hindu soldier of the pre-Epic period, how he was supported, what he did in peace etc., we know 
next to nothing save by inference and by works too late to be considered as valid for the Epio 
period. We judge that his pay was a part of the booty ; that at first he was a fraction of the 
common folk, and in peace was not different from his neighbours, tending cattle, offering saori- 
fioes, repelling assaults, making forays as times and wishes twirled his inclination. But gradu¬ 
ally the cattle were left to others that preferred a quiet life; agriculture arose and caste gratings 
separated thenceforth and forever the hired soldiers from the ranchman and the farmer. Now 
he belonged wholly to the king, and drew his pay from his valour, or later still, from a regular 
stipend, plus what his individual bravery enabled him to seize as private booty on the field of 
wars. In the Epic period he lives a life in part beautifully resembling that of the German 
soldier; in war he fights as he is bid. In peace he amuses himself, and does nothing else*’— 
/. A, O. 8., IZt p. 190. Both Megasthenes and Arrian support our inference. See MoCrindle, 
op. eii., pp. 85, 211. 

4. n, p. 208 ; V, p. 190 ; VI, p. 628. 

6. J., n, p. 208—0. 160. C/. X A. 0. S.. 13, p. 191; DjkshitM-, ffindu Adm., IntL, 
p. 297. 

6. J.,m, p. 6 ; IV, p. 346. O/.Arfiloifislra, X. 2 . 

7. J., n, p. 217 wd GG. 166*7; also Ibid., pp, 219-21; VI, p. 406. Kautilya gives valued 
oonsl^ation on the ohoioe of a suitable ground tor encamping tfc forces which must be favour- 
ahie to the invading monarch and unfimroiiinble to the enemy: ArlhaiMra, Z, 4. 
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orders of the army in the above instance must have been in accordance with 
some one of the arrays 'VyUhas^ known in those days. Three such ordetli 
of battle are known to the J a takas, viz., the Lotus array, the Wheel array and 
the Waggon array. ^ Amongst these, the Lotus order as arranged by the 
leader of the boars against a tiger is described in a legendary manner as fol¬ 
lows : “In the midst he placed the suckling pigs, and around them their moth¬ 
ers, next to these the barren sows, next a circle of young porkers, next the 
youngoncs with tusks just a-budding, next the big tuskers, and the old Boars 
outside all. Then he posted smaller squares of ten. twenty, thirty a-piece here 
and there {dasavaggam vbaihaggam). He made them dig a pit for himself, 
and for the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape of a winnowing basket: be¬ 
tween the two liolos was left a spit of ground for himself to stand on. Then 
he, with the stout fighting boars, w'cnt around everywhere encouraging the 

Boars.’’2 

I>egendary thoi:gli this account is, it no doubt, brings out the underlying 
idea behind such an arrangement of army—forces in actual warfare. “The order 
was a concentric one, based on a careful adjustment and assortment of the 
varying degrees of strength ot the different elements ol the army, and the post¬ 
ing of the different gradcn of the fighting material in such a fashion, that the 
strongest and the most efficient of the members always occupied the outermost 
circle.”® 

Before the actual start of the war {mngdme paccupatfkite) the purohita and 
other wise sages who accompanied the army or the leader or the king himself 
made a short but passioned speech to inspire and encourage the soldiers to 
fight to the finish and never fly from the fleld.^ Sangame apaldyinatn is 
the epithet of a true hero.® And everything should be at the foot of Honour: 

“Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, 

And in the rout when comrades fall or turn them round and flee, 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight even at the cost of life. 

And panic-stricken as they were once more renew the strife.”® 

It is very rarely, if at all, that wc witness an open fighting between two 
hostile armies. The Aasaka-Kalinga conflict may be taken as typical. The 

1. J., II, pp. 405-6 ‘^Yaddhafh ndma padumavyubMakkavyuhasakt^avyuhavasemtividhatk 
IV p 345 —^^Yuddharh ndma sakatavyiihadivaaena tividham hoti.'' Details of various other 

arrangements arc found scattered in the Dharmasutrae, Arthaiastra, PiirQnaA the Epics and 
later works on ‘iVi^i^ . Even if we disregard other later works like the Agni Parana, which 
give codes of war in accordance with Prof. Hopkins’ strict and cautious criticism against using 
them for more antique period, we cannot possibly ignore Kautilya who is so precise and com¬ 
bines in himself practical knowledge with theory. See Hopkins, J. A. 0. S., 13, p. Id4, note* 
Not to speak of other works, Kautilya mentions details of various battle-arrays which include 
our Sakata and Cakka vyUhaa; See Arthai&stra, X, 6. For the detailed descriptions and maps 
of these, see Date, op. cit, pp. 72 ; 94. 106. 

2 . J., II, pp» 406-6 J p. 346. 

8 . Sen, op. cU., p. 132. 

4. See J., n, pp. 217-GG. 166-7; 219-G. 158. 

5 . J., VI, p. &9-G. 1577. Cf, J., Ill, p. 5 **anivaUino yujjatlUt.** 

6 . J., V, p. 410-Q. 283. 
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two annies meet ou the borders of their respective kingdoms. The Assaka 
king, advised by his intelligent minister, marches on a thorough-bred with hia 
thousand followers against the opposite host. The Assaka army is victorious, 
for it has: 

“.the hero bold. 

The fixed resolve that may not yield, 

Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High courage and adventurous might.’’’ 

The siege-warfare, on the other hand, was the usual practice. The ag¬ 
gressive king would besiege his neighbour’s capital and would take the offensive 
with the call of “either surrender or battle.” If it was surrender, it was all 
right, otherwise the besieged king had to be ready for battle. It was for 
this reason that the cities of those days were so strongly fortified. The forti¬ 
fications consisted of walls (pdkdra) and, at intervals, gates (dvdra) with towers 
{affdlakoffhaka) and battlements (gopara). And immediately surrounding the 
walls, were moata and trenches (parikhd) which obstructed the approach of 
the enemies as far as practicable.^ In one instance, along the rampart 
of the city, watch towers were constructed at the four gates and between the 
watch towers three moats were dug, fu., a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dry 
moat.^ The walls w’ere generally built of bricks (iUhikd)* and the height 
did not extend beyond 18 cubits.® 

The first step during the operation of the siege was directed against the 
ditches. Thus we hear a command given by the invading king to his army: 
“Disperse all about the city, fill up the trenches, break down the walls, raze the 
gate-towers, enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart 
...But this was not an easy task. The besiegers could surround the 
city, could girdle it with fences of elephants and horses, chariots and mass 
of soldiers,^ arranged in any number of ways.® But the actual attack very 
often taxed the skill and energy of the besiegers to the utmost in scaling or 
battering down the walls of the enemy’s city, and success was hard to get, if 
at all.® 

1. J., Ill, p. 3.7 and G. 4. 

VI ^ 2*^ * ^ 106-Q. 38. ^'Ukkinnantaraparikkarh dalhamapfdlakoffhakafn,'* 

8. J;# VI, p. 390 —**nagare mah&pak&rafh,. anup&kdradmraffalake antaratfidakt 

naakaparikhaik kaddamaparikhafh sukkha parikhafh ti tiaao parikhd** Artha^datra, II 3. 

4. J., in, p. 440. 

5. J., IV, p. 182 ^^affidraaahaUhatk pdkdrafky 

6. J., P* ih tfo ca noffarafh avattharttvd parikhafh bhindUvd, pdkd^ 

nagaram pckvintvd aakafehi kwmbhani&ni viya mah&jatMiaa 

7. Ibidt p. 390. 

a Ihid^ p. 897 0. 1457 “ v ^ 435, **Hsandhiratu 9 ahkhepafk,** 

a J., IZ, pp. 21s, 2215 in, p, 159 appadhafhHyafk** 
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First, tlie trenohes were bo deep and filled with water or mnd, with snakes 
and crocodiles, that it was not a very easy task to cross them. * Even if they 
could, the walls and gate-towers ©fforded a stronger resistance. For it was 
from there that the mighty warriors belonging to the other party, roused up 
and, armed with all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate and red-hot 
missiles, showers of mud and stones, were thrown upon the invaders. When 
the latter w ere in the ditch, attempting to destroy the v/all, the men in the gate- 
towers dealt havoc with arrows, javelins and spears, with the result that the 
attempt of the invaders ignominiously failed.^ 

When such attempts at storming and attacking failed, other means to 
cause the other party to surrender were thought of. Here it was that stratagies 
and diplomacy came to play on important part. Men of shrewd commonsense 
and profound wisdom, boingat theholm of military affairs, brought into play 
their endless manoeuvres and novel tactics, thus lending a considerable inte¬ 
rest to martial operations.^ Stoppage of supplier of necessary provisions, by 
means of blockade, seems to have been a very familiar device by which obsti¬ 
nate resistance could be forced into surrender.'* In order to avert the calamity 
consequent upon such a blockade, elaborate and comprehensive measures were 
taken before-hand for storing up food, water, wood and other necessaries of 
life by far-sighted ministers and advisers of the king. The city was thoroughly 
guar<led. Poor people residing in the city wore removed outside, where they 
could be frt^e to get food and water, and instead rich families from outside 
were brought and settled in the city, and great quantities of corn and water 
stored up.® 

A regular system of espionage was another feature of such siege-warfare. 
Spies {upaniJi'hhittapurisd) were regularly employed to watch the activities 
and preparations going on in the enemy’s camp, and secret reports were 
received which greatly helped to determine lines of actions to be taken against 
the enemy.® The postern gate (Culadvdra) of the city was the usual way 
through which the ingress or egress of these men was possible. Ingenuous 
efforts were made through these spies who mixed up with the enemy’s people 
to know the secrets, and spread internal dissensions and disaffection by “so 
representing the facts {mu^dvddam) as to produce an impression, that the whole 
army had been corrupted by taking bribes from the other party.” In this way 


1. J., VI, p. 407-8. ^'parikhayam kufhbhiladinafh galakurnbhila** CJ, Arthahaatra, II, 3. 

2. J,, VI, p. 400 “- iafh sutv& surayodhA Ti&ndvidha UvudhahatthU dv&raaamipatk 

garUvH,,».pureaehi pakkaimla-kaMMitlMnapaaanapdtan&dihi upaddutA patikkamanti, pd^ 
k&rafh bhindiaadma^ ti parikham oHnne pi antaraf^Uau phitd uau^satti’tomarddihi rmhdvindaaih 
pdpentV' 

3. Sen, op, ct(., pp. 132-3. 

4. J., I, p. 409 '^Sabbadiadsu aafUiaram pacchinditvd nagaraih rimdAt.. ANkla- 
kMhoUapaHkkhkytm kUantamanuaaafh mgarath vind yuddJkena jantusaoH* VI, pp. 400. 
401,402, 406. 

5. J., VI, pp. 390. 393 ; 400-2. 

6. lbid.9 pp. 296-Q. 1293. “Arafcfl parivajjeya sdhiiufk pahiiafk janaHk 389-90 ; 401*2: 
These spies, both in peace and war, being away from their famiUes, had the right of aUowaaoo 
and xnamtenaaoe lor thoir families from the State. 
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the forced wore disrupted and plana failed.* Sending anil receiving of mess¬ 
ages were mostly effected by fastening letters to the arrows and throwing 
them in the desired direction.^ Flight of the king or the leader from the 
field was an unfailing signal for his party to retreat.^ 

There remain now a few observations to be made as regards warfare* 
It was realized that ‘'a small army with counsel could conquer a largo army 
that has none, one king could conquer many, oven as the rising sun conquers 
the darkness.”^ There is nothing more to be said with regard to tlie ethical 
side of war. The long-standing custom of not hurting a messenger or ambas¬ 
sador was followed.® It is moreover probable that wounded soldiers in war 
were carried away on stretchers (phalakd) and properly treated.® When a 
king was invited by another king, the expenses (paribbayam) of his army were 
borne by the latter.*^ The victorious king while returning to the city, went 
round it in a solemn procession,® and the warriors feasted on dainties.® 

Various kinds of weapons were in use for offensive and defensive pur¬ 
poses. It is not necessary to go into detailed descriptions 
WEAPONS. of each.’® Bow (dhanUy cdpa)y quiver (kanda) and arrow 
(sara) were familiar. There were three parts of an arrow: 
tala handle, dandaka stock, and vcya-fcathers. ’ ’ Poisoned arrows were also 
in use.’^ Ndrdca was perhaps an iron arrow.’® Vds^, pharasu or kuthdri 
representing axe, and mugara, a kind of club, were ordinary weapons. Sula 
was a trident spit.’ ® Sword and spear were more familiarly used ; Sarasaiti 
is a frequent compound ;’® tomara was a kind of javelin.’^ Sword (khagga : 
asi) reigns supreme. The common type was about 33 angnlas long, ’ ® ‘‘of the 
colour of sheat-fish, well-oiled, glittering, well-finished, very sharp, made 
of tempered steal and strong.’ ® Sheath and hilt of the sword—f/taru: ihala 
are known.®® Vajim-mjra or the thunderbolt is mentioned.®’ Of 


1. Ibid., pp. 391, 399, 40J, 403. 
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dclensive armour and weapons, we have both camrnam and vammarn. 
The leather-shield (oammam) is described as of a hundred layers carefully 
wrought by leather-workers and a strong defence against arrowsJ And 
ooat-of-mail or armour was also very well known, and used, as the word 
mmminOf so frequently occurs. It was worn underneath the undergarment 
{nivdsanantare).^ K%ta, Karoti and Vlihita reprewseiiting the diadem worn 
on the head are known.® 

Before closing up this chapter, we would like to notice the police 
arrangements of those times, as this should come under the head of military- 
organisation. 

As we are, all this time, speaking about central administration, we may 
leave the local police-system which, however, rested with the village-headman 
himself. 

For the city and towns, there was an official variously called chief-con¬ 
stable, city-governor and Lord Protector—the nagaragidtxka. As the title 
signifies, he was the city governor, his duties being to guard the city, especially 
during the night, to arrest thieves and questionable personalities and to carry 
out sentences of punishment/ At night-fall, the gates of the city wore closed 
by the gate-keepers who called out throe times before doing so,® and the city- 
guards petrolled the streets.® Probably, a dri'm was sounded to the night- 
watches^, which were throe.® The nagaragutfika wore round his neck, as a 
badge of his office, a wreath of red flow'ers®. He was “king by night. ’ ’ ® The 
police however was not above corruption. ’ ’ Our nagaragutfika, perhaps, cor¬ 
responds to the nagala-viyohdlaka of A4oka, ’ ® and the ndgaraka or the 
pauravyavaMrika of Kautilya.^* 

There is on indication of the presence of a sort of ‘Volunteer Police* 
(afavirakkhikd) who, dwelling at the entrance of woods and forests, hired 
themselves out to guide travellers through those forests which wore frequently 
infested with robbers. ’ ^ It seems from the relations of these *vanacaraka$' 
with the king, that they had some official position and probably correspond 
to the Kautilyan aranyacaras. ’ ® 
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CHAPTER VI 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


T bre can be no doubt, that so eictensive states like Kasi and Eoasla, 
AAga and Magadha, Assaka and Kalifiga, with well-marked boundaries 
and distinctions, were divided into different administrative units, provinces or 
districts and villages. Though we, unfortunately, do not get much inform¬ 
ation about the provincial or district administrative arrangements, it is 
nevertheless conceivable that officials like the mjjugdhaka-aniaccas or rdjukas, 
with whom we have already become familiar, were provincial heads. It bas 
been well-maincained^ that the Rdjukas or Idjukas of the Afokan Inscriptions 
were provincial heads, their main functions being, presumably, survey, land 
settlements and irrigation. Though the term mahdynatta occurs several times 
in the Jdtahas, ^ it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds with that occur¬ 
ring in the Arthaidstra of Kau^ilya and the Asoka Inscriptions where, indeed, 
it has been taken to mean provincial official.® Similarly is it doubtful whether 
the yuttas and the pnrisas appearing so often in these stories^ should have any 
affinity with the yuktas and the puru^as of the Mauryan administrative system. ® 
It is Ov^rtainly difficult to attach any technical significance to these general 
terms. Still we may be permitted to bold, thac tnese were officials connected 
with the provinces or districts, but did not possess such wider and more distinct 
powers as their followt/ra of the Mauryan days did. We may lastly note that 
there is even a suggestion to the fact that some kings appointed their princes 
as governors or viceroys over the provinces {janapadas) in their kingdoms,® 
as was really the case in the Mauryan days.^ 


The village, on the other hand, was clearly an administrative unit. After 
ANADMINIS- what was a kingdom if not a definite collection of 

TRATIVE villages ?® Then, as even now, the bulk of the people lived 
in villages. The greatness of a kingdom is represented by the 
number of villages it included.® 


1. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, pp. 208; 216-9. 

2. J., II, pp. 367, 378 ; IV, pp. 134—G. 101 where maMmattaa are distinot from manUne, 
302 **rahM va rSjamah&rnattena'^ 

3. Dikshitar, op. ciL, pp. 208-10. Of the third group of provinoial officers viz., the prAds* 
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5. Dikshitar, op c^., pp. 222-7. 
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•^Saftht y&maoah^fi panpun^i saddasa.** The figures 16,000, and 60.000 may seem to be 
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JBvommw Condftttm, p. 51* 
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A village (gSma) consisted of closely-situated habitations in the midst of 
cultivated fields and jungles. Beyond the fields lay the waste and the wood¬ 
land, where the village-cattle were grazed,’ and the villagers went to gather 
firewood and leaves of trees. * Most of the villages were protected with simple 
bamboo-palisades with gates. ^ 

The population of a village extended from thirty to a thousand families^ 
or, approximately, from 160 to 6000 souls. It is not necessary at present to 
go into economic detaiL. But it is quite essential here to state some of 
those facts in order to get an idea of this administrative unit—the village. 

There were different orders of villages, viz., nigamagdma, jampadaganuiy 
dvdrgdma and paccantagdma and villages occupied with different guilds 
varying in importance and population. People could live in these villages a 
simple and inornate life, pursuing their trade and commerce, agriculture, 
and various other avocations in peace and security. 

Though, so far as the internal administration of a village was concerned, 
it enjoyed a fair amount of autonomy, the central government did not follow 
a strictly non-interfering policy, as we shall see. 

Every village was under the control of its headman called the gdmabJuh 
jaJea^ or the gdmani.^ The literal meaning of the title 
THE HEAD- gdfmbhojaka would be “one who enjoys a village’’, i.e., a 

»IAN. village given in reward by the king. Now, as has already been 

hinted at before,’' there seem to have been two types of 
villages, viz., (a) those, the revenues yielded by which were enjoyed by an 
individual and (6) others, the revenues of which were enjoyed by the State. 
In either case there must be a headman. Whether this headman was the 
rewarded person himself or not, is not at all clear. It may bo easily supposed, 
however, that the higher officers like the purohita, who were the recipients of 
such grants, could not possibly act as the headmen of rhe villages. In that 
case, they only had concern with the annual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave every other item of administra¬ 
tion in the hands of a person who was really the headman. In some other 
oases, where the recipients were just ordinary persons like a merchant or a 
Brahmaija, the headman may have been the same as the recipient. Anyhow, 
since the distinction cannot be more comprehensive, we may proceed with our 
task of observing the actual administration of a village, taking the gdmabhth 
jaha of the stories as the headman proper. 


1. j., 1, pp. m-4. 

2. J.,V, p. 103. 

8. J., I. p. 239; II. p. 76 ''naiapariklohiUo''; 135; III, p. 9; IV. 370. 
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thirty men with their families.* 

6. It PP- 199, 364, 483 ; H, pp, 130, 300—G. (?); IV, pp. 115, 326. 
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The funotions and powers of the gumabhojaJca were wide and inaportant* 
He exercised judicial powers and also executive authority, so far as his cml 
and, to a certain extent, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thus one gdniohho* 
jaha issued prohibitions against the slaughter of animals within his jurisdic* 
tion, * and another stopped the sale of wine. * Elsewhere^ a gdmahhojaka 
fined a fisherman’s wife for stirring up a quarrel and she was tied up and 
beaten to make her pay the fine. Once, when crops failed in a village due lo 
famine, the headman distributed food to tho famine-stricken villagers ou 
promise of receiving a share of their next crops.^ These instances sufficiently 
indicate that the headman had substantial powers at his command. But 
bib powers were not unlimited, nor completely transferred. He could not 
become a tyrant in his own village. 

firstly, be was not without any control from above i.a,, the king. Once a 
gdmabhqjaJca spoke ill of the villagers to the king, but on their innocence being 
proved, the slanderer’s (pesufifiakdrakassa) possessions wore mven over to 
them and he was made their slave and finally turned out of tho village.® 
Another headman was properly punished by the king, as he, with his own 
people, went away to the foresr, deliberately leaving the villagers at the mercy 
of robbers.® That his judicial powers also were restricted in <^haracter is seen 
from the fact, that he could not deal with complicated law-suits arising in 
his village,*^ nor could he inflict graver punishments. We see from the Gdma^ 
nkanda Jdtaka,^ that in judicial matters the final authority largely rested 
with the king or his Court. It also proves that the administration of justice 
was one of the essential links® that bound the villages to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. If one of the litigant parties m a village wanted redress at the hands 
of the king or his Court, inspite of suitable arrangements in the village itself, 
he could do so, and tho case had to be decided accordingly. It the other party 
refused to agree to such a course ho was liable to punishment. “Now this 
people,” so we are told, “have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or 
a potsherd, and say, ‘Here’s the king’s officer : come along’. If any man 
refused to go, he is punished.”^® 

Secondly, the villagers themselves, perhaps through their committee, 
exercised not a little amount of influence on the activities 
VILLAGE of the headman. In both the instances cited above, viz., of 
ASSEMBLY. prohibitions against animal-slaughter and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the villagers make a representation in a body to their 
headman to suspend or annual the prohibitions, for those were their 

1. J., IV, p. 116—.. .gd7mbhqjako m&ghdtam k&r&pesi.** 

2. Ibid., , .g&mabhojako majjavikkayath v&retvd.” 

5. J.,I,p.4S3. 

4. J.,ll,p.l36. 

6. J.,l,pp. 199-200. 

6. J., 1, p. $&5--^^*i^faihduUhabh<^akoeordii ekcUo huM g&mam whmp&peM corew pa- 
UjfiM. ...tamtam^ gakakmjatam. Ath 'ana rOji iotintaitpaih niggaham ahM." 

7. J*, m, p. 204. 

a J., n, p. 301 . 

9. Another essential link was the revenne-oolleotion, 

1C. Ibid. ^‘Tuu pi janeau fom kiM mMkatam va kapdiakhandatk va ukkhipiM agm 
HffadUh,$hUipuiteponagaeebaiiioaaariffi^^ 
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time-honoured practices. The headman had to yield and say: **Do as you 
have always done aforetime/*^ The village-committee must have been a 
potent force in the carrying out of the affairs affecting the common interests 
of the villagers in general. Although it is not possible to say anything defi¬ 
nitely regarding the constitution of such committees, indications are not want¬ 
ing to point out the fact that the heads of the houses in a village carried on 
their common affairs in remarkable harmony and co-operation. It is neces- 
tory to point out in this connection, that though the majority of villages very 
likely contained a heterogeneous population, there were others, inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single class or followers of a single 
occupation, thus making a homogeneous whole. ^ In this latter case, the guild 
or cor^ration (sewt), which was, as we shall see later on, already a powerful 
factor in the economic and social life of the people, shared with the headman 
the responsibility of carrying on the management of rural affairs. And if the 
village eonoisted of men following more than one profession, the village-com¬ 
mittee might have comprised a representative of each family in the village. 
Thus we see in the hamlet of Macala in the kingdom of Magadha, heads of 
thirty families ot which its population was composed, assembling together in 
the nuddle of the village, and carrying on the business of the village.® Simi¬ 
larly in another place^ we find the same number of men transacting the vill¬ 
age-affairs. This is significant. And as has been well observed,® ‘‘it may not 
also bo improbable that, irrespective of the total population of a village, the 
committee usually consisted of thirty members or thereabouts.’’ 

5^® meetings of the callage-committee must have been held in a hall 
(sala) m the midst of the village, provided with boards, seats and a jar of 
water. As to the nature of work generally performed at these meetings {garm- 
kammarn or gdmakiccam) the same Macala hamlet provides us with an inteiesting 
example. The members of this corporate body are found to be in complete 
a^emont with their leader, who is credited with much initiative {te timsa jam 
Bodhsattena samdnacchandd ahcsnmy Here the leader is said to have estab¬ 
lished the members of his committee in the Five Commandments and thence¬ 
forth to have gone about with them doing good works. Then the people too 
doing good works always in the Bodhisatta’s company used to get up early 
and sally forth with razors and axes and clubs in their hands. With their 
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oliibs they used to roll out in the way all btones that lay on the four highways 
and other roads of the village, the trees that would strike against the axles 
of chariots they out down; rough places they made smooth; causeways they 
built, dug water tanks and built a hall.” ’ A remarkable picture, this, reveal¬ 
ing before us the healthy spirit of communal work, the sense of dignity of 
labour and the genuine public spirit. Observes Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji: 
‘*We have here in this short paragraph a most graphic and complete account 
of the evolution through all its stages of a village built up by the commimal 
labour of its inhabitants. We may notice how the assembly hall of the village 
figures prominently in its public works as being the indispensable material 
requisite for the growth and sustenance of that larger public spirit or civic 
consciousness, which builds up the village itself.”^ Indeed the villagers of 
Macala provide us with a refreshing example through the gloom of the inter¬ 
mediate period of our history, specially when we are to-day bent upon plan¬ 
ning a country-wide rural-reconstruction schemes. There is nothing to show 
that the workers of the Macala village had to depend upon state-funds or 
grants for their public works. The village was self-supporting. 

Influential as the village-committee was, it often went against the inte¬ 
rest of the gdmabhojaka. For instance, in the same Macala village, the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, having by common consent given up the habit of drink¬ 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure of the headman who practically traded on 
the immorality of his own people : ‘^When these men used to get drunk and 
commit murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out of them, not 
only on the price of their drinks but also from fines and dues they paid. But 
now here’s this young brahmin Maga bent on making them keep the Command¬ 
ments ; he is putting a stop to murders and other crimes.”® 

From all this, it seems that the village government W'as largely carried 
on by the committees with the help of the headman, and, excepting judicial 
matters of graver character and the revenue-collection, the Central (Jov- 
ernment did not interfere much with the rural affairs. Village life was thus 
peaceful in general but sometimes disturbed by the autocratic actions of the 
headman or the harassment by the tax-collectors as we saw before. Even so, 
the villagers would not suffer a despotic gdmabhojaha. They would take 
the law in their hands. For instance, when once a headman intrigued with a 
villager’s wife he was seized by the lock of hair on the top of his head, 
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ever, a Od^ meant a poUoeman sand anjost extortion by him from the people is so clear from 
the epigraphical records: Of. e.y., B. /., IX, 283, 298; XI, 179, 221. JPor fuller description 
of tiuB official see Pran Nath, op. cU., p, 64 Jff, Oar gdmakhajaka, then, had also police-daties 
toperfomi. It is clear that he is represeated by the pafel of our times; contrast Mrs, Rhys 
Davkb. jr. If. A. 5., p» 887 (1901). ^ 
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dragged into tlie courtyard and tlirown down as he cried, "I am the head¬ 
man.” He was thrashed till he fainted and made to remember the lesaom* 
If he was congenial, he could be left free, surroimded by comrades enjoying 
in dances and music and favoured by the king.* On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a self-governing unit. 


1, J*9 II 9 p# 136* . • j %% 

2, J., IVt p. 310—G. 84—“5o (fimani hoU acMyamajjhe naccehi giteh% pamMamAno. 


SECTION III 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 




INTRODUCTION 


♦ •UCONOMICS,” says Marshall, “is a study of mankind in the ordinary 
E/ business of life ; it examines that part of individual and social action 
which is most closely associated with the attainment and wiih the use of the 
material requisites of wellbeing.”' With this general but able definition of 
Economics, we proceed to examine the JdtaJca evidence on the economic 
conditions of Ancient India. The fact has come to be recognised on all hands 
that economic currents are the most active forming agencies of the world’s 
history. It has become quite clear, as shown by that great thinker, dreamer 
of a new era, Karl Marx that economic forces have been the main guiding 
forces behind all prominent repercussions in the world’s history. And this is 
as much true of the olden days as it is of the present ago, which reverberates 
with momentous economic problems, plans and efforts at solutions all the 
world over ; and if to-day another world war looms large on the horizon, be 
sure it will be largely due to economic causes and conflicts. 

To interpret history and understand it in this light, and on this basis, 
becomes necessary and all the more interesting. Of course, many will sneer 
at the idea of looking at ancient history and that too of a land like India with 
the modem perspective. But this must be done if history has any value. 

If we use the modern scientific terminology, the economic life of the 
Jdtaka people, as in all other cases, may conveniently be studied under the 
usual heads of Production, Consumption, Distribution and Exchange, 
Though the material at our disposal is not quite sufiicieDt to present a 
systematic accoum of every fact under th^se heads, the method itself will 
nevertheless prove to be valuable. 


It is delightful to note, moreover, that there is nothing of theories and 
ideal speculations here, but actual facts, and sometimes figures, which give 
us a realistic picture of the economic people, both villagers and townsmen, 
of those ancient days. 


The study of the physical or the natural environment which is alwa)^ 
the basis of all economic life and activity must precede 
our investigation. But the task becomes difficult when the 
period chosen is far removed from the present, as it is with 
us, and materials for our studies are silent on this point. We 
only have a general idea of this phenomena which should 
be taken for granted as not quite materially at variance with what it is at 
l^esent. The geographical situation must have been the same as now, with 
little of geological disruptions. So also with climatic conditions. The 


NATURAL 

ENVIRON- 

BIENT. 

can therefore 


1. qf I, Sth ed. p. 1, quoted by Alfred E. Zinunern, The Cheek Com- 

manwealUh, 3xd. 3Sd, p. 213. 
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Gaiiga-Yamuna plain was rich and fertile with plenty of water, and hence the 
plentiful growth of rice and sugarcane which we notice in the stories* 
KaliAga or Orissa suffered most from want of rain. The Central-Indian 
stretch of land was covered over with dense forests—the Mahakantara of a 
little later period—which brought heavy rainfall. The richness and variety 
flora mA. fauna that are to be seen in the JdtaJcas show the large extent of 
area and a great variety in physical features and climate of the country even 
in those days. As for the facilities of communication, they were decidedly 
few and that too bad. Eoads were not well constructed and were infested 
with thieves and robbers thus impending free communication. Water trans¬ 
port was comparatively better. The coast was not developed, though natural 
and rough harbours did help the adventurous traders of Bharukaccha or 
Carnpa or Kavirapattana. On the whole, the conditions were, a^ ma> be ex¬ 
pected, simple and primitive. Nature was ready to respond, but where wao 
the human being to call and question her ? But, then, can we expect this 
at a time more than two thousand years earlier in the history of evolution ? 

As to the oocial background, we need not say much here, as we are going 
to have a separate chapter on this subject. But in order 
SOCIAL BACK- to Understand its influence on the economic life, we may 
GROUND. point to the existence of joint-family system, which preserv¬ 
ed the status and condition of a man, system of heredi¬ 
tary occupations, which also helped to stabilise the industries, system of reli¬ 
gious mendicancy which deprived labour of a mu<‘.h useful element, and the 
class-divisions into the well-off nobility (issard) and the poor (daliddd) which 
to a certain extent marred the social harmony, as usual. 

From the analysis of the modern conception of wealth, we find four 
characteristics, w., it is material, it is consummable, it is 
NATURE OE appropriable and it is transferable. Wealth of rhe Jdfaha 

WEALTH. timeb consisted in gold and silver and such other pre¬ 

cious metals, household gear, kine, oxen and horses, cattle 
(pewwh fields and stores of grain (Kotthdgdrd) and even slaves and hired labour¬ 
ers—mostly agricultural and commercial capital. And what industrial capi¬ 
tal there was, was in the form of tools and implements of the various crafts¬ 
men. We may also add that the organisation of industry was based on private 
and not collective property of land and other means of production and 
distribution. Finally, there was, as we shall see, a considerable differentia¬ 
tion of occupations most of which again had become hereditary. This 
naturally necessitated facilities of exchange. And though we hear of a girl 
working for a garment and a dog being bought for a piece of money and a 
cloth, money economy had come into existence. 



CHAPTER I 

PRODUCTION 


I 

LAND 

W E KNOW THAT in any investigation of Production, the determination 
of its primary factors is quite essential. As in modern times, so 
also in those days, the factors of production were land, labour, capital and 
organisation. These are the ohiet means of production. Let us, then, try 
to get whatever information we can, for each of these factors. 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the masses as usual. This and 
other items such as cattle-breeding and dairy-farming constitute rural econo¬ 
mics which we should first study 

The whole country was filled with a net-work of villages and towns, 
the former occupying a much larger space. As already 
TYPES OP stated, there were different orders of villages such as gdrm^ 
VILLAGES. gdmaka, nigamagdma^ dvdragdma and paccantagdma, Odma 
means an ordinary village, gdmaJca a small village, or 
more appropriately, a hamlet. Nigmm ordinarily meant a town, ‘‘though 
there was not... .any such hard and fast line between gdma and rngama to 
warrant the exclusion... .of some gdmas which may have amounted to 
nigamas”^ A nigamagdma thus means a village, astir with the bustle of a 
market town, as distinct from a gdma with its quieter life.^ Dvdragdma 
obviously means a village near the gate of a city or a great town, that is, in 
other words, a suburb. The other order of villages was that of the paccanta- 
gdmas or border-villages. Economically speaking, all these orders can bo 
classified into three main types which may be designated as : the mixed types, 
the special or the suburban types, and the border types.® Under the first 
type, come those villages which wore occupied by people of different castes and 
occupations. Perhaps these were in majority, and had the gdmahhojaka as 
their administrative head. 

The special and the suburban types consisted of those villages which 
were occupied solely, or mainly, by particular communities, some of them 
specialising in some kinds of industry. Both the nigarnagdmas and the dvdragd- 
mas come under this head. We have instances of villages of Brahmapas,^ 


1. O. H. p, 200. 

2. J., 11, pp 225,232, for instaiioe. 

3. See Ghipto, land System^ pp. 25 jf. 

4. J., I p. 868. m,p, 293,342; rV, P.2'76, 
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Ca^(Jalas,’ hunters,^ robbers,^ carpenters,^ smiths,® potters,® »nd weavers.*^ 
‘^These were either suburban to large cities, or rural, and constitut¬ 
ing as such special markets for the whole country-side.”® The existence and 
growth of such suburban areas were due either to the policy of segregation 
adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard to the people of lower 
classes like the Ca^(Jalas or to the natural tendency of localisation of particular 
kinds of handicraft or industry, in which case the villagers had of necessity to 
depend on a contiguous town or a self-contained village. In any case, the 
economic life in these dvdragd}ms was very poor.® These villages were 
under their headmen (jetthakd). 

The third type, namely the Border villages (jMiccanlagdmas) was also a 
very notable feature of those days. We have already seen, that these border- 
villages were in a very insecure condition owing to the organised depredations 
of robbers and marauders. ’ ® It was for this reason that these paccantagdmas, 
where it was difficult to distinguish between a rebel and a loyalist, ’' could not 
reasonably flourish as much as the villages of the former types which were 
nearer to the h(>art of a kingdom oi which enjoyed the privileges of a close 
proximity to towns and cities. ^ ^ it is thi.refoie not at all surprising that we 
read of some bojdcr villages deserted and in a ruined state {purdnagdmatf- 
hdna), ^ ® The economic life of the people on the borders was very largely in a 
primitive stage, as wc see them making their settlement wherever they can 
best find their food, dwelling and shelter. ^ ^ 

As regards the size and population of an ordinary village, we have seen 
that it might consist of anything from a group of two or three houses to an 
indefinite number, and that the number of its inhabitants varied from 30 to 
1000 families or 150 to 5000 souls. And if we take the number of the villages 
in the country as 60,000, then the total population would bo 30 crores. But 
this is only a conjecture.’ ® 


1. J., IV, pp 200, 370, 390 ; VI, p. 156. 

2. J., II, p 30 IV, p. 413; V, p, 337 VI, p. 71. A nisddagama is also mentioned in 

the L&tydyana Sntata Sutra, VIll, 2, 8 . See Ved. In, I, 454. 

3. J., TV, ]) 430—“Both in North and South India there are still villages inhabited solely 
by criminal tribes*’—Gupta, oj). cit, p, 26. 

4. J., II, pp. 18, 405 ; IV, pp. 159, 207, 344. 

5. J., Ill, p. 281. 

6. J., Ill, p. 376. 

7. J.,I, p. 356 

8. C. H. L, I, p. 208 ; J. R, A, 8 ,, 1910, pp. 862 jjT. 

9. J., Ill, p, 162 , IV, p. 225 ; V, pp. 288, 442, 476 ; VI, p. 170, 180. 

10. See specially J., IV, p, 220 “Todd paccantavasino card janapadam pavmtvd gdmmatk 
palhantvd karamare gdhetva bhandihd uhkhipdpetvd puna paccantath payesufh,** 

11. J,, 111, p 9 : *Hvain rdjapuriao corapuriso f” 

12. Sen, op* cit., p. 104. 

13. J., I, p. 478. II, pp. 76, 102; Cf, Mahdvagga, III, 10. 

14. J., IV, p. 289-90. *^paccantavdsino yaUha yaUha bahuih manMik labhanU taUba iaUha 
gdtnam niveseivd aranUe vkaritvd mtgddayo mdretvd rmmaam dha ritvd puitaddram ponnH** 

16. a H. I, pp 200-1. 
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All this about thd habitat, the homostead {bhumibhaga). * Now let us 
take up the cultivable or arable or the agricultural land {khetta) 
AGBICUL* proper. For, this is the land which formed the largest and the 

TI 7 BS. most important factor in production. And the wealth of the 

nation then, as always, primarily depended upon the strength 
of the country to produce commodities, agricultural or manufactured. 


This arable ground of the gdhm (khetia) lay outside clustered dwellings 
and beyond the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest {arafl'fia) left stand¬ 
ing when the forest-clearing had been made for dwelling and cultivation.* It 
was divided into small individual farm-holdings, each in the possession of an 
individual land-owner or a peasant-proprietor. Boundary stones {thambhe) 
were set up to distinguish the plots of land possessed by different owners. ^ 
The limits of the whole khetta might be extended by fresh clearing of the forest¬ 
land.^ And while the majority of these farm-holdings were probably small 
‘manageable single-handed or with sons and perhaps a hired man,’® and 
though the nature of agricultural implements would hardly permit big farming, 
large estates of 1000 karisas (8000 acres?) were not quite unknown.® The 
fields were guarded by fences,^ snares,® placards (pani^sa'fiflam)^ and vari¬ 
ous other means ’ ® and field-watchmen, ’ ’ from intrusive beasts and birds. The 
internal boundaries of each farmer’s plot must, apparently, have been made 
by channels dug out for carrying the water for irrigation. ’ * 

As for the local or physical aspects of agriculture, wo need not go much 
deeper, for it is always determined by the condition of the soil, climate or 
water-supply in such parts of the country where lands are brought under culti¬ 
vation. And those facts wore not materially different then from what they 
are now. Mighty rivers like the Ganga, Sindhu, Yamuna, and also other 
smaller ones like the Kannapenna, Godavari and Sotthivati watered and en¬ 
riched practically the whole of the continent except perhaps Rajaputana. 
As to climate, it will not be unfair to say that on the whole, apart from slight 
variations, it was not different in substance from what it is now. The only 
part which looms large before our eyes aj unfortunate in getting sufiiciont rain 
and thus becoming famine-stricken, was KaliAga or Orissa, which, even 
to-day, is not well-off in this respect. 


60—“... ,8abbam vanam chinditvd hhett&ni kdriM 


1. J., IV, p. 369.G. 217. 

2. B /., p. 45. J., II, 358 and G. 
kasikammam kartmu,'^ IV, p. 369-G. 217. 

3. J., IV, p. 281 ; Contrast, Rhys Davids, J5, /. p. 46. 

4. J., II, pp. 367-8; C H, 1, p. 202, 

6. J., 1, p. 277 III, p. 162. 

6. J.. Ill, p. 293 ; IV, p. 276. 

7. J., I. pp. 143, 163; III, p. 216. 

3. J.,I,p. 143. 

9, Ibid., p. 163 ; IV, pp. 262-3. 

P* 143 taUha opstaih khananii, auVini ropmii, p&sknamnUtni sajjetUip 

kmap&ddiayo p&i^e oddenti.*^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

U* ; III, p. 62 (khettagopaka); IV, p, 277. 

l£. How ^680 fields were ordinarily oonstmoted can be gatheiea from a description in 
vlll, 12,1, where the Buddha is said to have beheld the Magadhan rice-fields divid* 
t.niAnAft \ ju {ptdibaddhafh) and by outside boundaries (euiri- 

*ies {Hdgk&Uikabaddhafk) which he likened to a patchwork 


ed into short-pieces ,_ 

pkdkdaddkatk) and by cross-boi 
fobe. 
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Scarcity owing to drought or to floods is often referred to,* 
days of famine and drought,’^ says the Vessaniara Jdtaka^^ “com did not 
grow and so men being unable to live used robbery : tormented by want» 
poor people would gather at the king’s courtyard and upbraid him.” And 
the gdthd: 

“In hope their folds the farmers plough and till. 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill; 

But ohould some plague, or drought afflict the soil, 

No harvest will they reap for all their toil.”® 

shows the intensity of this phenomenon, experienuod even to this day in the 
form of the ’Quake and the Cold wove and frost. 

How was this agriculture actually carried on ? Ploughing was, as it oven 
now is, done with ploughs drawn by an oxen-pair,* The 
METHOD OF folk expressed the idea of ploughing as the “making two of 
PLOUGHING. one.”® After ploughing, clods in the earth were broken,® 
and soil was turned with spades.^ Nothing definite can 
be gathered from the Stories as to how and wherefrom water was supplied 
to the fields. Ti is however presumed that, even though the artificial irrigation 
such as digging long canals was for all practical purposes unknown in those 
days,® the presence of large rivers and tanks and wells must have been made 
use of much in the bamo way as to-day. Much of course depends on rains 
which were uncertain. Water was taken through conduits {nikkham sukunda- 
lam)t ‘the green grass clothing it about.’® Seed was sown at usual time,*® 
and to the grown-up crops, the proverb gave the title 'guhya’ because they could 
cover the crow out of sight. ’ ’ When ripe, the crops were cut and corn threshed 
on a prepared floor (Iclialaniandala )' and then taken to the granary. * ® Beyond 
this, we do not know anything about agricultural methods, such as the use 
of fertilisers and the adjustments and rotation of crops, existence of which 
may however readily be conceded. 


1. J., I, pp, 329. 450 ; II, pp. 135,149, 367 ; V, pp. 183, 401 ; VI, p. 487. 

2. p. 487. 

3. J., V, p. 401—G. 245. 

4. J., 1, p. 502 ; IT, ppi 59 (nangalisa), 165, 300 (dve gone ); V, p. 68. 

5. J., VI, p. ZQi-**Ek(tfsa dvidh&karanain nAma kasanam,** 

6. J., II, p. 59. 

7. J.,V,p. 68. 

8. The existonco of dams across the rivors for irrigation purposes can be seen in the 
famous Sdhiya-Koliya episode given in the Introductory portion of J., V, pp. 412 jJT. 

9. J., V. p. 401-G. 246. 

10. J., 11, p 135 ; V. p. 401-G. 245 “Fapanfi bljdnV* 

IJ. J., II, p. 174—Q. 120 —^'jdtam yavam yena ca guhyamdhu,** For kdkaguhya see P&nini, 
Af^dhy&yi, 111, 2. 5. 

12. J., II, p. 341; VI, p. 297—G. 1301. 

13. J,. 1, p. 487 ; II, p. 136 ; IV, p. 240 ; VI, p, 297-0. 1301. 
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\Vhat then were the agricultural products in general ? The predominant 
grain-harvest was that of rice of difierent varieties (sdlic 
FIELD- •* tandula), ^ The eastern portion of India, specially Bihar 

CROPS. aij(j Bengal, has always been famous for this rice-harvest 

which mainly depends upon the abundance of water-supply 
which could be got from the Ganges and its tributaries. Amongst other 
field grain-crops are mentioned barley {yava) and millet (Icangu).^ Among 
pulses, grams (kaldye) peas and beans (mugganidsaY and also perhaps 
sesame {tila)^ are mentioned. Oil-seeds like the castor (eranda) must have 
been grown and with these may bo mentioned the cocoanut trees.® Of the 
spices, we have mention of pepper (manca), moist and dry ginger (addasingi- 
vera), white mustard (siddhatthaJea) and cumin (jiraJca).^ Salt and vinegar 
{hm-ainbila) are frequently mentioned as necessary ingredients in food.^ 

Sugar-cane {ucchu) seems to have been a very common crop and its sweet 
juice was used in plenty.® Sugar {mlchara) was most probably obtained from 
sugar-cane.® 

Of the fibre-crops, cotton {Jcapjpdsa) wa^* of course the most important.'® 
Other kinds of fabrics, viz,, silk (koscyya), wool (kambala) and linen {JehomaY ' 
are also mentioned, but wc do not know as to the extent to which these 
articles wero produced. It is also probable that the aloe-fibre was grown and 
utilised.' * The idlmali or simbali or the simul (silk-cotton) trees which 
yield a silky fibre, were known.' ® But no information is at hand as to 
whether these fibres were converted into fine silk or not. 

We cannot clearly ascertain whether indigo or such other chemical dyes 
were produced or known, though the mention of a variety of colours' ^ may 
lead us to believe in their existence and cognisance. 

Betel (tambulam) and arecca-nut (puga) appear to have been extensively 

grown.' ® 

Of vegetables, a large variety is to be found. Among others pot-herbs, 
pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers and convolvulus {sdkam eva aldhu-himhhandd- 


1. J., 
630— 

2. J., 

3. J., 

4. J., 
6. J., 

6. J., 
2113. 

7. J., 

8. J., 
8. J., 

10. J., 

11. J., 

12. J., 

15. J., 
14. J., 

qitite dm. 

16. J., 


I, pp. 429, 484 ; II, pp. 135, 378 ; Ill p. 383 ; IV, p. 276 , V, p. 405-G. 262; VI, 
2030. 

II, p. 110 ; 111, p. 216 ; VI, p. 580. 

II, p. 74; I, pp. 429, 484 ; V, p. 37 ; VI, pp. 355, 580. 

VI, p. 335 {9), 

I, p. 423; n, p. 440 ; V, pp. 354, 417 ; VI, p. 529 G. 2023. 

1, p. 244; II, p. 363; 111, p. 225 ; V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 636—G, 2083 539— 

I, pp. 244, 304; II, p. 263 ; Ill, p. 225. 

P- 539—G. 2U3. 

P* US * pp- P* 384. 

III, p. mj V, 343; VI, pp. 47—0. 190 ; 336 ; p. 537—G. 2087. 

iY* PP- ; 456-G. 1617; 600-GG, 1796-1801; 634-G. 2065. 

VI, p. 530—G. 2024* Snbbarao, op. cit,, p. 72. 

^ P- 89; V, p. 269-0 120. 

Vl, p, 279—0, 1223-5; ttoaping of nUiya ea indigo in VI, p. 637-Q. 2086, is not 
I# pp. 969, 291; II, p. 320; V.p.S7; VI, p. 397. 
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eldlukddini iiimsd) were grown. ^ Cultivation of garlic {nd^) is also 
known. ^ 


HORTI¬ 

CULTURE. 


Horticulture was in a very high state of efficiency. The Jdtaka stories 
are replete with descriptions of gardens and parks and we 
have a very largo variety of garden-produce—both fruits 
and flowers.® Among the flowers, to mention only a few 
more important ones, we have Icimsuha, pdtali^ Jeanriikdra, Jam 
kadamba, sirisa, bakula, sdla, kef aka and so on 

“Festoons of flowers garlanded 


As when the banneri» fly, 

Blossoms of every hue and tint 
Like stars that dot the sky/'® 

“Always the many-coloured flowers, 

Blow fragrant on the breeze/'® 

Of the fruits, again, not to go into details, we may mention mango, rose- 
apple jackfruit, fig, grape, plantain, date and so on 

“A man may stand beneath the trees and pluck them as they grow 
The choicest flavour, taste, both ripe and unripe show.’*® 
Mango-groves w^ere evidently a common teaturc.® 

For vegetables and fruits there wore the green-grocers or fruit-sellers 
('pannikd) who specialised in them and bought from the growers to sell to the 
customers, and it was a very flourishing industry.’® And so also with the 
flowers, which were grown and used in sufficiently large quantity to give rise 
to the specialised occupations of the florist and the garland-makers {mdld* 
hdTds)^ ’ This fruit and flower culture must have been highly advanced, 
for forcing flowers and fruits out of season was known. ’ ^ 


1. J., 1, p. 312 ; IV, p. 445 ; V, p. 37. 

2. J., VI, p. 53G—G. 2083. 

3. Innumerablo are the trees and plants, flowers and fruits mentioned and described with 
a keen sense of observation mainly in the gaihae of the stories. See specially J., 11, pp. 106-6; 
IV. p. 92—G, L2 ; V, pp. 37-8, lOO-G. 19-21, 405, 420; VI, pp. 269-0. 1166-8; 628—38 GG. 
2012-2100. C/, G. P. Majuradar’s Upavana Vinoda, a Sarhekrta treatise on Arbori-Hortiottl* 
tore. Calcutta, 1935, csp. informative Introduction. 

4. J., VI, pp. 530-39-GG. 2024-2115. 

6. Ibid., pp. 529-30-G. 2023 ; 2034. 

6, Ibid., p. 534-0. 2067. 

7. Ibid., pp. 529-00. 2017 ff ; 534 GG. 2060 ff. etc. 

A Ibid., p. 529-G. 2021— vannagmdharasuHaim.^ 

9. J,, 1, p. 139. The variety and plenty of flowers and fruits excited the wonder ol 
the Greeks: tee Diodcrue, 11, 36. 

la J.. h p. 412; 11, 179; III, p. 21-2 ; IV. pp. 446 ; 448.G. 119; 449. The word par- 
naka ooourring in the Vajasaneyi Samhiid, xxx, 16, has been variously interpreted by Vedio 
oommentators. To our mind the term is quite equivalent to our pan^niha and therefore 
idkouid mean a green-grocer.See Ved. Ind., 11, p. 601. 

11. J., I, p. 120; IV. p, 82; VJ, p. 270-0. 1197. 

12. J., U,p. 105; IV, pp. 200-1, 
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A^ng the misceUaneous crops we may mention lac (lakkha), safiton 
ifeummbhara) and camphor {kappuray as the more important ones ; honey 
(tnadhu) seems to have been easily procurable,* for wherever flowers are in 
plenty, bees are sure to be there. 

We spoke of the agricultural land and its produce. Wo shall now proceed 
to deal with the waste land, pastures and such other grounds, and their useful¬ 
ness in the economic development in those days. 

These waste or non-agricultural lands may be classified into cremation 
or burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and river-tracts. The crema¬ 
tion grounds do not seem to have been of much economic importance at that 
time. 


The pasture-groimds, on the other hand, were more useful. On these 
grounds the cattle and goatb were gra zed. ® The people customarily entrusted 
their flocks to a communal neatherd as even now (rf. le fromageur of the Pen¬ 
nine Alps). These gopdlakas or gopas and ajapdias led the herds to the pas¬ 
ture grounds, grazed them during the day and returned them to the owners 
in the evening.^ Or, as it sometimes happened, specially in the case of 
wealthy people, they kept the herds with themselves in a shielding by night 
and brought the produce to the owners from time to time.® 


This naturally leads us to notice the breeding and rearing of live-stock 
BEARING OP dairy farming—both akin to agriculture. Animals are of 

UVB-STOCK great use for purposes of cultivation as well as of draught. 

Cattle were of course a highly esteemed form of wealth,® 
and their tending and rearing was an essential (oncem to 
the people for, “upon bine depend men.”’ Cattle were rubbed with oil® 
and supplied with necessary food, usually grass and some kind of fodder.® 
Emowledge of cattle and their habits of eating and drinking were patent to 
the people.'® The method of dairy-work may not have been quite scientific 
and economical, the hygiene of the cattle may have been neglected, but 
people did tiy to improve upon their work in this direction. ’' Hence it 
was that the supply of milk and its four products viz. curds, buttermilk, 
butter and ghee, was abundant'* and so the people could get the most 
nutritious kind of food easily. 


1. J., I, pp. 149, 319; HI, p. 183; IV, p. 266; VI, p. 66 ; p. 036-0. 2073 , 637-0. 2092. 

2. J., ], p. 238, HI, p. 41; IV. p. 379} V, pp. 20, 384. 

3. J., 1, pp. 194 . 240 ; 388; III, p. 149; 40J-G. 129; IV, pp. 260, 326 ; Buffaloes ate 
mentioned, J., IV, p. 364-G. 252. 

4. J., 1, p. 194 ; III, pp. 149, 401; IV, p. 364—0. 256 ; V, p. 417. 

6. J., 1, p. 388 **mi^avibh<Jkvo seffhi,,,, gopdlako gdvo gahetvd aradnam pavUiM 
kU&M gopdttiham heUvd rakhhanto vodcUi eef^hino ca kdl&na kdlam gorasam dharcUL*" CJ. for the 
Greek shepherd, Zimmem, The Greek Commontoea^h, p. 231. 

6. J., VI, pp. 1801-0. 789 90, 

7. J., IV, p. 253-0. 113 *^pa9undthd ayam paJiV\ 

8. J., 1, p. 195. 

9. Ibid., IV, p. 67 (karefi); aUo Ibid, 253-0.113 ^^pmuMandikd paeavo:^ 

10. J..VI,p.335. '' ^ 

11, For inetanoe, tiie knowled^ that if the cows w^e afraid of aa 3 rthiiig they were apt 
to flitB loM milk, made them oareftu* J.. L n. 388 

IS. J., I. pp. S88,388 : 4671 VI, p. SM^ipaaouporiiMVlMS) OJ. iraMvavpa, VI, 34, 21. 
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Together with eaitle, flocks of sheep and goats nlso wore usual, as We saw 
above, and even kings are said to have possessed them.' We do not know 
as to how far these were utilised for wool-production. Here may also be men * 
tioned the breeding of horses for quality,^ which made considerable traffic and 
dealing in them possible.® Kings, as we saw, ^\cre fond of hunting wich dogs 
which led to the breeding of a good strain.^ 

Vast stretches of land, otherwise waste, yielded a large quantity of grass 
and such other useful herbs. And grass-cutting was a quasi-agricultural 
industry followed by the poorer strata of workers {iinaJidrakd),'^ 

Ijet us now turn to forest-lands (variapacdrd).^ India of those days seems 
to have been richly gifted with forest tracts. Almost the 
ABBORl> whole of the country was covered over with a large variety 

CULTURE. trees. Arboriculture, as a science akin to agriculture, may 

not have been recognised to its fullest measure, but the 
beneficial influence of forests doc^ not require any human agency. They 
were, as they always are, of much economic value. They provided the 
country with materials (bhandam) for the construction of houses, vehicles, 
shops and various kinds of implements and the like. Various kindfc. of timber, 
bamboo, creepers, fibrous plants like those mentioned before, leaves like 
those of betel, w^ild flowers, medicinal herbs and roots w^cre to bo found in 
plenty. And for these the Vanacarakas, or the foresters, roamed about*^ 
and the wood-v/orkor?, the basket-makers, workers in bamboos, and the 
carpenters sallied forth far and wide, from their abodes.® Above all, the 
forest-trees wore an unfailing source of fuel for the community,® and of a 
living to the wood-gatherers (kattkahdrakas).'^^ A Jataka,"^^ moreover, 
informs us that self-sown paddy (sayafijdto sdli) was to be found in the 
forest regions of the Himalayas. Similarly honey, of which we read 
frequently as eaten wich rice, was most probably obtained in the forests from 
the wild beehives.'® 

But, apart from their valuable uses for food, fodder, fibre and timber, 
trees are highly useful for their influence on the climate and rainfall, as is well- 
known. Thus, inspite of a failure of agricultural produce due to drought or 
inundation which sometimes visited the country, people could support them¬ 
selves on forest trees which yielded starch, oil, sugar, vegetables, fruits and 
fibres. 

In connection with forest lands it would be well, by the way, to speak of a 
few more aspects connected with them, viz,, hunting and its economic value. 

1. J , I, p. 240 ; IV, p. 363-0. 24d-poeayanti ajclake, ^ 

2. J., 1, p. 181-G. 23 j II, p. 254, 428 ; etc,. See Supra p. 164 

3. J.,l,p. 124; II, pp. 31,287. 

4. J., I, p. 176 : IV, p. 437. 

6. J., I, p. 121; III, pp. 129-30 ; V, p. 417. 

6. J., IV, p. 369—G. 217. 

7. J., V, pp. 12, 417. 

8. J., II, pp. 18; 802 ; IV, pp. 29, 207-8; 261; V., pp. 291-2. 

9. J., 1, p. 317 ; V, p. 103. 

10. Ibid* pp. 103, 417. 

11. J., y, p. 12. See Gupta, Land System, p. 248. 

]12, J., n,p.308| m.p.200. 
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Hunting was by no moans an unimportant occupation in those days. 

Flesh-eating was a very common practice as we shall see 
HUNTING. later on.^ Venison was highly esteemed. Not to speak of 
the king going on a hunting merely to experience the delicacies 
and pleasure of eating venison ‘broiled on charcoal ;’2 it ig import ant to note 
that there were regular hunters—^thc hiddakas and the nisddas, whose sole 
occupation was to capture or kill the animals and earn their li\ing by selling 
them.^ Not only that, there WtT’c special villages of those hunters, as wc 
have already seen.^ 

Equipped with staffs, bows and snares, they would roam far and wide 
on and among tho mountains a nd forests in search of prey. ® They laid a snare 
of twisted cord of leather-thongs set with a pole, in the deer-drives.® They 
knew the time for deer to come down from tho hills and would post themselves 
‘in ambush by the road.’^ Some of them would form themselves in a circle 
with weapons in their hands and then rouse the doomed cicatures by their 
shouts, and capture them.® Others used to build platforms on the boughs 
of the trees at the foot ot which “they found the track of deer and watch aloft 
for their coming to oat tlio fruits,” and when come, “they brought them down 
with a javelin.”® Thus they obtained hide, claws, teeth and fat,’® all 
economically useful products. From elephants, whether deliberately killed 
or otherwise, was obtained ivory which was Ihe raw material of a very 
important industry. ’ ’ Panther’s skin wa^ also a useful matorial. ’ ^ 

Similar was tho occupation of bird-catching and fowling. Birds were, 
POULTRY doubt, caught and sold for pets,’^ but, as was more 

usually the case, they wore meant for consumption. 

“What fate for one caught in a snare 
Except the cruel spit?” 

1. See for instance J. IV, p. 370 ; V, p. 489-G. 424, etc. 

2. J., IV, p. 437 Angarapakkam magatnamsam. 

3. J., II, p. 184 ; IV, pp. 252, 334, 337, 341 ; V, p. 41. 

4. Cf* “Their industry was certainly a very important one. The large .stretches of forest 
open to all, separating most of the settlements; the absence of any custom of breeding cattle 
for the meat-market; the largo demand for ivory, fur, sinews, creepers and all the other produce 
of the woods ; and the congeniality of tho occupation, all tended to on( ourage those hunters.*’ 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 94. The hunters had already been out off from tho rest of the 
society, as in Greece : see Zimmem ; “Tho mighty hunters of obi days, once the pride of their 
email communities, were out off from the society of the growing city, and becamo recognized 
outcastes”— The Orcek Commonwealth, p. 236. 

6. J., IV, pp. 413, 425 ; VI, pp. 170 ; 582 

6. J., I, p. 388; II, p. 154 ; III, p. 184 ; IV, p. 414. 

7. J., I, p. 164. 

8. J., Ill, p. 326. IV, p. 268 . VI, p. 682, 

0. J., I, p 173 ; also J., 1. pp. 160 ; 164; IV, p. 49; IV, p. 392. Two other artifices 
consisted in (1) laying VdlusarighaJtayanta^Vr^abha Jdtaka, Mahdvastu, for Barhut illustration, 
see Baoma, Barhut J&taka Scenes,) and (2) Setting dogs from two sides (Kokasunakkhavatthu, 
Dhamrmpada, Commentaries, for illustration see Barua, Barhut Jdtaka Scenes), 

10. J., I, p. 388— 'Vamma^nakha-dd^hd c’cua wwofica.” 

11. J., I, p. 321; II, p. 197 J V, yp. 46, 49; VI, p. 61-G. 269. 

12. J., VI, p. 61-G. 269— "*ajinamhi haHHate dipiJ* For hunting in the Vodio period, cf. 
Vtd. ind„ il, pp. 172-4. 

18- J., 1, pp. 140, 176; II, p. 132; HI, p. 97, 429; IV, pp 279, 4)8; V, pp. 110, 228, 
46. 365, 468; VI, pp. 419*20. 
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tlnui cries out » oaptuied bird.^ In either case th*j fowler got his living.* 
These fowlers were sometimes numerous enough to have a village all to them¬ 
selves as we have seen.® They caught the birds with snares and traps. The 
snare, made usually of stout horse-hair (vdlapdsa) and fixed to a stick {yatfhi) 
was strewn on the ground. As soon as the birds descended on the ground 
they were caught fast into it.^ Sometimes they used a doooy-bird {dtpakah- 
kata or tittira) which, by its cry, gathered its kinsfolk, ® or they themselves imi¬ 
tated the note of a bird to gather its kind together, and when the birds were 
drawn together, they flung the net over them, and whipped the sides of the 
net together so os to get them all huddled up in a heap. Then they crammed 
them into their basket and carried them away.® Thus they sold them away, 
sometimes fattening them before salo.*^ Among ^he birds thus sought after, 
were parrots and peacocks (for pets) and quails, partridge? and ospreys.® 
Beautiful feathers of the mallards were sold and brought a nice sum.® 

Fishing of course formed a very important occupation and fisheries an 
important addition to the national wealth of those days. 
FISHERIES. Fish was largely consumed. Besides being the usual food of 
those living near the river and sea-tracts, ’ ® it was sold and 
consumed by others .' ’ Both the net and th^^ lino {jdla: bdlisa) were used to 
catch fish.’* Basket-tiaps (kumindni) were also set in pits and holes of 
the rivers to capture them.’® Line and not fisher-men were differentiated.’® 
Fish of various kinds wore known. ’ ® 

Coming now to mining, we feel that it must have been undertaken quite 
extensively, though on primitive lines. India has always 
MINING. been famous for its mineral wealth. The oft-quoted passage 

from Megasthenea is no exaggeration : “And while the soil 
bears on its surface all kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation, it 
also underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much 
gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals which are employed in making articles of use and ornament as 
well as the implements and accoutrements of war.”’® And the most 
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J., V, p. 339 —nu pd'fena baddhfutsa gatirannd mahdnaed !’* 

J., T, pp. 208, 434, 475; II, p, 132 ; 111, py. 61, 97 ; V, p. 337. 

Sttpra^ p. 184. 

J., Ill, p. 97 ; IV, p. 278 . V, pp. 337, 346, 358. 

J., II, p. 161 III, pp. 64, 357-0 64, 

J., I, p. 208. 

J., 1, p. 434. 

J., I, p. 434 ; IT, p. 132 ; IV, p. 392. 

J., I, p. 475 ; for lird-catohing in Vedic Period aee Vedic Index, II. d. 173 
J., 11, pp. 178, 230 . F * 

J., I, p. 211 ; 11, pp. 362,434 ; HI, p. 429. VI, pp. 72,680, 

J., I, pp. 210, 482 ; II, p. 178. Ill, p. 370 ; V, p, 389-GQ. 202-3. 

J,, 1, p. 427 ; II, p. 238. 

J., 1. p. 482 [b&lmka ): for the Vedic fishing, c/. Ved, Ind, II, pp. 173-4. 

J,, V, p. 44)6—G. 264. 

Fragment I, McCrindle, Megasthenea and Arrian, p. 31 A modem geologist Mr V. 
his introduction to the Economic Qeology of India, p, xv, quotes this sta^ent and 
it as absolutely true. 
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elaborate treatment of the subject by Kauiilya ’ leaves no doubt about the 
fact that mining had reached a stage far above the rudimentary. 

The Jdtakas mention a large variety of metals such as gold, silver, copper, 
brass, iron, lead, tin and various kinds of precious metals, crystals (phalikd) 
gems, diamonds, rubies, pearls and corals^ wliich, lunvevor, might not come 
under indigenous production. True, we have no informatiori as to the method 
or extent of digging mines, clearing the ores, smelting, and such other processes 
connected with mining. Besides metals, were to be found hundredof mineral 
substances— vinaddhd —such as salt, collyrium, arsenic, yellow orpiment, 
vermilion, and so on.^ All these would naturally lead us to tlic tonclusion 
that mining was undertaken to a very great extent, by methods wliich miglit 
not. be very scientific in an ago prior to Kautilya’s or Megasthenes’s. There 
remains no doubt, however, looking to the various meial-industrics, that India 
of the Jutaka times was rich in mineral wealth. It may bo that some of the 
rich metals wore importi d from abroad. But as to the general mineral wealth 
having been indigenous there seems little doubt. 

The existence of mines and miners can be gathered from this metaphoric 
verse : 

‘^And the brick mound, search as you may, contains. 

No veins of iron for the miner’s pains. 

Before finishing with land-production, we should mention that land albO 
supplied ordinary earth, mud, brick, mortar, cement and such otlier things— 
raw material for stoue-workiug and building-industry.® 

So far we have deo.lt with land or tlie natural resources wliich are of pri¬ 
mary importance among the factors of production. We liave soon that there 
was an abundance of fertile land as well as of mineral resources. Tlio major 
part of the total population of the country was engaged in agiiculture. We 
saw that the land was split up imo a number of small holdings, with well- 
marked boundaries. The seieuce of economic welfare lias taught us that 
cultivation by fragmentation is a greater evil than fragmentation of land by 
sub-division of holdings. Small holdings there were, but there is nothing to 
show in the stories that cultivation by fragmentation was canied to excess. 
In other words, under the joint-family system—indeed an important institu¬ 
tion from economic standpoint at that time—smaller holdings were brought 
together under joint-cultivation. Moreover, we have instances of estates of 
1000 Jearisas and more. And, alt’o, land was with the agricultural class. Yet, 


1. Artliaiastra, II, 12. 

2. J., II, p. 296-Q. 16-7 (ayo, lohath, tipu, aUath, rajataih, jdtarupam, muUa veluriyd ); 
I, pp. 331, 351, 479 ; IT, p. 6 ; IV 60, 85-G. 143,102,118, 256 ; V, pp. 95, 416; VI, pp. 117-20, 
151 -G. 705,175,186, 231,275-9,340, 462, 493. 

3. J., V, p. 416— "^ahjana-manosiUi^harildla-hiiigulaka.'^* 

4. J., VI, p. 212—G. 917 : C/. J., II, p, 295. 

5. J., 1, pp. 333 {iUkaka)f 335 (uduWMh)^ 429 (maU^)f 432 (idhka). 
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with all this, we must say that agriculture was practised on a small scale. 
Cultivation was almost always extensive, not intensive, though the methods 
varied slightly according to difierent nature of the soil-swampy, black, dry, 
and so on. The peasant toiled on with the help of practice and inherited expe¬ 
rience, with little of scientific knowledge. The implements were simple. Still, 
the pea&ant does not seem to have boon inefficient. But, as in all ages, capital 
was wanting. Perhaps there was no need of it. Tlio a^T^age peasant, except¬ 
ing a smaller section of kuiumbikas or well-off peasants, corresponding to the 
Eussian Jfcootofc, was poor, though not to the extent to which he is fallen to-day. 
Agriculture is important not only in itself, but on it depend mainly the manu¬ 
facturing industries. It is clear that the raw materials of every industry 
must come ultimately from the land. And so also with allied industries of 
cattle-breeding, arboriculture, pisciculture and mining of which we spoke 
before. We shall now deal with various manufacturing industriec* prevalent 
in the days of the J dtakas. 


We shall presently sec that India of those days had a great variety of 
flourishing industries. Industrial production, depending as 
^4NOTAC- it, Joes on agriculture and raw materials, was never poor— 
either in quality or in quantity. Most of the industries 
were worked by hand-labour. It seems India was far ahead, in comparison 
with other countries of those timeb, in dexterity, and skill, swiftness and 
delicac'y of touch of her artisans. The metal industries and textiles bad 
particularly attained eminence. This traditional prosperity of India, in so 
far as it concerned Industries, began to be vanished only at the dawn of the 
Indutotrial Kevolution in the West which, with machines and the capitalist 
retfime all the world over, sounded the deatlikndl of handicrafts and 
small industries. India now needs not ilie quiot ieversion to old and simple 
craf-s, which is only an outceme of despair to reform the present system of 
production and distribution, but an organised, planned and well-thought-out 
Industrial development to the mass-benefit. With all the sneering, curses and 
anti-propaganda, Kussia has shown the path by which an exclusively agricul¬ 
tural country can be converted into a fuJl-fledged Industrial country, devoid 
of the evils and conflicts of a capitalistic system. 


But perhaps this was out of place here. Our eyes should again revolt to 
that far-off age when things were comparatively simple. 


India has always been noted for its silks. In the Jdfaka times, Benares 
TEXTILES already acquired great fame for the special excellence 

SPINNINGS of its wares—“Fine Kdsi cloth, worth ten thousand pieces*’ 
WEAVING. already become a proverbial phrase.* Besides this 

finer stuff, Gandhara and Kodulhbara wore known to be producing woollen 


1, J., II, 443-G. 141 (K&niarl ca muduvatthath) ; III, p. 10 (sataadkaaaaggahaniha^); 
V. p. 78.G. 230. VI, pp. 49.a 104, 50-G. 225 {kasikuUama), 344.GG. 647-9 ; 403; 0/. Mah&- 
tfogga^ YlII, 2 where Buddhagose explains Kdst as one thousand. Vinaya Texk pt. ll, p. 196 
n. C/. G. P. Majumdsr, /. C., I, pp. 191, 
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clotbs oi great value.’ The silk cloth {Koseyya) was most probably 
embroidered with gold^; kings wore turbans of gold.^ The state-elephants 
also had golden cloths.^ Thus, while silk was a ponion of royalty and 
wealth, the garments of the large majority of the people were made 
of cotton.® Hemp might have been in use, but to a very limited 
exterxt. Thus, besides the ordinary dress of the people, costly and dainty 
fabrics of silk cloth and fur were worked out into rugs, blankocs, cushion 
cloths, coverlets and carpets,® sufficiently enough to have a foreign market. 
Ascetics are said to havx. worn ‘robes of bark’ probably made from 
aloe-fibre.’^ 

Thus we see that weaving was the most important industry of the country 
next to agriculture. It wa», of course, hand-loom weaving which reached a 
perfection in the production of a variety of fine and coarse cloths. 

The pn liininary processes of ginnin?, clearing, pressing, carding and 
spinning were also iniporiant industries by themselves. We have unfortu¬ 
nately no rv^feronoo to carhlid or the spinning wheel here. But about its 
existence there can be no doubt. ® All these were, and to some extent still are, 
the domestic industries^—^the chief occupation of women as the references from 
the stories show. kajypdsapotthanadhanuhd'^ —women’s bows for 

carding cotton—must have been common and familiar household articles.® 
Of weaving we have a graphic scene herein: 

“As when the lady at her loom 
Sits weaving all the day.. ♦. 

Her task ever goes loss and less.” ’ ® 

Weavers probably got on nicely with their profession,’ ’ but the profession 
itself was considered to be a miserable and low work. At present of course 
handloom weaving can hardly stand against mill-competition. The cloth 
merchants arc termed as dussikas, ’ ^ 

1. J., VI, pp. 600-GG. 1796, 1801. 

2. Subbarao, op. cit, p. 71. 

3. J., V, p. 322-G. lld’ICa^anapaffa, 

4. J., IV, p. 404-G. 60 “ways hemaleappamvasasQ'* also V. p. 258<G. 43. 

5. J., Ill, p. 286 ; VI, p. 41. 

6. J., I, pp. 149, 304 ; II, pp. 68, 274; p. 138 {karhbah) ; 187, 458 (cittaUh%ra ); VI, pp. 
186, 191, 280 {vjkrapoUhaJeattharanamY. 

7. 1, pp. 149, 221, 319 ; III, pp. 183, 274, 234 ; IV, pp. 233 356 ; V, p. 187 ; VI, 500. 

8. See J., VI, p. 336. Amongst the findings at Mohenjo Daro were numerous spindle 
whirls in the houses ; and that it (spinning and weaving) was practised by the well-to-do and the 
poor alike is indicated by the fact that the whirls are made of the more expensive faoinoe as well 
as of the cheaper pottery and shell.” Mohenjo Daro and the Indue Oivilizaiion, 1, p. 32. 

9. J., VI, p. 41. 

10. J., VI, p. 26-G. 105 —tanie mtate 

Yaih yarn devyupaviycUi 
Apakkafk hoti v&tcibbafhY 

Cf, Rg Veda, 2, 38, 4 “The weaver rolls her growing web together.** 

11. J., *1, p. 356 (tantaiAya Idmakakemma) f XV, p. 475 (pesakOrd). 

12. J., VI, p. 276—G. 1197, 
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Allied to weaving is dyeing. Although no direct information can be 
gathered as to this undoubtedly an important industry, the variety of colours 
known to the Jatakas"^ and the mention of garments, rugs and curtains as 
dyed scarlet, orange and yellow and rod, among othofvS, should be suflGicient to 
establish the fact.^ Even an umbrella is said to liave been red-coloured.^ 
Moreover the word ^^Cangavdra^^ occurring in a '^oiiplc of gdtJids^ and meaning 
dyer’s straining cloth® should dispel any doubt that may be lurking in our 
minds as to this fact. The word rajaka, ordinarily moaning a washerman and 
occurring in a gdthd,^ should also include a dyer. Oiv'Jdtaka actuolly indi¬ 
cates the existence of coloured clothes in the dyers’ street— rajaha-vUhi,'^ 

Together with this we may mention the tailoring industry which must 
have existed, and that in qin’te a flourishing stale, as the use of clothes is 
no whore scanty ;® tailors wore called the tmnakdras. 

We may well believe, tlion, that for clothing India was self-sufficient and 
had not to depcuid on the swt^et will of other countries. Not only this, hut 
the production from the weaving industry of the country was i-irobabl}' such 
as oould supply a commodity for the expf'ri trade of India in those days. 

The country, ))oing prodominanily an agriouhiiral one, as wo saw, 
PASTRY^^ND matter of course, expect her to supply her 

BREWING. necessary foo(l-stufI«. 

The production of salt was very important, in as much as it oould bo 
produced in any quantity from the water of the sea. And there were salt 
makers—Joua/cams—who also prepared salt by boiling the salt-water.® 

Fi«]i and moat {macchamamsa) wore obtained in abundance and had a 
flourishing market’^ as we have already seen. Meat was also dried and 
preserved, ’' Slaughter-houses (sund) were common. 

The manufacturing industiies connected with food-grains are rice-hulling, 
wheat and millet-milling and bakeries. There A\cre indeed no flour mills, but 
the flour must have been prepared at homo by moans of grinding-stones which 
can bo seen oven 'now in almost all the villages. 

1. J., VI, p. 270 -(IGt. 1223-0. Tho colours n<aiaoa are white {^tHa) dark-blue (nila) 
brown {piigala) yellow (hcUidfla), pjoldon (sovanna), silvery, {mjatamaija), red (ratta, indaaopa) 
black {kali) maddor-like (manjeplha) etc. " 

2 J., 1, p, 449 ; IV, p. 258 -0. 119. 340 ; V. p. 2U. 

8. J., VI, 1 ). 218-0. dM—*Jambonadam chattam, 

4. J.,V,p. 186-00. 219-20. 

5. See Rhys Davids, Questions of King Milimh, IT, p. 27S. 

6. J., VI, p. 276-G. 1107. 

7. J.,lV,p.81. 

8. J., IV, pp. 24, 38 ; VI, p. 364. 

9. J., VI, X), 206-0. 889. 

10. J., 1, p. 478, 11, p. 302 ; III, 49 ; V, p. 458 ; VI, pp. 62, 72. 

11. J., Ill, 100, 378 ; VI, p. 82, 111—0. 469 ; 276-0 1106 ; 334. 
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Refined sugar as such was perhaps little known, but the commonest form 
of production was from sugar-cane. Both the lump-sugar and powdered 
sugar were in use.’ The sugar-cane-pressing instruments were in vogue.* 

Some methods, though primitive in nature, must have been adopted for 
the purpose of pressing out oil from the oilseeds, though nothing is given out 
by the stories as to the form of this induofry. Oil was largely consumed in tho 
kitchen. * 


Besides tho cooks employed by the rich and the kings/ thoro wore 
others who had their own quarters in tho city where tlioy prepared and sold 
food. 5 


Corn was also sold® and tho corn-sellers were not wantiiig in th'dr tactics 
of mixing good grain with chaff so as to profit. ^ 

Liquor was, no doubt, manufactured and consiimod on a largo scale.® 
Drinking festivals wore a common feature of those days,® (^voii tliough the evil 
effects of drinking wore recognised’® and abstention fioin it was preached.’ ’ 
Liquor was extracted from rice and fruit mixture,’* the soma plant’ ^ and 
from tho sugar-cane,’^ and was sold in shops (s?«rapa9a) open day and 
night. ’ ® 


In the metal industries many a handi-craft ati/xinod to considerable 
magnitude. 


METALS AND 
METALLURGY 
PRECIOUS 
METALS AND 
JEWELLERY. 


Then, as now, Indians and specially women-folk, wore fond 
of ornaments. So gold-smitlis had a very flourisliing trade. 
It is significant, as pointed out by Prof. Subbarao,’® that 
“shops of gold-sniiths-ware (sabhani kirandni) are warned against in tho 
same breath with gossip, diink and lewd company.”’ Among tho precious 
metals and jewellery mention has been made of gold, silver, diamonds, 
pearls, crystals and jewels,’® which all however may noii be of indigenous 


1. J., 1, p. 238 ; m, p. no ; IV, pp. 274, 379 ; V, p. 384. 
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7. J., VI, p. 110-G. 463. 
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13. J., V, pp. 177, 467. 
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16. J., 1, pp. 121,262, 269, 350. 11, pp. 427. 431 ; IV, p. 115 ; 223-0. 53 ; V, p. 13: VI, 
pp. 276-Q. 1196 ; 328. 

16. Op* city p. 70. 
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18. J., 1, pp. 177, 351, 479. II, p. 6. IV, 60, 86, 296 ; VI, p. 117-20, 176, 279; 493-0. 
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produce, as has already been pointed out.’ Waslicn rubies are known.^ 
Cucumbers of gold are said to have been sold.^ Gold ornaments were set 
with gems, the art of cutting and polishing of which w'as known. ^ Bead 
and gem necklaces are mentioned.® 

Among a large variety of golden and other pr ecious ornaments prepared 
and worn were bracelets, {hatthattharan'i), rings (miiddikd) necklaces {mdld)^ 
earrings (KunMa), waistbands {mekhald) anklets (kdyura), hair-pins, front- 
let pieces, zones {handhanam) crests for the turbans (culdmani).^ 

Trade in ornaments was extensive enough to permit of specialisation of 
particular kinds of ornaments. For instance, we read of a man who made 
ornaments for the head.^ Orn«amcnts wore made not only for men but also 
for animals, as we often notice kings fond of adoring their elephants and 
horses with finery, such as gold, trappings, girths and network of gold.® 

The rich and the kings used golden vessels for eating and drinking 
“though not so exclusively, perhaps, as the stories suggest.’’® 

The art of inlaying must have been known ; chairs and bed-steads and 
thrones used by kings were inlaid with gold, as were also the royal cars.’® 

The description of a celestial car would make the inference tenable that 
relief-work was also practised. ’ ’ Another interesting feature of gold industry 
was the propar<ation of mirrors (dddsa) by giving fine polish to the surface 
of the metal. ’ 2 Golden plates were used for inscriptions of messages or 
sayings of importance.’® 

Silver (mjata) is also frequently mentioned. Silver dishes were used for 
eating. ’ ^ 


The w ord Kammdra, though it may mean a worker in any metal thus cor¬ 
responding to the English word ‘"Smith,” should properly refer 
to “Blacksmith,” so far as our stories are concerned. For we 
have distinct mention of Suvanmkdras and Manikdras.'^ 
These workers in metal supplied agriculture with ploughshares, spades and 


OTHER 

METALS. 
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aimilar implements.' Iron posts and chains arc also mentioned.* Household 
materials such as pots, pans, and bowls were prepared of copper and brass 
{tamba: kansa) and bronze* so that amalgamation of metala was known 
and practised. Indeed there is a distinct reference to copper rust washed in some 
acid (ambiladJiotam viya tamba malam).^ Iron was converted into steel and 
made into tools of various crafts such as axes, spades, hangers, hammers, 
saws and chisels, pegs, forks, iron-staffs, barber’s tongs, and soon.* Various 
weapons of war and coats of mail were also prepared on a large scale. ® But 
they also did finer and delicate work, for instance in the shape of fine needles 
{swi) of great lightness and sharpness^ and strings of musical instruments 
There is a fine description—and a minute one—of Sknusuhdra or the 
maker of arrows who heats a piece of si cel in a pan of coals {afigdrakapalle) 
and wets it wnth some sour rice-gruel {KaHjikena) and then, closing one eye 
and looking with tho other sideways, makes the arrow straight.® 

The anvil (adhikaraniya) and the pineors of the smith are mentioned.' ® 
And thus tho furnace of a smith {nkkd) is described : 

“As the smith’s fire burns inwardly 
And is not seen inside....”" 

The smith’s trade was quite an extensive one, as we find special villages of 
smiths {kammdragdmasY ' * The Angdrikas w^re probably tho same as the 
metal-workers or smiths,' * 

Ivory-work was, as it still is, a veiy important industry. There used 
IVORY-WOJlK special quarters in a city (DantakdravUhi), where the 

ivory-workers lived and carried on their industry or rather 
handicr«aft. ’ ^ They made a number of small articles of “diverse form and 
shapes, bangles and all manner of iriiikc'ts,”' * and they also prepared costly 
carvings and ornaments, handles for mirrors and iulayings in royal chariots.'® 
Elephants were slain for their tusks, but a living elephant’s tusk was 
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coDsidered worth a great deal more than a dead one’s.' The ivory-workman 
prepared things by means of a kind of saw {khamhikaca),^ 

The potters (Kumbhahdras) made various kinds of bowls, jars and 
vessels, small and big, used even in palaces.^ They lived, 
POTTERY. for the most part outside the cify or vilkago,^ but their wares 
were sold in the bazar.® Tlio potter used to bring cow-dung 
and clay.® The usual way of his work was this: Lumps of clay (mattikd) 
were kneaded with water and ihen mixed villx ashes and dung {gomaya), the 
mixture was placed on a wheel (calla) which was constantly turned (avijjhi), 
and various vessels wore moulded by the skilful hands. The wet vessels 
were then dried and baked {suhkhdpeivd: padivd) and made ready for 
consumption,*^ »Sonie carried their craft to a liigher crafts-maiiship and skill, 
for we read of figured \^iioTy (ytdndrupdni smnutthdpcsi).^ The potter’s art 
still is a matter of pride for India.® 

Vaddhalci is a word which is used in these stories both for a 
wood-worker and a stone-worker. It should, therefore, 
SSuOTiUES- ^ builder, cniher in wood or stone. Similarly, the 

MASONRY. pdsdnalcoUaka or Iho stone-cutter,’® the itthakavaMhahi or 
the worker in luioks” and the gahapatisippakdm or the 
clod-hoppcr ’ 2 probably refer to one and the same worker, namely the 
mason. 

The workers in stone wore probably employed to lay foundations of build¬ 
ings and parks and to build l)athing ghats and flights of steps to rivers and 
tanks,’® The ordinary stono-entter is seen building houses with the ruined 
material of a former gdma, and also hollowing a cavity in a crystal as a cage 
for a mouse.The mastor-buildors— mahdvaddhakis —worked more elabora¬ 
tely. They levelled iho ground and cut posts and spread out the measuring 
lino.’® Here the two works—in stone and in wood—piobably combined in 
one. The more durable buildings wero built of bricks and mud (itthaka : 
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maUikd),^ and mortar (udukkhala)^ and cement (ulloka)^ are also known. 
Besides the ordinary work of buildings the more skilled workers, quite con* 
oeivably, carved pillars and bas-reliefs, whose beautiful examples can still be 
seen at Barhut, Sahel or Amaravati: For, of sculpture and engraving we 
have independent references. 

There was, it seems, a heavy demand for workers in wood and car¬ 
penters. The superstructure of most of the houses was of 
CARPENTRY, wood. And the usual mode of work of the carpenters is 
graphically described in a story. ‘They world go up the 
river in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape beams and 
planks for householding, and put together the frame-work of one storey or 
two-storey houses, numbering all the pieces from the mainpost onwards; 
these then they brought down to the river bank, and put them all aboard ; 
then rowing down stream again, they would build houses to order as it 
was required of them ; after which, when they received their wage, they 
went back again for more materials for the building and in this way they 
made their livelihood.’’^ This is the most illuminating instance of a co-opera¬ 
tive work witnessed in these stories, and this was true perhaps only of those 
who lived in their special villages, the vaddhakigdmas, mentioned so 
frequently,® for there might be individral carpenters also,® 

The carpenters also made furniture for the houses such as seats, chairs, 
bed-steads, chests, ladders, and also toys. But they were not only 
cabinet-makers : they also built ships® and vehicles of all sorts, carts and 
chariots of different kinds. ® They also prepared vrrious machines {yantdni );' ® 
the usual tools of a carpenter were hatchet, adaze, chisel and mallet among 
others.'' 

We do get mention of lamps (di'pd) which were lighted after sunset,' * 
but we have no idea as to the kind and construction of the 
LIGHT AND lamps. Probably they were simple lamps, made of a tin box 

FUEL. containing oil—similar to the lamps still to be seen in remote 

villages. The forest folk and the itinerants, on the other 
hand, carried torches {iikkd: aldtam) probably made of grass. ’ ® 
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As to fuel, we find tliat dung, mostly cowdung, and wood gathered from 
the forests, were used for fuel almost everywhere.’ 

The rush-workers {NalaJcdras: VelaMras) often went and worked in the 
CANE AND forest, where they could find their raw-material, bamboo 

LEAF-WORK. among others. ^ They cut the bamboos with their knives 
(aaWi) and made bundles of them.^ With this branch of industry were also 
associated lute-making, basket-making, rope-weaving and mat-weaving.^ 
Other products of the same industry were palm-loaf-fans (tdlamntami 
v&lamjanam) and leaf sunshades {pannachattalcam),^ Their skill and workman¬ 
ship are seen in a description of a palm-leaf-fan, on which a white umbrella 
was depicted and, with a banquet-hall as the subject (vatthu), among a variety 
of other forms, was represented a standing figure of a beautiful queen. ® 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may be mentioned the dye-producing 
work. This was probably done from leaves like those of haritdla 
DRDGS^AND* Vermillion (hingulaka)J Preparation of lac-juice 

CHEMICALS. {lakkhdrasa) was also an important industry,® as it we largely 
consumed by the ladies in adorning their hands and feet.® 
Various kinds of drugs must also have been prepared, of course from 
vegetables and such other ingredients, and the science of medicine was highly 
developed.’® An instance of a dead body laid in a oofiin and 

embalmed with oil and ointment (telakalale pakkhipdpctvd) and preserved 
safely,” gives us an idea of the existence of some kind of chemicals. 

Leather-industry was evidently progressive. The Rathakdra^^ or the 
LEATHER. cobbler manufactured quite a large variety of things. He 
WORK. prepared shoes of various qualities,’’ shields of a himdred 

layers, leather-bags and sacks, ropes and straps and also parachutes {cJiatta), ’ ® 
He could supply royalty with shoes richly wrought with varied thread.’ ® 


Flowers were grown in large quantity, as we saw, and were gathered and 


FLOWERS 
AND PER¬ 
FUMERY. 


brought to the garland-makers {mdldkdras) who made 
beeutiful garlands and bouquets with them. ’ ® Perfumes and 
essential oils were also prepared. Sandal-wood, specially 


the kdsikacandana, was the chief raw material and also a finished product 
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in itself.’ Sandal-wood-powder (cunna) and oil were manufactured.^ 
There were severe! kinds of perfumes, ^ the prominent among them being 
that prepared from the piyangu flowers/ There used to bo manufactured 
a rich perfume called the Sabbasathharaka, compounded of many different 
scents.® Agaru and tagara were commonly used for scenting purposes.® 
Perfumes and various other scented articles wore sold in the market, and 
the seller, the gandhika as he is called, was an expert in his profession, 
could make out what perfume a particular thing scented of/ India has 
always been famous for its scents— attars. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that people used to live by the 
OTHER plough, by herds, and by merchandise,® and usury is also 

OCCUPATIONS, added to the list.® 

The various crafts and manufacturing-works which we have hitherto 
noticed and discussed, were such in which the utilities produced by labour 
were fixed and embodied in outward or material objects. A substantial por¬ 
tion of labour was, however, spent in occupations where the utilities were fixed 
and embodied in human beings (or animals) or consisted in a mere service 
rendered. ’ ® These latter, though perhaps out of place here, must be studied, 
in order to have a complete grasp of the subject. 

There were, first of all, the teachers {dcariyas) who gave lessons in the 
three Vedas and other sciences (tayo vedd sippdni ca), ’ ’ The Physicians {tihk- 
chakd) carried sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight, whose 
stock-in-trade wore healing herbs and magic spells. ’ ^ Surgeons (vejje) there 
were also, who could fit a man, who might need it, with a false tip to his nose, 
which was cunningly painted for all the world like a real nose ’ ® or who could, 
with a masterly skill, take out eyes from the sockets of a person. ’ ® The 
vatthuvijjdcariyas were men ‘who were skilled in the lore which tells what are 
good sites for a building.’ ’ ® The lakkJiarmpdthakas were those who were weJl- 
versed in angavijjd or the science of prognostication from marks on the body, 
ohiromantics, palmistry etc. /® and there were others, the fortune-tellers— 
nemittd~who road future from the study of the constellations and the move- 
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ments of the astral bodies, ^ Some plied their trade of doctoring for the devil- 
strioken people {bhutavejja)^ and others, with the help of cintatmnivijjd, 
successfully traced out the foot-steps of the absconders.® The pa^itas and 
the poets (kabbakdrd) composed and recited their poetry {gltam) and were 
richly paid for it.^ The snake-charmers {ahigunthikd), who were clever in 
catching snakes, specially with the help ot a tricky monkey,® earned their 
livelihood by exhibiting their power and command over the snakes.® Simi¬ 
lar, and equally servile, occupations were those of a mangoose-tamer 
(io^^odama/^o)’' and others who lived on various charms and incantations.® 

There were musicians (gandhabbd) who lived by practice of their art;® 
so also the drummers (bhenvddaJcd) and the conch-blowers {sankhadhamakd) 
earned their living by playing on their respective instruments ai; public festi¬ 
vities—^to the crowds of holiday-makers. * ® Then there were the actors and 
dancers (nafanaUakd) who, by the performance of their respective arts, some¬ 
how, gained their bread. ’ ’ And the itinerant jugglers and acrobats {mdyd- 
hards) who knew the ‘javelin dance’ ’ ^ and exhibited a wooden puppet worked 
by hand,'® would roll about and play on the ground'^ and, by such other 
slight performances, catered for the amus ments of the crowd and got their 
living thereby.' ® All those who were occupied in these, more or less parasitic, 
arts, formed what Fick would like to call a “multiform and chaotic society 
which resists more or less every attempt at classification and about which 
there can be no talk of an organization according to castes in that age.”’® 

II 

LABOUR 

During the foregoing discussion on the production of wealth, we have 
already dealt with one of its factors, viz,, land. Let us now speak something 
about the remaining ones. 

We take up labour. While considering this aspect of production we have 
to deal with a variety of details, as for instance, the extent, efficiency, and the 
nature of labour. 


1 . J., II, p. 427 ; IV, pp. 70, 230-1 ; V, p. 470. 

2 . J., Ill, p. 611. 

3. J., Ill, p. 504. 

4. J., Ill, p. 216; VI, pp. 363, 410 ; 484; 5; III, p. 349-0. 63. 

6 . J., Ill, p. 198 and G. 76 “our living to thy tricks we owe.** CJ, J., IV, p. 310-G. 89. 

6 . J., I, p. 370; 11, p. 429; HI, p. 348 ; IV, p. 46’i ; VI, pp. 184-6. 

7. J.,IV.p. 389. 

8 . Beaides those mentioned before, we have notice of other charms— mantraa —which 
gained livelihood for their poasessors; eee J., I, pp. 211, 253, 334, 371, 455 ; II, p. 243. 

9. J., I, pp. 384; II, p. 260. 

10 . tT.. I, pp. 283-4. 

11. J., n, p. 167; III, pp. 62; 507; IV, p. 324. VI, p. 91. 

12 . J.. I, 430. 

13. J., V, p. 16. 

14. J.,ll,p. 142. 

16. J., I, p. 430 J n, p. 431; IV, p. 495. 

16* Fiok, op. Cfl., p. 286. 
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We have indeed no statistical knowledge as regards the total population 
of the country at that time. But if we can be allowed to take 
POPULATION, the figure 60000 as the total number of villages, ’ and 2500 as 
the population of a single average village of 500 families,^ 
(taking a family as consisting of five members) both of which we dare not 
take as reliable, nor even plausible, then wo get, on calculation, 15 crores as 
the total population of India. Whatever it may have been, it seems clear 
that there was no dread of a growing population. People on the contrary 
yearned for children, and there was scope for an unlimited increase in 
population, owing to the vast areas of virgin soil available for occupation 
and cultivation. 

We do not know how far the health and strength of the people went to 
secure productive efficiency. The majority of the people were 
EFFICIENCY, dependent upon agriculture, as seen above, and the artisans 
and craftsmen do not seem to have had any efieotive 
demand either, as their products were used only by the royalty and the high 
class people. The large mass of the people, therefore, had very little 
of a nourishing dietary. They generally lived upon rice (ydgu), cakes 
(puva) and some kind of curry, buttermilk and perhaps fish, while dainty 
rice-porridge (pdydsa) and meat and other nutritious condiments were the 
privilege of the rich few.^ Apart from this, however, the open-air work of 
the peasants and other labourers did maintain their general health and 
strength. 

The general tendency of the people was, it is true, to follow the same 
vocation which their fathers had adopted.Not only indivi- 
MOBILITY duals, but families are often spoken of in terms of their 
OF LABOUR. traditional calling. We have, for instance, such expressions 
as the ‘‘family of caravan-drivers” {satthavdhakulam)^^ 
“grain-merchants* family” {dhafi'fiavd'nijaJculam),^ “green-grocer’s family” 
(pa'ifnikakulam),^ or the ‘‘potters* family” {kutnbhakdrakulam) and in 
these instances, the son takes up his father*s calling; the satthavdhaputta is a 
satthavdha himself and the potter’s son is a potter himself.® But, inspite of 
this tendency, nothing prevented a person of one occupation finding his 
way into another, if he so chose to do. There was complete freedom of initia¬ 
tive. A few instances of this freedom and mobility may be cited. A low 
class deer-trapper (migaluddako) becomes fii'st a prot^£ and then the inso- 

1. J., V, p. 258-G. 41 "'gc4phigamaeaha88&nu'' 

2. J., V, p. 71— **paiioahulaeMnf\ 

3. For instance, J., IV, p. 379; V, pp. 211, pp. 384-5; 441 **€uathbhinn(dfh§ra€appiimd- 
huaalMarayuUop&yHeo —... .lai^ te dalimna&^ upp&deturh na BakkantV* 

4. Seeforln8tanoe,J.,I,pp. 98; 107; 120; 122,283,284; II, pp. 64, 236; III, p. 200, 
IV, p. 62. 

5. J., I, pp. 98,107, 194, 312; 11, pp. 79. 

6 . J., m, p« 198* 

7. J., 1, p. 312. 

8. X,n,p.79; ni,p. 376. 

9. U/» also III, pp. 330j(f; V, pp. 3564. 
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parable friend of a rioh young seffhu ' A pious fanner and his son^ without 
much ado, turned to rush^weaving.* Similarly a young man of good family, 
but of reduced circumstances (duggata kulaputta), starting on his career by 
selling a dead mouse for cat’s meat at a farthing, then turning his capital and 
labour to every variety of job, finally bought up a ship’s cargo with his signet¬ 
ring pledged as security, and won both a profit of 200 per cent and the hand 
of the Setthi*8 daughter.^ We have also an instance of the whole village of 
wood-workers being removed and located in another place, ^ without even a 
hint of social barriers. Thus the mobility of labour, both from place to place 
and occupation to occupation, was rendered largely independent of status.® 
Still we cannot forget that hereditary tendency was a prominent factor in the 
economic life of those days. 

It is questionable whether, in spite of that hereditary skill in the work¬ 
manship, the jjeople ever applied themselves to w^ork seriously and with a view 
to improve their craft. It cannot be said with any certainty that the work¬ 
man had the incentive, the impetus and eDthusiasm for his work. Perhaps the 
few who were in the service of the ruling piinces and the great lords, like the 
rdjakufkbhahdra,^ the raja-mdldkara,'^ the rdjupafthdJca nalakdra,^ or the 
tailor in the employ of a merchant, had some incentive to develop their craft.® 
But Pick says: “the designation of these as court-purveyors seems to me to 
refer to a special position which raises them above their otherwise low or 
oven despised rank.” ^ ® This low appreciarion of the dignity of labour, of 
which we have many instances in the class of hlnasippas or the despised 
arts, ’ ’ must have been a great drawback in the output of a good and 
efficient work, if it wore not for the organizations which some of tliom were 
fortunate enough to possess. 

It is of course needless for us to dwell on the oharacter of labour as 
productive or unproductive. The large number of parasitical 
^R^^U^PKO which existed in our Jdtaka-^ocioty, as dis- 

DUCTIVE. cussed above, show that a considerable portion of labour 
w^as clearly unproductive, though there is no such condem¬ 
nation of labour in the stories themselves. But still the distinction between 
*‘higV’ (Vkkaftha) and “low” (hina) labour was recognized. All these workers, 


“Ab householders (ibbhA), to g^in livalihood, count all 
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11 . Cf. Pick, op. ct«., pp. 816 ff. 
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the Imnim aad the fishermen, the wood-workers and the potters, the bar- 

and the Sweepers come under the cate^rory of “low*^ classes. Through 
tHeir professional work they fell into contempt. ’ 

For the most part, it seems, each workman was a separate unit and had 
to find his own raw material and sell the finished product of his labour, thus 
combining the labourer and the trader in himself. Thus the workman, as in 
medieval Europe, “was primarily a trader, his success depended as much on 
his shrewdness in trade as on his skill in industry.’*^ class of middle¬ 

men was therefore not known, except in some towns and cities where inland 
and foreign trade was carried on an extensive pcale. 

But this was true only in the case of those ordinary agricultural 
HIRED LA- people with a little piece of land at their disposal and in 
BOURERS. the petty manufacturers or artisans, who did not require 
any added labour. 

There was still, mostly in towns and cities, the regular serving class, com¬ 
posed of all possible elements of the population differing in point of race and 
professional work. To this class belonged the hired-labourers and the slaves 
{Ddaa-kammaJcaras) who laboured for others in return of some payment 
{b}iataka)y whether in kind or in money. ® Let us first take up the hirelings 
or the wage-earners {kammakaras: hhatakas). 

The nature of the work is not always specified. We read of a poor gaha- 
pati who supports himself and his mother by working for hire (bhatitk hatva). ^ 
In another instance, a young man, similarly, worked as a hired labourer.® 
Not only men, but women also, old and young, used to get their living by 
working for hire.® Of the specified labourer, we have mention of the workers 
on the farms. Every big land-owner, like the one in the Sdlikeddra Jataka,"^ 
kept a number of day-labourers in his service. These farm-workers laboured 
from morning till evening.® Some other workers used to live by carrying 
water {udakabhatim katvd),^ Similarly there must have been labourers in the 
service of every rich tradesman or manufacturer. The bhatakas of the Sdlikeddra 
Jdtaka were held responsible for any damage caused by their neglect. ’ ® 

The majority of the working claos plied on their profession of a labourer 
without ever aspiring to a higher state. This profession of a hired labourer, 
as that of the slave, was as much hereditary as any other occupation. The 

1. Fiok, op, cit, pp. 322 ff, 

2. Cf. Religxnan, Economicft, p. 78, quoted by Rubbarao, op rit ,p, 76. 

3. J., II, p. 139; HI, pp. 129, 257 ; 326 ; 444 ; IV, pp. 50, 320 ; V, pp. 212 ; 293 ; VI. p 
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Bodhisatta, reborn in a poor family {daliddahihm)^ works, 
up, for hire at a Sefthi's, * 

What was the position of these hired labourerb ? It was not at all envi¬ 
able. The agricultural labourer received the customary wages and many 
times in kind*—an usual phenomenon even to this day. And as to an ordinary 
labourer, too, he could not earn more than a mdsaha or even half a mdsaka, 
and in almost all instances of a hired-labourer, it is invariably mentioned 
that the wages he got were hardly sufiScient for his maintenance.® With such 
a low wage, it was simply impossible for the ordinary worker to raise himself 
to a higher position. “Born and bred in poverty, he bore his sad lot as a 
nature-necessity in order to leave it to his children as a legacy.’’^ Perhaps, 
the cause of this cheapness of labour and low wages is to be found in the 
proverbial poverty of the people and also, to a certain extent, in the want of 
efficient organization of labour in ordinary life. The id*_al was that “a man 
should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.”® 

The day-labourers wore, perhaps, taken care of in the house of their 
master, though they did not live there but returned to their own lodgings in 
the evening.® These houses, like the residencies of the poor (duggatd), were, 
most probably, outside the town or the city. The water-carrier, for instance, 
of the Qangamdla Jdtaka,’^ lived with a poor woman who likewise maintained 
herself by carrying water, at the northern gate of Benares. 

Thus the position of the hired workers was anything but happy. But they 
still enjoyed a certain freedom, if not happy living, in comparison with the 
slaves (ddsd) about whom we now will speak something. 

Slavery was quite common in those days. “The slave or servant was 
an adjunct in all households able to command domestic 
SILVERY. service.”® Both male and female slaves— ddsa&ndddsl — 
flitter across the pages of the Jdtaka stories They were, 
for the most part, household or domestic servants,® who resided in the 
family of the master and performed all sorts of household duties. 

Four kinds of slaves are specifically mentioned: “Some are slaves from 
their mothers (dmdyaddsd), others are slaves driven by fear {bhayapanunnd) ; 
some come of their ovm will as slaves {sayam upaydnti), others are slaves 
bought for money {dhanena ® All these and some more types of slaves 

1. J., Ill, pp. 406, 444. 

2. KMmrupafh, as Kau^ilya would say—“Wages being previously unsettled, a cultivator 
shall obtain 1/lOth of the crops grown.. ..** Arthai&etra, III, 13. 
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are represented in our stories. Children of the slaves generally took, or per¬ 
haps had to take, the same profession in life. ’ BiranI of the Nimi JStaha 
was a home-born slave (dmdyaddsi),^ So was the fraudulent Katahaka,® 
References to slaves bought for money arc numerous.^ A Brabmana is sent 
by his careless and sinful wife, who pretends to bo imablo to do household 
work, to beg money wherewith to purchase her a feinalo slave. The Brah- 
mapa begs 700 Kahd'pa'ms, a sum which ho considers sufiiciont for buying 
a male or a female slave,® while in the Vesfiantara Jdtaha, the high-born prince 
was sold for 1000 pams.^ Probably the price varied wdth the accomplish¬ 
ment of slaves. In the Khandukdla Jdtaka we liave> a suggesiivo reference 
to persons becoming slaves voluntarily and out of A^ar.^ Tl also appears 
that captives and prisoners of war or raids also could be, and were, enslaved. 
We read, for instance, of some borderers raiding the counfrv-side. It is there 
said that ‘‘having assailed a lowji, and l<*Jvon prisoners, laden with spoil the}” 
returned to the border. 4inongst the pfisonois was a beaiiliful maiden who 
thought to herself: ‘these men, wdien they have ea,rried us oil home, will use 
us as slaves; f must iind somc^ wav (iS(‘ape.”” Tu another story we hear 
of fear mitertairusd for some captured kiii^^s who might be enslaved or brought 
to the border country and sold out as slaves.^ Slaves, especially female, 
are also mentioned as givcui aw<iy by wav of gifts {dunam).'^^ Wc have in¬ 
stances of persons being deprived of their freedom as a judioial punishment 
and reduced to slavery. The village superintendent of tlic KuJdraka Jdtaka^ 
for instance, who has slandered the villagers before the king, is condemned 
to lose noL only his property but also liis freedom: the king makes Iiim the 
slave of the village people. ’ ^ Elsewdiere we read of ministers, coudomnod to 
death by the king for outright jealousy, being given away as slaves. * ^ Xo 
the category of slaves belonged also the j)aricdrakds and mossengors (pme) 
who were dopeiidont upon their masters.’^ The institution of slavery was 
so common that not only kings and wealthy people but the Brahmai^as and 
simple villagers and farmers also kept slaves in their families. ’ ^ 

The treatment of the slaves was, generally speaking, humane and 
considerate. It, however, depended on, and diflEored according to, the 
temperament and capacity of both tho master and the slave. There is 
complete absence of legal rights of the slaves in the stories. The right of 
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the master over his slave seems, according to the prevailing eustom, to 
have been absolute {ayito hi ddsmsa janinda issaro ).' 

About the family of a Brahmapa agriculturist, the TJraga Jatdka says: 
**With a female slave they composed a household of six, the Bodhisatta 
(Brahmaua) and his wife, the son and daughter, the daughter-in-law and the 
female slave. They lived happily and affectionately together.’’* Thus the 
female slave was not considered as a different or outside person but one of 
the members of the household. A similar familiar relationship between the 
master and his female slave is pointed out in another Jatdka also.® There 
the family-priest, whom the king asks to demand a boon, consults, besides 
the members of his family, also the slave Pujina, what her desire is. And the 
slave-girl, humble as she is, desires a mortar, a pestle and a sieve. ^ Prince 
Rutasoma is courteous enough to accept the words of his slave with due 
honour.® Sometimes the slaves were permitted to learn reading and writing 
and handicrafts along with the sons of their masters.® We also find 
that the slaves often enjoyed their master’s confidence, and sometimes 
were even appointed as store-keepers or guards of the property of their 
masters.^ 


But all those are instances which reflect the mentality of the master who 
gives better treatment to liis slaves as if only in charity. We may not be 
justified in our inference from the above-cited examples that the position of 
the slaves was happy and favourable. Nor can we be fully certain about 
their real position. For there are other instances which clearly speak of the 
miserable lot of these classes. The happiness and sufferings of the slave were 
linked up with those of his master: his weal and woe depended upon him, 
as the learned Pandita Vidhura testifies himself.® Katahaka, who was ap¬ 
pointed a store-keeper could not command any confidence in himself. He 
is constantly in fear of losing his higher status. He reflects: ‘T shall not 
always be kept at this work. The slightest fault, and I shall be beaten, impri¬ 
soned, branded, and fed on slave’s fare.”® In another place, a female slave 
is thrown down at the door of the house and beaten with rope-ends by her 
master and mistress, because she could not bring home her wages. ’ ® The 
pretty little girl Ka^ha laments her unfortunate condition before her father: 
“As though I were a home-born slave, this Brahmin thrashes me.” ^ ’ These 
similies do indeed reflect the reality. Such is also the simile “like slave before 
his lord,’’ given to show that repetition of pitiful words is not dignified.** 
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Slaves could be rightfully given away to another. We have two instances of 
run*away slaves who were seeking opportunity to free themselves from the 
clutches of their masters.* We cannot say with any certainty whether the 
master had any right over the person of a female slave, though it was not 
impossible in that age.* Slaves could regain freedom on payment* or 
through voluntary manumission by the master.* 

The work which the slaves had to do was of course manifold. The slave 
was ordinarily engaged in cooking,® fetching water,pounding and dr 3 dng 
rice,® carrying food to, and watching, the field,® giving alms’® ministering 
to the master when he retired, ’ ’ or handing the plates and dishes, bringing 
the spitton and fetching the fans during meals, ’ * sweeping the yards and 
stables’ * and such other duties. 


Ill 


CAPITAL 


Coming to Capital we find that it was practically negligible. The producers, 
as we saw, had to supply themselves with tools made of metals or wooden im¬ 
plements easily available. The fact that cattle-breeding was carefully attend¬ 
ed to in those times, and that cattle were considered as the best form of wealth, 
shows, that almost every cultivator had a pair of oxen to till his land. Large- 
scale production was unknown, and there could not exist any idea of what is 
now called the co-operative movement. And even the ordinary manufacturer 
got the necessary raw material mostly through barter, there being no need 
of investing capital for his work. The State took away a pretty heavy share 
of the national wealth in the form of taxes, rents, fines, cesses, eic,^ which was 
squandered away to maintain a great number of parasitical professions at the 
Court. There is no trace of state-Capital being invested in productive con¬ 
cerns. Then the only other minority of the people who possessed capital was 
that of the rich tradesmen, the Setthis or the rich Brdhma'^s^ who are des¬ 
cribed as possessing 80 kofis. ’ * These people also either spent their surplus 
over luxuries and unproductive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded the 
wealth, ’ * perhaps through fear of State-extractions or with a wish to save 
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it for the family, rather than invest in production. Thus there was a great 
laok of fluid capital for purposes of industrial development. This state of 
things remained for centuries together without much change. 

IV 


ORGANIZATION 


It is highly remarkable indeed that, in e^pite of a eoiiipaialively lower 
stage of trading enterprises and lack of fluid Capital for the investment in 
industrial purposes, the economu life of tnis period evinces a higher state of 
co-operative activity and eommcicial or trading organization. Of course, the 
associative spirit, lending itself into formation of various absociations for 
mutual assistance, due to a natural growth of civilization, to the instinct of 
self-preservation, goes bjick to very early times. ’ Economic groupings of 
various kinds an' already known from Vedic times.^ ‘'The existence of trade 
associations," says Kick,3 “which grew partly for economical reasons better 
employment of capital, facilities of intercourse, partly for protecting the legal 
interests of lliidr class, is surely to bo traced to an early period of Indian Cul¬ 
ture.’* The Law-books^ and the Kaidiltya'^ present a mucli more developed 
stage of this remarkable feature of the economic life of India. The culture- 
stage of the JdtaJeas, falling as it docs midway bt'lweon the Vedic and the 
strictly—Buddhist periods, embodies in itself the first beginnings, the forma¬ 
tion and the process of development of the Merchant and Crafi Guilds which, 
in later times, reached a high water-mark of organization, efficiency and im¬ 
portance, with their own laws, usages and officers. 

As far as economic organizations wore concerned there was, it seems, a 
clear-cut and woll-markcd-out dillcronce between the traders and the mer- 
ohants on the one hand, and the craftsmen or the artisans on the othoi. So 
that it will be better for us to deal with the organisations, in whatever forms 
they may be, of these tw'o types of workers. 


Our texts frequently® make mention of the Seniyo (sir. Srenayah )—a 
term which has been generally accepted as standing for 
GUILDS Guilds.^ Bui uiifoitunatoly tliey do not give us any clear 

idea as regards tlicir charocter, their constitution or organiza¬ 
tion. It will appear, however, from wffiat follows that these or 

guilds were particularly, if not solely, restricted to the craftsmen or the 
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artisaoB those who were both the producers and the sellers of their own' 
(foods or articles. It is in this sense that we take sent as denoting parti¬ 
cularly the craft-organiaation leaving out other temporary or semi-orga¬ 
nizations of merchants or other groups of workers. 

Itistoborogrettedthatonly four of the eighteen crafts {sippdni), organ¬ 
ized in the form of a union, ^ are specifically mentioned : “the wood-workers 
(and the masons), the smiths, the leather-workers, the painters and the rest 
expert in various crafts.”^ It is difficult to fill up the fourteen unnamed 
guilds. Probably the number is onl}" conventional, but it does indicate the 
wide-spread organization of the various crafts. As a matter of fact, the 
stories reveal a considerably greater number of crafts and occupations as 
already noticed.® And out of these, however, only the more important and 
stable ones are likely to have been organized in the form of a union. 

Although the Jdtaha stories do not enable us to fully comprehend the 
nature of craft-unions or guilds, such as they wore in those days, they never¬ 
theless give out certain indications here and there which may help ns a little 
in our study. 

There appear certain circumstances which, as Pick observes, ♦ ‘‘greatly 
favour a combination and organization of particular unions.'' 

Firstly, the hereditary character of the craftsman's profession was, as 
already noticed,® of essential importance. From his early youth, the son 
was apprenticed to the craft and art of his father. And the manual skill, the 
talent for a particular craft, was an inheritance of the family from generation 
to generation. But the fact of hereditariness alone is not sufficient for in¬ 
ferring anything like a compact union. 

Secondly, the remarkal>le localisation of industries was an important 
factor which greatly contributed to the organisation of particular branches 
of industry. These localisations are seen mainly in three features: inside 
the cities, outside, but in the proximity of, the cities and in the isolated parts 
of the country. 

Within the towns and cities, we see that certain streets, if not quarters, 
wore fixed for certain artisans and tradesmen. For instance, the dantahdra- 
vithi was the street of the Ivory-workers,® the mjaha-mthi that of the dyers,'^ 
the tantavitcdcdfhdnam was the weavers’ place® and Surdpana was the place 


1 . J., VI, pp. 22, 427 {aUh&raaaseniyo). 
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of the liquor-shopsJ So were the florists** and the perfumers* bazars.* 
These instances alone however do not give us anything which may go to 
justify our inference that the crafts therein mentioned were organized in 
some form of a union. 

Some trades and crafts were followed outside the towns or cities, although 
mostly in their proximity. Amongst these the potter’s craft seems to have 
been the most important. The Kumbhakdra Jdtaka* mentions a suburban 
village {dvaragdma) in the vicinity of Benares, inhabited by the potters. Simi¬ 
larly, “not far from Benaror>” as the AUnacitta Jdtaka says,^ “Jay a carpenter’s 
village {vaddhakigdma) which, as we have already noticed, provided a splendid 
example of co-operative work. ® Further instances of such settlements, places 
occupied only with particular branches of industry, are also to be found in the 
stories.'^ These craftsmen’s villages or settlements, in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of a big city, could find an easy market for their products and could 
also supply themselves with their ordinary needs, such as clothes, foodstuffs, 
implements and the like, from the city. About one of such villages, that of 
the carpenters, we learn moreover that it contained a thousand families. 
These were divided into two parts of five hundred families, each imder a head 
or a leader (jefthaka).^ This may or may not be taken to show that at times 
there existed more than one union of the same class of craltsmcn in the same 
locality. Another interesting sidelight thrown by the same story on the orga¬ 
nization of such unions is that the carpenteis living in that village, failing once 
to carry out the orders placed before them for which they had received large 
advances, were harassed and summoned to fulfil their contract. But, instead 
of doing* that, they built a mighty ship secretly, emigrated en masse, with 
their families, “slipping down the Ganges by night and so out to sea, till they 
reached a fertile island” where they ultimately settled.® Such a mobility of 
guilds is also witnessed in the inscriptions of a later period. 

The craft-villages, not to speak of other homogenous villages that lay 
iti the middle of the flat country, were much moie remarkable. They formed 
themselves, naturally, into special markets for the whole country-side. Thus 
we read in the Slid Jdtaka^ ' that there were two smiths-villages {Kammdra 
gimas) situated very near to each other, one of which is said to have comprised 
a thousand huts (sahassahutiko). From the villages round about, people 
came there to have razors, axes, ploughshares, spikes, needles and other 
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implemont made (ffdsipharam-phahpacanddikard Similarly, the 

hunters villages {nesMagdmas) on the Ganges or further afield supplied skins, 
ivory and the like. ^ '‘When one reflects,” so runs the talented reflection of 
Fick, "what a dfficulty such a local isolation creates in the economic 5 al rela¬ 
tions, one will see in these manufacturing villages, not a phenomenon of secon¬ 
dary importance, but a highly important factor and one that is characteristic 
of the physiognomy of the social life, of that time. The power of traditional 
customs, which suit the spirit of the Indian people inclined to schematism, 
has created and maintained here a new impetus which is stionger than the 
practical need which obviously points to a variety of professions within the 
same common life. However much the origin of professional communities 
may have to be traced, as we have to do in the case of the Russian village com¬ 
munities, to the close relationship of the villagers with one another and to the 
equal right of all in the common property, 2 on the Indian soil the mainten¬ 
ance of such a remarkable institution seems to have been due principally to 
the inborn tendency towards organization, classification, schematism in the 
minds of the Indians. As the Brahmanas w^orked together in villages in whch 
foreign, especially lower, elements were not tolerated so, following their 
example, social groups united l)y community of profession, separated them- 
^ielvs from one another and helped to create the manifoldness of modern 
caste-life. We cannot wholly agree to the learned scholar’s view, specially 
with regard to the ‘impetus’ for such unions, and the creation of caste- 
system. We are inclined to believe that it was the practical need, the 
natural instinct, more than anything else, which went to create such isolated 
village-unions. 

Lastly there was the institution of the presidents (pdmukhd) or aldermen 
(jettJiahd), which indicates the presence of a certain form of organization. We 
have instances of such aldermen in the case of smiths (kammdrajetthakay^ 
garlandmukers {mdldkdrajetthaka)^ and carpenters {vdddhakijetthaka ),® 
We are not told anything about the power or the functions of the aldermen. 
Their offices were probably hereditary as all others in that period, though not 
strictly so. These leaders of the guilds are sometimes described as quite 
important persons, wealthy of course, and favourites at the Court. "The 
principal smith,” says for instance the Suci Jataka,"^ "was a favourite of the 
king, rich, and of great substance.” Nothing is given out as to how these pre¬ 
sidents of the guilds were inter-related. One Jdtaka,^ however, mentions an 
officer, the Bhanddgdrika to wit, who was the supreme head or the judge of 
all the guilds, besides being the ‘treasurer,’ literally the "houser of goods.” 
The institution of such a post must have been the result of some quarrelling 
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among the guilds, as Mrs. Rhys Davids has suggested. ’ About the office of 
this Bhandagarikay also we know very little. ‘'It was not confined to the 
custody of moneys.... it is possible that it referred to a supervision of the 
goods made or dealt vrith by a guild or guilds and not only to the king’s 
exchequer.” 2 

The learner or the apprentice (Antevdsika) also appears in the stories.^ 
But no terms or conditions of pupillage are given. 

Thus it would seem that some of the crafts, at least, wore organized in 
some form or other. What were the regulations of work, rules of apprentice¬ 
ship, control of the craftsmen, we do not know. Fiek compares these organi¬ 
zations with the guilds of the Middle Ages in Europe ^ 


MERCHANT- 

lragites. 


While the craft-guilds, thus, seem to have enjoyed, more or less, a 
permanent form of organization, the other unions, those of 
the merchants and tradesmen (vamja) 'wore less so. 
These latter onlv seetn to have had a temporary character. 
Although two of tlie (‘haracieri.stics or factors of on organisation, m. 
hereditarinoss® and the institution of an elder (jetthaka)^ are present also in 
these unions or combhios, their permanent character is no where revealed. 


“In individual brani/hes of the tradesmen s profession, their small stabi¬ 
lity may bo the reason why we do not read anything of a close organization.”'^ 
The frequently-mentioned petty tradesmen (vdnjjd) who cry out their -^^ares in 
the streets of the city cannot of course be imagined to have belonged to any 
organization. The pedlar dealing in pots and pans sells his goods with the cry 
“buy water pots, buy water pots.”® Similaily another merchant (vdnija) 
went about hawking his goods, which were carried on a donkey.® So also 
the corn-dealers (dhaftliavdnijdY^ the green grocers ('pannihd)^^ and such 
other petty tradesmen who appear in the stories do not seem to have formed 
any organization of their own. They plied on their trade in their individual 
capacity, unbounded by conditions of a common union, and fixing their own 
price. ’ * 

There are, however, certain indications here and there which would 
appear to show that there existed some sort of concerted commercial action 
on the part of the traders who carried on their more extensive trade on land 
and sea, thus forming something like occasional combines. 


1. See J. E. .4. 8., 4901, p. 865; C\ H, I, p. 2U8. 
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5. For instance, J., I, pp. 98,107,120, 422; 312; II, pp. 64, 236, 287 ; III, 
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We frequently read of caravans (saitM) consisting of 600 carts (the number 
of the carts is only conventional) laid with goods {bhanddni) travellii^ across 
the country. * There the rank of the Satthavdha, or caravan-leader, seems to 
imply some sort of federation. Moreover, this position was apparently here¬ 
ditary as the term satihavdhahulam indicates,^ The insecure condition of the 
roads in those times necessitated the co-operation of a certain kind among 
these merchants. Having long and dreary distances to traverse, and being 
always in fear of an attack by organized bands of robbers who lay in wait for 
them ® the travelling tradesmen naturally went united in a body, with one 
man as their elder (jetthaka). This naturally implies that other merchants 
with their carts followed the Satthavdha and looked to him for directions as 
to halts, watering, precautions against brigands and dangerous places, and 
even as to routes, fordings etc.'^ But it was not a strict union. Subordination 
was not always ensured® and the evidence at hand does not warrant the infe¬ 
rence of any fuller syndicalism among the traders. 

Then again the hundred or so of merchants who, in the Ciillaka-Setthi 
Jdtaka,^ come to buy up the cargo of a newly arrived ship, have not formed 
any union, bul are apparently each trying to “score off his own bat,’* no 
loss than the pushful youth who forestalled them.'^ 


In the same way we do not find any indication of syndicate or federation 
or any agreement existing between the out-goinp traders on board a common 
ship. The 500 fellovr-tradors on board the ill-fated ships in the Valdhassa^ 
and Pandara^ Jdtakas^ or the 700 who were lucky enough to have Supparaka 
as their pilot, ’ ® or those others who are so often mentioned as sailing away to 
far-off lands for trading purposes:’* in all these instances we do not hear 
anying like a close organisation, “beyond the fact that there was concerted 
action in chartering one and the same vessel.” Wo cannot say whether 
these occasional combines wore in any way similar to the joint-stock 
ventures of the chartered trading companies of England in the 16th and 
]7th centuries. But they were at least the precursors of co-operative 
enterprises, the Sambhuyasamutthdnam of the Dharma Sutras^^ and 
Kautillya, ’ ’ which lay down definite rules for such organisations. 

We have several references to merchants entering into partnerships, either 
permanent or on specified occasions only. Thus the Kutavdnija Jdtaka^* 
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iaforms us that two merchants entered into partnership and took five 
hundred waggons of merchandise from Benares to the country-districts* 
Similarly we read in the MaJi&mnija Jdtaka^ that a number of merchants 
went into a temporary partnership. Another, the Serivanija Jataha,^ also 
relates the story of two merchants trading in partnership. The Ouffila 
JdtaJca^ again indicates concerted action, in work and play. Also the 
horse-dealers, of whom we read so frequently^ as coming from the North and 
selling their horses, apparently carried on their business jointly. It is 
likely that the trading in company may have been undertaken to prevent 
mutual under-selling or the cornering of any wares. 

We do not know as to how the agreements among partners, if any, were 
drawn up.® But there is at least room for infeiring that there were some 
elementary principles for the partners to abide by as the legendary story in 
the Kutavdnija ddiaka,"^ already referred to, shows. It is related that two 
merchants called respectively the “Wise” and the ‘‘Wisest” entered into 
partnership and took 600 waggons of merchandise from Benares to the coun¬ 
try-side, where they disposed ofi their wares, returning afterwards with the 
proceeds to the city. When the time for dividing came, the Wisest said, “1 
must have a double share.” “Why so ?” asked the Wise. “Because while 
you are only wise, I am the wisest. And Wise ought to have onlj one share 
to the Wisest’s two.” “But wo both had an equal interest in the stock-in- 
trade and in tlie oxen and waggons. Why should you have two shares ?” 
“Because I am Wisest.'' And so they talked away till lliev fell to quarrelling, 
until at last they made an equal division. This may bo taken to sliow ® that, 
while it was reeoanised as a general |irinoiplo that profits should be propor¬ 
tionate to the share one contributes to the stock-in-rrade, the idea of awarding 
special share for greater skill in business was not altogether unknown. 

What then was the position of the Setthi (mod. Seth) who constantly 
figures in the stories ? Certainly, it was very high and 
THE SETTHL respectable both in the Court and outside.® The title isefthi 
{Sresfhin : Best: Chief) itself, rendered as “Treasurer” with¬ 
out much justification, may possibly imply headsliip or a representative 
character over some class of industry or trading.' ° Fick is probably right 
in alluding to him as a representative of the Commercial Community. *' The 
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word surely implied an office (fUna) held during life: it was hereditary.’ 
He appears to have a double role—that of an official and a rich trader. In 
his official capacity he attends to the king {rdjujx^ham) daily.* He takes 
formal permission of the king when he wants to renounce the world® or give 
away his wealth to charity.® 

But his part as a rich and influential merchant prince is much more pro¬ 
nounced than his part as an official. A SettM living in Benares engages in 
trade and drives a caravan of five hundred waggons;® also wo find mention of 
geffhis living in the provinces and in the country side. ® There also tlioir wealth 
and influence are great. Leaving aside the conventional statement of his 
wealth as eight hun^ millions (antikoiimbhavo)'' we find that the seUhis 
had, in their possession, nice houses with gorgeous coaches, servants and 
herdsmen. • Sometimes they also possessed rice-fields.» Tt follows from this 
that “we have to look upon tho seffhis not only as tradesmen but also as 
cattle-rearing and land-cultivating owners of the soil”’® There might bo a 
chief (maM) setthi and an amisetthi or subordinate offioor.' ’ 
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DISTRIBUTION 

I T IS THE DISTRIBUTION of produced wealth which has been the main 
guiding factor in the struggle for existence among the difiEerent members 
of the society, from times immemorial. 

The fundamental problems in the economics of Distribution are the divi- 
sion of accumulated wealth between the various members of the community 
and of the annual income between its different members. 

Though the stories often speak of persons of colossal wealth like the 
Seffhis or the rich Brahmanas, we will not be justified in holding, in general, 
that there existed startling inequalities in private property as they exist to¬ 
day. The extraordinary opulence of the kings, the Sefthis or the rich Brah- 
manas, was, perhaps, an exception, if not an imaginary thing. Big fortunes 
could not arise owing to the much simpler conditions prevailing in the econonuo 
life in those days. Very often all the factors of production were controlled 
by the same person (or persons) and, in such cases, all the shaies of the produce 
practically went to him. Both in the case of peasant-proprietors and the 
small-scaled handicraftsmen, they supplied the labour as well as the small 
capital required, and were themselves the organisers. So, on the whole, 
the question of distribution does not appear to have been so acute or 
embarrassing as it did become at a later stage of the evolution of society. 
Still, however, the study of the various questions involved would reveal 
something which would not be described as harmonious or satisfactory. 

The fundamental principles which govern the distribution of ‘^national 
dividend*’ are two, viz,, “that each sharer should bo remunerated on the prin¬ 
ciple of productivity, i.c., according to the services rendered or the amount of 
utility created by its services, and secondly by basing remuneration on the 
personal and human needs of every member of the community.”* Let us see 
how far and in what manner these principles are applicable to the con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the /ata^-period, as regards rent, wages, interest or 
profit. 

The question of the ownership of land in Ancient India is very much 
disputed, 2 of course owing to the apparently contradictory 
BENT. statements and views contained in the literature of Ancient 

India. Our Jdtakas do not at all bother about this problem. 
What they reveal is, as has already been noticed, that the right of individual 
property in land, implyiug the powers of use and alienation by way of sale, 
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gift, mortgage etc* was well developed. ’ Certain customary rules regarding 
tlie prescription, limitation and adverse possession, in regard to the ownership 
and tenure of land, must have been current, and acted upon. 

The general system of tenure under which land was held in those days 
seems to have boon much similar to the present-day permanent raiyatwdrl 
system. The ryot or the kutumbika possessed, according to immemorial cus¬ 
tom, a right of possession and hereditary occupation in the land so long as 
he paid the rent that was due. This is, of course, peasant-proprietorship.* 

The amount of rent depended mainly on custom. Simple as the condi¬ 
tions of those days were, the share of the produce from land which went to 
the kmg must hero be treated as rent. The productiveness of land must 
have been understood to depend upon its fertility, both natural and acquired, 
and on its accessibility, as determined by its proximity to a market and the 
cost of transport. ^ Productivity was, no doubt, a factor in the determination 
of the actual rent of any plot, but not the sole factor. Ecnt was not due 
to mere difference between the produce of any particular plot end the plot 
on the margin of cultivation, as the Ricardian doctrine supposes, but was, 
more or loss, a definite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
subject to enhancement or reduction, and in that case custom was set aside 
in preference to the whim of the king or his officer. 

We cannot say for certain whether there was any inter-relation between 
rent and prices. In fact, we have no indication whatsoever of anything like 
violent rise and fall in prices. 

Rents were, usually, paid in kind.^ At the time of the reaping of crops, 
or sometime after, the representative of the king, the tax-collector (BaUsd- 
dhaka, Niggahaka, etc,) used to bo present in the fields, and a division of the 
produce was made between the king (raHhobhaga) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who represented his family. This system seems to have been somewhat 
advantageous, inasmuch as if and when crops failed, the peasant could secure 
remission, or at least postponement of the rent. ® 


1. Thus remarks Prof. Hangaswami: ^‘Whothor wc auuept or not the theory of an original 
or ultimate State-ownership of ail land, individual ownership of a permanent character must 
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5. J., U, p. 135. 
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Thus, ezoepting the general share of the king, probably one-sixth of the 
gross produce, and barring occasional extractions by the tax-collectors, the 
whole of the produce was available for distribution among the toilers of the 
soil themselves.^ 

We have already become familiar with the two t)^es of labourers, the 
hirelings or the wage-earners and the slaves {ddsakammakarctey 
WAGES. The craftsmen were, so to say, self-reliant and independent 

labourers. The wages of a craftsman were the price for the 
article sold, which included all elements of expenses of production with w^hich 
modem economic analysis has made us familiar.^ Similarly, in the large 
majority of oases of peasant propri*'tors where no added labour was required, 
the wages, as we understand the tenn today, did not exist. In both the 
cases, the instruments of labour, as already stated— land, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, the workshop, the tools—wore the instruments of labour of single 
individuals, small and circumscribed. The producer was the labourer himself 
i.e., there was no need to appropriate the product. The worker’s property 
in the product was based upon liis own labour. This was no wage—^labour. 
And even where external help was used, it was, as a rule, of little importance 
and very generally was compensated by something other than wages. The 
domestic servants, the ddsas, of course, boarded and lodged with their emplo¬ 
yers. The assistants or apprentices to craftsmen worked less for board and 
wages than for education and training, in order that they might become 
master-craftsmen themselves. 

This was the general rule. But society had far adv^anced from the pure 
primitive stage. Wage-labour had come to be recognised.® We have seen 
labourers {Icammakaras: bhatakas) working for wage, for hire. The labourers 
were hired on the farm.^ They were generally paid their wages in kind.® 
The country being mainly agricultural, demand for hired labour on the farm 
was necessarily little, and consequently wages were low and non-progressive. 
They were not at all in proportion to the work done. 

In the case of those other labourers who worked for hire, we find thai the 
wages they received were haidly sufficient for their bare subsistence. The 
mdsaka or one-fourth of a copper pa'^ that the hired labourer received® could 


1. In those days, when competition did not devitalise man’s labour, such institutions as 
peasant-proprietorship had a Iwnetioent effect upon mankind. Remarks Prof. P. N. Banerjea: 
“The economic and moral \alue of the system of poasant-proprietorshij) is immense, and thaxo 
oan be no surer moans of improving the condition of the Indian cultivator than to confer on 
him at least limited rights of property.**—op. ctf., p. 131. The best way, however, in 
collectivising the land, as Russia shows. 

2. J., 11, p. IS* Subbarao, op. cit, p. 77. 


_ , - _alongside w 

slave-iabour. But the embryo could duly develop into the capitalistic mode of pioduotion 
only when the neoessaiy historical pre-conditions had been furnished.”—^foeiolism; Sowai/ic 

0. j.,iu,p.44e( 
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not have been sufficient for his happy living, even if the purchasing power of 
a copper pana was high, as is sometimes suggested. ^ At the most, it could 
supply the worker with a good meal, or a little garland or some drink. It is 
expressly and often mentioned with regard to the day-labourers: ‘‘he (or she) 
lived a hard life on workman’s wages —{bhatim Icatvd hiccena jivatiy*^ 

There was of course no question of any connection between prices and 
wages. Wages were, more or less, fixed by custom. 

Loans and usury are as old as the Vedic times and perhaps much 
older. Rnam or debt is repeatedly mentioned, from the 
INTEREST. Rgveda onwards, having apparently been a normal condition 
among the Vedic Indians the Law-Books^ and the 
KautiUya^ are of course much more, elaborate on the subject. 

The Jdtakas also show that loans were common.® In one story.there 
is a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender {i'ndyika ): “a patron, in enab¬ 
ling a huntsman to br'tter himself, names money-lending {imddnmn), together 
with tillage, trade and harvesting as four honest callings.” But the character 
of the money-lender, as profit-mongoring, evading any legal or customary rate 
of interest, is also recognised, in as much as hypocritical ascetics are accused 
of practising this profession.® 

But this is all general. We do not know as to how' and under what oir- 
curastanees money w^as lent and wbat the interest on that money was.® The 
terra which appears in tlie Law Books as usury— vrddhi, vaddhi —is found,*® 
meaning profit or interest. The practice of borrowing money {immdddya: 
inam gahetvd) seems to have been almost universal. That the rates of interest 
were high or that the creditor {indyika) was intent on profit-mongering may bo 
inferred from this unmistakable fact that the familiar figure of the embarrassed, 
even desperate debtor (dhdranako) flits across the pages of the Jdtakas, *' A 
bankrupt invites his creditors to bring their debt sheets {impan'^ni : mod. 
hhuts) for settlement, only to drown himself before their very eyes. * ^ Another 
flies away to a forest,*® Anxieties of a debtor were indeed many. Freedom 

1. Pran Xath, op, cit., pp. 148-9. 

2. J., I, pp. 421, 475 ; IT, p. 139; III, pp. 180; 325; 406, 444, 440. Even to-day, the 
wage-worker’s plight is anything but satisfactory; tho average wage cannot be more than 
.3 annas per diem for the able-bodied ‘unskilled’ labourer, leaving aside some large Industrial 
towns and cities. 

3. Vedic Index, I, pp. 109-110. 

4. SeeC.H./.,I,pp.287^; J. B, O, B, 8,,yi,pp, U7 ff, 

5. Arthaidatra, III. 11; Kangaswaxni, op, cit, pp. 108 jf. 

0. J.. I, p. 321; IV, pp. 46,184-G. 63; 260; 280-G. 7-8 ; V,p. 110-G. 18. 

VI, pp. 178; 193-G. 840. 

7. J., IV, p. 432# G-112. Cf, Qmtama, X. 0; XI, 21. 

8. J., IV, p. 184-G. 63. 

9. See for the rates of interest in the Law Books, J, B, 0, R, 8, VI, pp, 117#; Rangaswami 
0 ®. cU,, pp. 107 ft ; Afihaidstra, III, 11. The rate may have ranged from 15 to 00 per cent. 
N. N. Law, Ancient Hindu Polity pp. 170#. This would point to a relative scarcity of loan 
capital 

10. VI, p. 18# 

11. J,, IV, pp. 46, 266; VI, pp. 178, 246-G. 1097. 

12. 0., IV, p. 260; Of, Milii^padho, p. 131; 0. H, I*, p, 218. 

13. J., VI, p. 178* 
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from debts {immoJckho) ^as not easy, though desired.’ Only a debts-freed 
man was considered fit for renunciation,^ and that the reason why it was 
felt necessary to debar any candidate who was a debtor from admission to the 
Buddhist Sometimes the poor borrower, perhaps the cultivator or 

the small artisan, becomes heavily indebted, and the debt often runs through 
the life of the borrower and is inherited by his heirs {peitilcaw inaw*) 
much in the same way as today. 

There is very little to be said on this paii in the shares of the dividend. 

Agriculture, as a money-making process, has never been a 
PROFITS. profitable business. And as to the manufactures also, we 
have seen that tliev WTie on a very small scale and therefore 
could not possibly secure anything like a good profit. It is very difficult to 
trace out exactly from the stories that class of middlemen whom the 
economists call the entrepHnevt. These men stand between the producer 
and the trader. They purchase wholesale the surplus produce from the 
producers and sell it io the petty businessmen. Perhaps the only men from 
the Jdtakas who can correspond to these middle-men were the rich Setihis 
and the rich traders who travelled from place to place, both on land and 
sea. The daring vouth of the (Utllala-Seifhi Jdtala ® buying ofi the w'hole 
of the ship’s cargo and selling i1 of[ to different merchants of Ihe city 
might be regarded as a typical entrepreneur. He snatched a heavy profit, 
indeed ; the Setthis, and the Vdnija^ should also belong to this class of middle¬ 
men. 

Wo can well sec that the problem of Distiibution was not at all an intri¬ 
cate one as it is today. The iudustiies of the country, including agriculture, 
were small-scaled. And tlie factors of production, being very often controlled 
by the same person, all the shares would naturally go to him.® 

1. J., IV, p. 280-00, 7-8, 

2. J., VT, p. 18—Q. 44 ht, pabajja evavh vannitarh ” 

3. Makavagga, 1, 40; See C JI / , I, p 218. 

4. J., VI, p. 193-0. 840. 

5. J.,I,pp. 120,fir. 

6. The present-day inequitable distribution of wealth and its effects are thus generalised: 
“The unduly large share of the national dividend, possessed by the rich, produces in them grave 
faults of character and pur])ose which make them indifferent administrators of the capital 
without which labour is powerless. The unduly small share of the national dividend possessed 
by the poor is the source of a stream of moral and physical evils which mingling with the waters 
01 death which descend from the high levels of luxury produce effects whose causation is only 
obscure as long as we neglect the study of the Error of Distribution !“ Money, RkMs and 
Poverty, p. 162, 



CHAPTER III 

EXCHANGE 


‘‘Merchants through hope seek treasure far and wide, 
And taking ship on ocean’s billows ride ; 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no more 
Or else escaping, their lost wealth deplore” 

—Sudhdbhojana Jdtalca. ’ 

‘The ocean ever ebbs away 
And fills again the self-same day.” 

—Samudda Jdtalca. ^ 


ITIrade was carried on briskly by land as well as by sea. The inland and 
X overland trade seems to have been extenrive. It was important in 
itself and also served as a feeder to the sea-trade. Benares was indeed 
the chief industrial and commercial centre in those early days. From it 
passed the great trade-routes to and from all directions on land and water. 


Prom oast to west {pubbantd apamntam)^ is of course a general term 


INLAND 

TBADE. 


for the great trade-route that passed through different 
stages. Taking Benares as the centre of this route we can 
trace out the different stages through which the traffic was 


carried on. Leaving out Tamalitti on the extreme east coast which was 


undoubtedly a great port,^ but which does not appear in the stories, we 


see that Campa was the next great trading Centre from the east. We 


know that traders from there sailed to Suvauuabhumi,® probably passing 
through Tamalitti. On land Campa was joined with Mithila, the Videhan 
Capital.® But further west, along the river Ganges, came the great centre 
Benares.^ On land Benares had busy trade relations with Ujjenl.® 
The route, probably, passed through KosambT and the Ceti country, as we 


1. J., V, p. 401-G. 244. The oversea trade between India and the neighbouring oonntries 
existed from veiy early times, even before the time of the Veda$ which contain numerous 
references to it. See Vedic Index, I, p. 462; II, pp. 431-3. See also P. T. Srinivas Aiyangar, 
Trade in India. I. H. <?., I, pp. 603jJT; II, pp. 38 ff. 

2. J., n, p. 442-~G. 138. 

8. J., I, pp. 08, 368; III, p. 502; V, p. 471. 

4* Cf. Law, Q. E. B,, p. 69. The branch of the celebrated Bodhi tree waa taken from this 
port to Ceylon. 

5. J., VI, pp. 84#. 

6. J., VI, p« 82. The distance between the two is said to have been 60 leagues (ycjanaa). 

7. The defaulting wood-wrighte of the Samuddm&iHm J&tahi, J., IV, p. 169, reach an 
ooean-island from Benares. From here also SaAkha, the* Br&hma^ goes to Suvauuabhumi: 
IV, p. 15. P&taliputta (Patna), coming between (hJapft and Benares, is not mentioned in the 
8t(^es. It waa periiaps a very small village at that ume as testified by Buddha himself. 
See IHgha NihUya II, 86. The celebrated Viihkhft iompeyed from Camp& to Sr&vasti by boat 
Ti6shwT<ilw,pp. 115-6. 

a J., n, p. 24a 

89 
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have mention at least of a high way from Benares to Ceti. ’ On this 
side, the route branched ofi to Rajagaha.* From Videha to Gandhara was a 
very brisk traffic. ® It was largely by river, and must have passed through 
Benares. To reach Kampilla or further still to Indapatta from Mithila,^ one 
must have had to follow up this route upto Payaga, and then sail up the river 
Ganges, while the Yamuna might carry him up to Madhura. Further west¬ 
ward the journey would again be overland to Sindha, whence came large im¬ 
ports in horses and asses® and to Sovira and its ports. Northward (uttara- 
patha) lay the great trade-route connecting India with central and western 
Asia, by way of Taxila (Takkasila) in Gandhara near Rawalpindi and presum¬ 
ably also of Sagala in the Panjab.® Now this was the route which passed 
through the great desert (maruJcantdra )—60 leagues wide^—probably the 
sandy desert of Rajputana—of which we read so often. Caravans crossed 
this desert day in and day out. “The tradesman,’’ says Fick,® “who goes 
about the country with his caravan is in fact a t3rpieal figure in our narratives 
and, according to the statements in these, caravan traffic cannot have been 
small, either with regard to the distance traversed or with regard to wares 
carried.” Thus we see that big trade-routes, through rivers and deserts, 
crossed the land in all directions and carried on an exchange of goods {bhan- 
^m) between the several and widely different parts of India. 

So much for the inland and overland trade. 

As regards reverinc traffic and sea-trade also, we have some notices, 
“The pleutifulness of groat navigable waterways in Northern India allows us 
to assume an early development of internal maritime trade.”® Well-known 
sea-ports like Bharukaccha (Broach) ’ ® and the sea-board of Sovira, ’ ’ on the 
west and Kavirapattana,' ^ and the less-known ones like Karambiya, ’ ® Gamb- 
hlra’ ^ and Soriva’ ® on the south and oast are mentioned. Supparaka might 


1. J., I, pp. 263-4. Probably this route from Benares to Ujjeni met at Kosambi the 
great ‘North to South-West Road’ from Savatthi to Patitthana, given in the 8uUa Nip&ta 
verses 1011-3—SftvatthT, Saketa, Kosamb! Vedisa, Gonaddha, Ujjeni, Mahissatl and Patitthfina. 
See Buddhist India, ^ 103. !l^m Ujjeni to Bajagaha the way lay though Kosambi— Mahd 
vagga, VllI, 1,27. From Mahissati to Bharukaccha was an easy way along the Narmadft. 

2. J.,I.p. 466. 

3. J.. Ill, p. 365. 

4. J..VI.P. 447. 

6. J., I, W. J.24, 178, 181; 11, pp. 31, 287; V, pp. 259-60; VI, p. 266. 

6. C. H.i, 1., p, 214. We cannot say by which route the 100 league distance between 
S&gala and Kus&vati, if this be true, was traversed by Kusa, J., V, p. 290. 

7. J., I, pp. 99,108. {Satfhiyojanalcafh marukantarafh.) 

8. op. cit, p. 272. According to the Tibetan Tales, p. 99, JIvaka’s journey from TakkasU& 
to Bfijagaha lay through Bhadramkara city, Udumbara city, BohitaLi. land, Mathurft city, 
Yamun& river and Vaii^al! city, corresponding more or less to the outline drawn above. 

9. Fick, op. cit.., p. 270. 

10. J.. Ill, pp. 126-7,188,190-0. 67; IV, pp. 137-42. 

11. J., Ill, p. 470. 

12. J., IV, p. 238. See Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 years ago quoted by Subbaxao 
op, cU,, p. 81, Jf. 

18. J.,V,p.76. 

U. J.,I,p.239. 

15. J., 1, p. Ill- It is presum^ that this Seriva is identical with the Seariy&pn^ mentioned 
in a votive lajb)e on the Barhut Stupa, See Baroa, Barhut Inscriftiom, pp. 32, 130, 
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also be added to the list. ’ The great rivers served as commercial routes and 
royal roads connected the important cities. Thus it was practicable to reach 
any of these ports, from inland towns like Caihpa and even Benares, as we 
have seen. A brisk coastal trade must also have been maintained between 
the sea-port towns themselves. ^ 

And as to the sea-faring activities of the people of that age there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt.® We have ample references, how- 
ever meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade 
was carried on between India and the neighbouring countries, 
on the west and the east. 

In the Valdhassa-Jdtaka/ which reminds us of the sirens and other akin 
creatures, we are told the fate of five hundred ship-wrecked traders, who fall 
in the hands of she-goblins {yakkhinis) in Tarhbapanni or Ceylon. Again in the 
Sankha Jdtaka^ we have a figure of a ship-wrecked man on a voyage from 
Benares to Suvanijabhumi or Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the 
Silanisamsa Jdtaka^ we see a sea-faring nymph as helmsman bringing ship¬ 
wrecked people from off the sea to Benares by river. 

Similarly we hear, in the Mahdjanaka JdtakaJ of merchants who sailed 
from Campa bound for Suvaunabhumi, the groat trading centre, to which 
traders even from Bharukaccha® wont, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
(Tambapanni) port: for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, 
and one associated with ports around which Odyssean legends had grown up.® 
The now well-known undoubtedly points out to the exis¬ 

tence of commercial intercourse between India and Babylon through the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. But the most important of all these is the Suppdraka Jdtaka^ ’ 
which records, though in the usual mystic manner, the perilous adventures on 
the high seas undergone by a company of traders who sailed from the seaport 
town of Bharukaocha, in a vessel imder the pilotage of a blind but accom¬ 
plished mariner. The story gives the names of some of the sea-points through 
which the traders passed. They were in succession as follows: 


1. J., IV, pp, 138-42. Other references to unnamed PcUpanctgdmas or sea-port towns are 
J., II, p. 1Q3; IV. p. 16. 

2. Ct, “The whole of the sea-board from Broaoh to Cape Comorin was studded with 
marts ana emporia that served as warehouses for the products of the whole of India and poured 
from their ample stores commodities of various kinds into the markets of the west.** P. V. 
Kane, in Proee^inga Ui Oriental Conference, Poona, II, p. 365. The Periplus bears ample 
testimnoy to this. 

3. See Kennedy, The Early Commerce of India with Babylon, (700-300 B.C.) J. R. A. S., 

1898, pp. 241-88: Soofi, The Periplue, pp. 228 Fiok, also, doubts trading on the high seas, 
op, cit,, p. 269. r 

4. J.,n,pp. i27jflr. 

5. J., IV, pp. 15-7. 

6. J., n, pp. 112-4. 

7. J.,VI,p.34. 

8. J., m, p. 188. 

9. a I, p. 213. 

10. J., 1I1> p. 126j0r. On thisJAIoIso, see Bfihler, Origin of The Indian Alphabet, p. 84. 

11. J., IV, pp. 138-42. 00.105*115. 
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(a) Ehuramala (6) Aggimala (c) Dadhimala {d) Nilakusamala (e) Na- 
lam&la and (/) Valabhamukha. Now from the names and the desoription 
given in the gdthds, these are clearly identifiable respectively with {a) some 
portion of the Persian Gulf, perhaps touching the south-eastern end of Arabia 
(b) the Arabian coast near Aden or some portion of the Somali-land, (b) the 
Sea, (d) Nubia on the N. E. corner of Africa, (e) the canal joining the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean and (/) the volrano-sea i.e., some portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea where volcanoes are still to be seen. ‘ Thus it shows the 
whole sea-route from Broach up to the Mediterranean passing through the 
Persian, Arabian, and the Red Seas. The trade-relawons of India with 
Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, Greece and South European countries on the 
Mediterranean are, thus, undeniable. 2 

What commodities were exported and imported 2 or what exchanged 
inland we do not clearly know. Of the inland trade we are 
EXPORTS- mostly told of five hundred waggons laden with valuable 
IMPORTS goods. Probably these loads {bhandam) contained cloths 
for which Benares was so famous. Once^ we read of rice, 
beams and other grains dropped by passing waggons. But, as pointed out by 
Subbarao,^ food-stufis could hardly have entered in those days into the trade 
between distant places. The silken robes of Kasi^ the woollen rugs of Gan- 
dhara^ and the linen cloths of Kodumbara (in the Punjab)® must have been 
some of the exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steelwork of 
Dasauua or the later Vidi^a (Bhilsa region in C. P.) was sufficiently famous to 
be distributed.® Peacocks and birds must have been included. ’ ® In general, 
**silks, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and armour, brocades, 
embroideries and rugs, perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory-work, jewellery 
and gold” were no doubt “the main articles which the merchants dealt in.” ’ ’ 

It is essential, for the growth of trade and oommerce especially, that 
there should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap 
TRANSPORT, communication or transport. Of course, in those early days 
we cannot expect much more than carts drawn by animals on 
land, simple boats on rivers and well-constructed ships on the sea. 


1. See Jayaswal, J. B, 0, R. 8,, VI, p. 195 j Infra* Oeographical Index under corres¬ 
ponding Names. 

2. See Mookerji, Indian Shipping, pp. 82 Jf. 

3. On this and generally on the whole chapter, it would be worth while comparing Prof* 
Iiasse&*8 valuable treatise on the History of Indian Commerce : trasnlated in J. B. O* R. X. 
pp. 229-316. 

4. J.,l,p.429. 

6. op. oiL, p. 80. 

6. J., n, p. 443-G. 14J; III, p. 10; V, p. 78-0. 230 j VI, pp. 49-0.194. 60-G, 325. 

7. J.,V,p.500-G. 1790. 
a IMQ.lSOh 

9. J., Ill, p. 282jOr; p. 337 ff. G. 39. 

10. J., in, p. 126 ff. Of. The BibU, Kings, X, 22. 

11., Gf. Rhyi ^^svid*, BuddM India pp. 98 jg; cj* Mookerji, Indim shippmg, p. 82# 
Lassen's Biakfrg^ |0«« 
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We find numeroufi references to roads,’ but it is not clear what sort of 
roads they were. Prof. Bhys Davids says, ‘‘There were no made roads, and 
no bridges. The carts struggled along, slowly, through the forests, along the 
tracks from village to village kept open by the peasants. The pace never ex¬ 
ceeded two miles an hour, smaller streams were crossed by gullies leading down 
to fords, the larger ones by cart ferries.’’ ^ Probably, things were not quite 
so primitive. Mention of “highways” and “royal roads” {mahdmagga: 
mahdpatha: rdjamagga) as distinguished from “bye-lanes” and “bye-road’ 
{upa-patha)^ might suggest the existence of well-constructed roads. Still 
however the conditions do not appear to have been satisfactory. Roads 
were not smooth. ** They lay through forests and deserts and beset with 
many dangers: dangers from draught, famine, wild beasts, robbers, demons, 
poisonous trees and so on.® The travellers, often, experienced want of water,® 
though wells were dug by the road-side.^ The journey of a caravan through 
desert or forest country is indeed a typical feature of our stories. The Apa- 
nnaka^ and VannupatJia^ Jdtakas throw a flood of light on the difficult way in 
wliich trade was carried on by these caravans. We are told of five kinds of 
wildernesses (kantdras) ; those infested with robbers, those in which wild 
beasts abounded, those others visited by drought, demons and famine. These 
were in reality, probably, ’ ® the five successive portions of the route over the 
deserts of Eajaputana. 

Whenever the wind blew in their teeth, they rode on in front in their 
carriage with their attendants round them, in order to escape the dust, but 
when the wind blew from behind them, then they rode in like fashion in the 
rear of the column. If it was a forest or a shaded or cool tract, the travellers 
kept on their march all the day long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering the oxen to the wheels. The oxen were made to 
lie down in the middle with the men round them. The leader of the caravan 
with the leading men of his band had to guard at night. On the day-break, 
again, the caravan started on its march.' ’ If the portion of the route was an 
empty desert, they had to travel by night. The sand of the desert grew as 
hot as a bed of charcoal embers at day time, and nobody could walk upon it. 
So they used to take firewood, water, oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and 
only travelled by night. ’ ^ At dawn they used to range their carts in a circle 


1. J.. I, pp. 98. 99, 100, 128, 225; II, pp. 3, 70, 82, H8 ; III, pp. 200, 626; V, pp. 
22, 46,266.G. 81; 313 ; VI, pp. 137, 341, 348, 380. 

2. Buddhist India, p. 98. 

3. J., I, p. 351; 11, p. 3, 70,303 j 111, p. 49 > V, p. 100, 266-0. 81 ; VI, pp. 51,179. 

4. J., I, p. 194. 

5. J., 1, pp. 98, 271, 274, 283; II, p. 335; IV, p. 185; V, pp. 22, 471, the Chaddanta 
Jdtaka, J., V, p. 46, gives a graphic description of roads that lay through jungles and other 
kinds of tracts. 

6. J., I, ppb 99,109. 

7. J.,II,p.70. 

8. J., I, p. 99 jor. 

9. i5ui p. 107 j(f. 

10. Bama, Proceedings Uh OHsmM Otmfermce, n, p. 213. 

11. J.,I,p.l01j8r. 

12. Cf, Pliny's account of the jonniey on desert on the Bed Sea border: (VI, 26): 

Schoff, Periphee, p. 232-3. * ^ 
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to form a laager^ with an awning spread overhead, and after an early meal 
used to sit in the shade all the day along. When the sun went down, they 
had their evening meal; and so soon as the ground became cool, they used to 
yoke their carts and move forward. Travelling on this desert was like voyage- 
ing over the sea: a desert-pilot {thdlaniydmaJca) had to convey them over 
by knowledge of the stars. ^ 

And the way was often insecure. Organised bands of robbers, with 
shields on their shoulders and swords in hands, lay in wait for these trades¬ 
men,* especially in the forest. And there were forest-people {atavlmukhavdst) 
at the entrance who led the caravans through the dangerous places and were 
pmd for.® 

Indeed, the way was wearisome and the process slow. The carts were 
drawn by oxen and the broad rims of their wheels were protected by iron 
bands.* The<«e carts or waggons were the ordinary Sakatas.^ But there 
were oars of richer style, no doubt. The ratha or the sukhaydmka was drawn 
by horses. It had comfortable seats.® Litters or Sivikds were used by the 
royalty and the wealthy.^ 

The great rivers did, no doubt, furnish means of communication and 
some facilities of transport. Of bridges we have no mention.® There were 
fording places® and the streams and water courses were crossed by means of 
boats. ’ ® There were canoes (ekadonikandvd) also. ’ ’ People made a living 
by conveying people and goods across the rivers. ’ * 

The maritime transport appears to have been greatly developed, though 
not devoid of its own dangers. As already noticed, sea-navigation was com¬ 
mon. Voyages were mostly undertaken for purposes of trade by companies 
of merchants,^® though passengers were also taken up.'* The ships were 
built of woodon-planks {ddruphalakdniy ® and were dependent on wind {eraka- 
vdtayuUd) for their onward journey.'® Shipbuilding was fairly advanced, 
as we have seen.' ^ As to the construction of the ships, we are told that besides 
the outer frame work, there used to be 3 masts (kupd, mod. Kuvdtharnbha), 
cordage (yottam), sails (sitath), planks {padardni) the oars and the rudders 


1. J.,i, pp. I07jer. 

2. J., IV, p. IR5.Q. 68, CJ. I, p. 283: II, p. 335, V, pp. 22, 422 
8. J,. V, pp. 22, 471. 

4. J.,IV,p. 210. 

6. J., rV, pp. 207-8 , 468. 

6. J., I, pp. 176, 202 i 11, p. 339; Ill, p. 627; IV, pp. 207-8; 458; V, p. 164. 

7. J., IV, p. 378; VI, pp. 600-G, 1797, 614-0. 1913. » » P 

8. But there was something like a causeway (setu) or raised dyke built over shoal 
water; 0 S. /., I, p. 214. 


9. J.,ni,p.230. 

10. J, n, p. 423; III, p. 230; IV, pp. 234 ; 478. 

11. J., IV, p. 466; V, p. 163; VI. p. 306; C/. Dhoni, 

12. J., l» p. 112; III, p. 230. 

13. J., n, p. 129; IV, p. 142; V, p. 75. 

14. J., n, p. Ill; III, p. 188. 

16. J., Ilf p. Ul; IV, pp. 20-0. 82; VI, pp. 34, 427. 

16. J., I, ^ 239; II, p. 112; IV, p, 20-G. 32. 

17. Mp. IWi ^,P-427. 
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(phiySritdm)aDd anchors {UtAkhdro).^ The pilot on board (niydmaha) had 
the charge of the rudder and guided the ship,® 

But there were serious dangers on the high seas. Does not the poor mother 
in one of our Jdtakas say to her son, who is bent upon sailing to a far-off 
country, that “the sea has many dangers ?”» Our stories are full of ship¬ 
wrecks, indeed. Sometimes the ship may be swallowed away by whirlpools 
(vohara)* But often the timber could not withstand the terrible force of 
their surging waves. There was a leakage. The men on board tried to bale 
the water clear.® And still, when the planks gave way, water rose and the 
ship began to sink, the crew invoked the gods.® The prayers unawailing, 
they had to catch hold of the planks to be carried wherever their fate liked, to 
unsown and dangerous places.^ 

It is interesting to notice, en passant, that the Indian mariners like the 
sea-faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of Ancient times, employed the shore¬ 
sighting birds (disdkdka) for finding the direction of land during navigation.® 

The conclusion is that transport, on the whole, was very slow, thus 
obstructing the easy exchange of goods. 

The act of exchange between producer and consumer, or between either 
SYSTEMS OP ® middleman was done in different ways. Every village 

TBANSACTION. j^ad its own resident traders. Here, for the most part 
buying and selling were done directly, i.e., between the producer and the con¬ 
sumer, probably in individual shops, or open market-place. A portion of the 
village produce was sold in the village market for local consumption, and the 
surplus, if any, was handed over to the agents in the towns and thence des¬ 
patched to trade-centres in other parts of the country, or exported out of it. 
Imported merchandise was distributed by the same machinery working in the 
opposite direction. In this process, trade passed through the hands of middle¬ 
men (vdnijd), whose existence cannot be doubted. 

Within the town as we have seen, there were special streets apportioned 
to different products.® Food-stuffs,’° green groceries," and flowers for the 


1. J., n, p. 112; III, p. 126; IV, pp, 17,21. Cf. Ac&r&iiga SStra, II, 3,1, 13-21. See the 
Boulptured figures reproduced in R. K. Mookerji, Indian Shipping. 

2. J., II, p. 112 ; IV, p. 137 ; V, p. 326; VI, pp. 326, 443. 

3. J., VI, p. nama appaaiddhihog bahu antarayiko.'* 

4. J., V,p. 259. 

6. J.,lV,p, 16. 

6. J., VI, p.. 34 **phalak&ni bhinndni, tcUo tato udahafh uggatafh, ndvdmajjhe samvdde ni- 
rnvggd mah&jam rodati paridevati nUrUtdevald namaasitti :*^—the sea is still a god with the 
sailors in India. 

7. J., I, p. no; n, pp. HI, 128; III, p. 289; IV, pp. 2, 142 ; V, p. 76; VI. p. 34. An 
interesting thing to be noticed in this connection is the precautions taken just before the 
ship'Wreok; onoe when the ship was about to sink, the man on boanl ate sugar and ghee and 
then smeared his garments with oil {meUtaadfaka telena tmkkhUvd) and put them tightly round 
him and stood loaning against the mast. J., VI, p. 34. The oil-soaked robe could resist the 
slow freezing of the body; “The competitors in swimming even today do not act otherwise :** 

S. Levi, LH. g.. VI, p. 606. 

8. J., Ill, p. 126-7, 267. Cf. ^veda, VI, 62-6. 

9. Supra, pp, 213-4 

10. See, for instance, J., I, p. 361. 

a, J., I, p. 442 J U, p. 179} m, pp* 21-2} IV, pp. 446,448-G. 119}' 44^/ 
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toyrns* were apparently brought only to the gates. Probably neAr the gates 
or outside them were also the slaughter-houses {sund) and near them the poor 
man and the king’s chef bought their meat.^ And there were the taverns 
{pSndgara: surdpam) for the sale of strong liquors.® “The workshop in the 
street was open to view, so that the bhikkhu coming into town or village for 
alms, could see fletcher and carriage-builder at work, no less than he could 
watchthe peasant on the held.’’^ Inall these shops (apowa) forming the bazaar, 
articles of various kinds were displayed for sale® or stored within (arUard- 
pam).* In most of these cases buying and selling were direct (i.e., between 
the producer and the consumer): the two notable exceptions being those of 
the green-grocers and the corn-factors. 

It is, indeed, curious that we do not find any mention or clear reference 
either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal market days, as the Hdf of 
the modem days, or fairs {mdds )—the samdjas^ or fetes do not appear to 
have included any kind of market.® 

Another way in which the exchange of goods was carried out was by 
hawking, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for the buyers. Hawkers 
roamed about in the streets with their wares just as at present® and travelled 
from place to place’® with their goods on a donkey” or on a barrow.’® 
Horses were taken for sale to kings by the sellers. ’ ® 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that there grew up some 
market-towns (nigamagdmas)^* “which served as centres of trade in a 
locality as the name implies and were the natural corrolary of the specialized 
industries of the villages” noticed before. ’ ® They sometimes grew up at 
the entrances of great cities like Mithia.’ ® 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business transaction 
of the day. ’ ’ "The border merchant served as a sort of entrepot. Merchants 
in the capital cities established relations with the merchants on the border. ’ ® 
They would load their carts with local produce and give orders to men in charge 
to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for the wares in 


1. J., 1, p. 120; IV, p. 82; VI, p. 276-G. U97. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 100, 378; V, p. 458; VI, pp. 62, 276-0.1196 ; 334. 

3. J., h ^.^12^^262, 269, 350; II, pp. 427, 431; IV, pp. 116, 223; V, p. 13; VI, p. 328. 

6.’ J.. II, p. 267; lil, pp. 198, 199-G. 77; IV, p. 488; VI, p. 29. 

6. J., 1, p. 360; in, p. 406. 

7. See for instance J., 1, p. 423; ITI, p. 442. 

8. C, jy./., I, p. 215. 

9. X. If PP* 111. 206; II, p. 424; III, pp. 21, 283. 

10. J.,ra,p.64. 

a. J*. 11. pp. 109410. 

12. J.9 IV, p. 333, 

13. J*. 1. p. 121; II. pp. 31, 287. 

14. J.» 1. p* 205; II, pp. 226, 232; III, pp. 21, 283. Cf, ArthfUdstra, II, 1. {Panffapatkma) 

16. Sttprmp.214. ^ , 

16, J., VI, p. 330, Subbarao, eU., p. 79. 

17, J* 9 1 # pp. 121, S44.3‘? pp* 31]f387,^ 

18, J.,1,^481. 
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their Bhops/** or for money.* The wares obtained at the border were 
probably forest produce and also possibly goods of other countries.* 

As already said, the exchange between producers and consumers or 
between either and a middleman was a 'Tree** bargain. 
PRICES. There were no fixed prices.^ Owing to slow transport, 

individualistic and small production and primitive machinery, 
supply was hampered. But nothing prevented the producer or the dealer 
from prevailing by competition* and also by adulteration, and knavery 
(Mtahdn),^ and thus bringing about an equation with a demand “which 
was largely compact of customary usage and relatively unaffected by the 
swifter fluctuations termed fashion.’’^ Merchants were well-known for 
bragging {vilcattham).^ 

We may also note some practicas of a more developed competition known 
to-day as “dealing in futures” or “cornering.” We have already noticed the 
instance of the daring youth of Benares. Receiving the earliest intimation 
of the arrival of a ship in port, he proceeded to buy it up whole-sale on credit 
and thus established a “corner” in foreign produce which sent up prices to his 
immense profits.® The same youth had, sometime before, sent up the price 
of grass by a “limitation of output” in agreement with other “producers.”*® 
In another instance two dealers in pots and pans apportioned the streets be¬ 
tween themselves, each to hawk in his own district, and tliey also agreed that 
*‘one might try the streets which the other had already been into.”* * 

Haggling over prices seems to have been not an uncommon feature of the 
times.* * We however hear of a dealer who regards this haggling as a “killing 
work.”** 


J. J., I, pp. 370, 378. 

2. J., I, p. 404. 

3. Subbarao, op. n't., p. 80. 

4. J., T, p. 98. 

5. J., m,pp. 282jSr; GG.84j0r. 

6. J., VI, pp. 110-G. 463; I13-GG. 479-80; 236; Cf, Brahmajala euttmta, Dialoguea of 
the Buddha, T, p. 6 n.; Uvasagadasdo, p. 18. Kudatullaku4am&na: tappadiruvOiga, 

7. C. H. I p. 210. The principle by which the margin is pushed lower in response tp 
increased demand is sought to be recognized in the following gdthd,. 

“A wild and savage cow that we 

Had never milked before; 

Wo milked to-day; demand 

For more milk grows ever more and more.** J,, V, p. )05-G* 834. 

Subbarao, op, cit., p. 01 n. 

8. J., V, p. 426.G. 290. 

9. J., T, pp. 121-2. Mrs. Rhys Davids remarks; “The outlay in this case for a carriage, a 
pavilion at the Benares docks, men {purisd), and ushers {pafih&r&) must have cut deep into his 
last profit of 1000 coins, but he was 20.000 per cent to the good as the result of it! After this 
the profit of 200 and 400 per cent reaped by the traders (J. I. p. 109) falls a little flat.*’ C. H. /. 
I, p. 210. Such economic thrills are indeed rare in Ancient In^n literature and in life. 

10. J., I, p. 121; Cf, Si^barao, op, cit., p. 81 and v, Cf. Kau^ilya, Arikai&sira, IV, 2. 

11. J., I, pp. 111-2. Dividing the streets,” is well known among the costor-mongers of 
London: Subbarao, op. cit., p. 81 n. 

12. J., I, pp. Ill ff; 196; IT, pp. 222, 289, 424 ff; VI, p. 113-0. 479. (aggahena aggafk 
ka/gafh hd^yanti). 

13. X, I, p. 99. Cf, BgVeda, IV, 24, 9. The king madaids purchases under special oondi- 
He hod a valer {aggh&pt^a) “who used to value liorses, elephants and like and 
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But it is not improbable that custom and fair-play-sense may have settled 
price to a great extent. Prices were fixed in terms of money, though ref¬ 
erences to goods exchanged between parties are not imknown. ’ Generally 
however barter was replaced by the use of a metal currency to which we are 
now coming. 

Money, as a medium of exchange, was in use in India from very early 
times.* The Jdtakas leave no doubt whatever as to the use 
CURRENCY. of coins as currency in exchange, Mrs. Rliys Davids rightly 
observes: “The Buddhist literature reveals a society having 
the full use and enjoyment of plentiful coinage. The worth of every 
marketable commodity, from a dead mouse and a day at the festival, up to 
all kinds of fees, pensions, fixed loans, stored treasure and income, is stated 
in figures of a certain coin and its fraction and that is either explicitly 
stated or implied to be Kahdpar^.'^^ 

Several Jdtakas^ mention a specific class of coins, viz., the nikkhas which 
were surely golden coins, as expressly stated in some of the gathas;"^ nikkhas 
were not the only class of gold coins Icnown to the Jdtakas. We frequently 
meet with an expression in which the words hirafti^a and savanna are associa¬ 
ted together.® Dr. Bhaudarkar rightly inf(‘rs that suoarm in this, as in other 
places whore it is associated with Mranya, must stand not for “gold’' but a 
“type of gold coins.”’ We also read, in the stories, of gold coins of a still small¬ 
er denomination, viz., the Suvanna-mdsakas.^ As wc shall see, nidsa was a 
unit in the weight system of Indian coinage which differed in weight according 
as the coin was of gold, silver or copper. A suvanm-mdsaka was therefore a 
gold coin equal to one mdsa in weight according to the standard of gold 
coinage.® Thus we see that in the days of the Jdtakas, no less than three 
t 3 rpes of gold coins were current. Of the lowest value was the mdsaka, of a 
higher denomination was the Suvanna, and of a still higher denomination, 
the nikkha. 

The most frequent mention, however, is that of a class of coins called 
kahdpanas {skt. Kdrsdpanasy^ This kuhdpana appears to have been of three 
varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and copper,' * though gold kahd- 

1. J., l, pp. 103, 109, 377-8 ; IT, p. 247 ; VI, p. 5] 9. ~ 

2. See Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numimnatics, pp. 1G7 jgT. 

3. J. R. E. 8 ., 1901, p. 318; also J. R. A. 8., 1901, p. 876. 

4. J., I, pp. 376, 370-0. 88; IV, pp. 224, 227-00. 63, 60; 400; O. 228. 401-0. 229-230; 
VJ, pp. 462-0. 1630;404—G. 1638; 646, 547. 

6. J., IV, p. 227-G, 63, 66. Bhandarkar, op. eit, pp. 47-50. On the niphas of the 
as being golden coins, see Kai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, in Proceedings, Uh Oriental 
Conference p,p. 711-22* 

0. J., VI. pp. 69,186; 462, 493-0. 1742. 

7 Op» cit, p. 61, Cf Manu, VIII, 137. 

8, J.. IV, pp. 106, 107; V, p. 164. 

9, Of the Tomarka of Br. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 53; Arthaidetra, U, 19; 5 seeds of 
Gtt04d«al Suvannmdw, 

10. J., I, PP* ^78, 48^3; U, pp. 20, 247, 305, 424; III pp. 448; IV, pp. 138. 378; 

449; VI,pp.m40[i 

11. qf. Simim taf at Uilill quoted by iraMadwkar, op. 8h 
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pam is very seldom referred to. Thus in the Gamani-canda Jdtaka^ where 
the pair of oxen and the horse are priced at 24 and 1000 hahapanas respecti¬ 
vely, they must be silver kahapanas “as copper or gold hahdpanas would be 
too low or too high a price to pay for those animals.”^ 

On the Kahdpana, Prof. Rapson’s remarks make everything clear : “To 
both of the standard coins in question, the silver purdna of 32 ratis and the 
copper pana of 80 ratis, the same name kdrsdpam was sometimes applied. 
This double use of the term was probably in ancient times only confusing 
whenever the currency of one district had to be compared with that of 
another. We may gather both directly from the statements of the Law Books, 
and more generally from the study of the coins, that in Ancient India silver 
and copper coinages were often independent of each other and circulated in 
different districts. A copper currency was not necessarily regarded as merely 
auxiliary to the silver currency ; but a copper standard prevailed in some 
districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. The word kdr§dpana, 
therefore, may in any particular district be supposed to moan the standard 
coin whether of silver or copper.” ^ 

The Jdtaka stories also give us the various token coins of this standard. 
We have kahdpana, addha-kahdpana, pdda-kahdpam, mdsaka, addha-mdsaka^ 
and kdkanikd ^—almost the lowest money-piece of the day.® The kahdpania 
(whether of silver or copper) and its smaller tokens mentioned above, were 
quite intimately connected not only with the commercial life but also with 
the daily intercourse of the period. Whether these instruments of exchange, 
constituting of course a currency of standard and token coins, were issued 
and regulated by any Central Authority or by private guilds we have no 
means to ascertain. 

We must here note the purchasing power of money or in other words 
PURCHASING prices of ordinary commodities. A pair of oxen was 
POWER. worth 24 kahdpams,'^ a nice plump dog is bought 

for one kahdpam ,^ a decent ass is had for eight kahdpanas,^ a fish 

1. J., 11, pp. 305-6. 

2. Cf. Bhandarkar, op. cU., p. 78; Cf. Pran Nath, op. cit., p. 109. The silver kahdpanoi 
were later called Purdnae and dharanas / op. cit., pp. 82,92. 

3. Catalogue of Indian coins Andhras and K^irapas : Intro, pp. olxxix-x. K&r^dpana 
appears to have bwn so called, beoausein weight it conformed to one Aar^a, or 80 or 146 *4 
grains as computed by Cunningham. The Kahapanas are also identitied with the punch—marked 
coins found all over India in great abundance ; Bhandarkar, op. cit.. p. 96. For example see 
Buddhist India, p. 106. 

4. J., Ill, p. 448; Cf, also I, p. 340. 

6. J., I, p. 120; VI, p. 346; Cf. UUarddhyayana Sutra, VII, 11. Cowryshells (eippikdni) 
are also mentioned once in a pMd: J.,I, p. 425-G. 109, but perhaps not as anything still having 
ourrency. 

6. Kautiiya has hBli'^kdkini as the lowest copper coin: Arthasdsira, II, 12. From the 
Qahgamdla JdkUea, J., Ill, p. 448, it appears that a Pddohhahidpana equalled something more 
than 4 mdsoto; and curiously enough the commentary on the FiaayoJPi/ote, as pointed out by 
Dr. Bhandarkar, triis us that in the time of Bithbis&ra, five misdkas equalled one Pdda i op, 
si*., pp. 111.2,0/. also U.H./., I, p. 218. 

7. J., n, pp. 805-6. 

8. J.,]^p.247. 
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is worth 7 mdsakas only a bundle of grass, again, fetches one mdsaka^ 
and for the same small coin can be had a jar of liquor two poor lovers 
buy a garland, perfume and strong drink with one mdsaka a piece of meat 
can be had for an addhamdsaka or even a kdhanikd^ and dead mouse is 
also purchashed for a kdkanikd.^ Similarly a mdsaka or an addhamdsaka is 
the daily wage of a day-labourer,^ as noticed before. To hire a carriage in 
Benares by the hour cost 8 kahdpanas.^ For the services of a young bull 
to pull 600 carts through a rough ford, a merchant pays 2 kahdpams per 
cart a ferry’s fare across the river is 8 kahdpams ' ° and the same sum 
seems to have been the cost of a visit to a barber. ^' All these instances 
give a realistic picture of the various transactions of the day. Naturally, the 
ordinary people could not go beyond such little sums of mdsakas and kahd- 
pams. The nobility and the rich people are almost always spoken of in terms 
of high expenditures. Horses were highly priced—the prices ranging from 
1000 to 6000 kahdpams. ’ ^ The Kasi cloth was worth 100000 kahdpams —’ ® 
a sum undreamt of by the poor class. All these figures mentioned before 
are not, and cannot, however bo taken as quite exact. For the references are 
only legendary and not in the way of statistical figures like those given in 
Kautilya’s Arthaidstra. 

Credit must have been an almost indispensable factor in business 
even in those days. There was, of course, no bank-system. 
CKEDIT* The rich people had their own strong boxes or rooms. ’ ^ 

A great deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold 
and jewellery or even money and these were stowed away in a pillow, ’ ® or 
hidden {nidahitvd) in other convenient places. ’ ® The nature and amount 
of the wealth thus hoarded was sometimes registered on gold or copper 
plates.^*' 

People could also deposit money {nidhi) with their friends. But this 
course was not always safe, for the friend might spend away and then may 
ofEer his daughter in marriage instead, ’ ® 

1 . J.,Il,pp.424and426-a H 2 . 

2. J., UI. p. 130; Cf. IV, p. 449. 

3. J.,I,p. 360. 

4. J., Ill, p. 440. 

6. J., Vl,p. 340. 

6. J., 1, p. 120. 

7. J., I, p. 476 ; Ill, p. 326; 446. 

8. J„I,p. 121. 

9. J., l,p. 106. 

10. J.,I,p. 112. 

Ih J.,IV,p. 138. 

12. J., 11, pp. 289, 305-6. 

13. Supra, p. 194. 

14. J., I, pp. 361, 468. m, pp. 129; IV, pp. 7,237. 

15. n, p. 443>G. 141 "*Nikkharh usblmke katam." 

16. J.» I. pp. 226, 277, 823, 376, 424; 11, pp. 308, 431; III, pp. 26,116, 360; IV, p. 266 
Of* UvetsoffodBUdo, p, 3, **nih&napauU&o*** 

17. J.,IV,pp.237,488; VJ#p.29i C/.lU,376-9. 

18. J., nit p. 842 ; Vt U6-Q. 181 521-Of. Th^ri glUh&, 444. 
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Of loans and debts we have already spoken before.’ We do not know 
mucb on this point. Perhaps the things were maoh simpler, as in every other 
sphere of activity in those days. 

It is interesting to note, however, that some forms of instruments of credit 
did prevail. A merchant, for instance, makes a purchase on credit, by depo¬ 
siting his ring, probably bearing his initials or other marks of identification, 
as security.® 

Lastly, we may also note some of the notable weights and measures. 

Among weights we have references to ammam, a measure 
about four bushels,® ndli* and pattha (prastha)* for 
weighing grains etc., and catuhhdga* and accharam* for 
liquids. And among measures of distance, we have aiiguli,^ vidaffhi,* 
yatthi;'^ kukku,^^ usabha'^ gdvuia'^ and yojana,** though the exact 
measurements of these are difficult to ascertain now. 


1. Supra, pp. 223-24. 

2. J., I, p. 121. 

3. J., V, p. 297 ; Cf. Milinda Panho, IV, 1, 19. 

4. p, 67 ; VI, pp. 360-Q. 366 (addhanalilca) Cf. “The commonest name for one of the 
smaller measures is nalit which means simply a joint of bamboo. The metal vessels are usuaUy 
shaped something like hour-glasses, being narrower in the middle than at the top and bottom. 
Cunningham quoted hyThom&s, Ancient Indian Weighty p. 25 n. 

6. J.,V, p. 297. 

6. J., V, p. 385. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., VI, p, 341; an angula —J inch. 

9. J., VI, pp. 339, 341; a vidapthi or vitaHi is 12 arigtdae or 9 inches. 

10. J., IV, p. 21; a yatthi=2 F*toait=18 inches. 

11. J., Ill, p. 318;— G. 1; a Kukku=2Qlll vidatthi=2l 3/11 inches. 

12. J., IV, p. 21; VI, p. 580; an U8abka^20 y(Hthis=30 feet. 

13. J., V, p. 356; gdvuta-gavyiUi or goruta {kroia ?)=about 11/8 m. 

14. References are many: a yojana^ or for the matter of that all other measures, varied 
from place and time. Cf. Arthaidetra, II, 19-20; Fran Nath. op. c»7., p. 80. 



Chapter iv 

CONSUMPTION 

C ONSUMPTION doals with the destination of wealth. It is, and must be, 
the aim and object of production. And, speaking in another way, 
production is made possible only by consumption. Therefore, also, the 
quality and quantity of production are only reflection of consumption. 

Consumption of the produced wealth is determined by the standard 
of life which a particular person or society fixes for himself or itself at any 
given period of time. The standard, naturally, diflors among individuals as 
well as from class to class. At the same time, this standard of life differs in 
kind. For the consumption of some commodities may give physical comforts, 
but may be detrimental to moral well-being. And the standard of life cannot 
of course be confined within the limits of physical needs. Marshall says right¬ 
ly ; “Let us take the term ‘the Standard of Life^ to mean the standard of 
Activities and Wants. Thus an increase in the standard of life implies an 
increase of intelligence, energy and self-respect, leading to more care and 
judgment in expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink that gratify 
the appetite, but effect no strength, and ol ways of living that are unwhole¬ 
some physically and morally.”* Thus a higher standard does not necessarily 
mean a high expenditure. The best consumption of wealth is, therefore, that 
which results in the greatest benefits to individual and to society. 

The customs, the social institutions and the religious and moral ideas 
of the people of India, no doubt, have favoured a standard of living which 
is comparatively low. In the Jdtaka days we find that the standard of living 
was much better than it is to-day. The social customs and circumstances 
like the family-system, marriage, and groupings, might have chocked the as¬ 
tounding inequalities—on one side the multimillionaires, the poor and the 
starving on the other—and the people at large were more concerned with 
wealth than with the other-world. The religious and wise moral precepts 
there were in plenty, but material prosperity was, as it has always been, the 
primary concern of the masses. The “Question of Poor and Rich” {Sirimafi- 
dapa^ho), discussed so minutely in the gdthds of the Mahdummagga-Jdtaka^ 
reveals the same thing. The Wise Mahosadha’s high-sounding praises of 
Wisdom (paftfta) as against Wealth {sirimd) have no connection with the 
Reality. It is Senaka who rightly reflects the mind and the life of the people: 
Elephants, kind, horses, jewelled earrings, women are found in rich families; 
wise and fools, educated and uneducated—all do service to the wealthy, al¬ 
though they may be high-born or low-born ; {bahujam bhajati aUhdhetu) ; the 
world is devoted to wealth (iddhiparo hi loko) and even the Wise has to admit: 


1, quoted by Prof. Banerji, op. cif., p. 201. 

2. J., VI, pp. 356*863-GG (!). C/. Also ill, p. 326: iltiUHsdio dhanAaSt balavaUardf 
AcMMgaMta, 1, 2, S-SL 
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wealth is beloved because men are devoted to enjoyment {Kanta $ir% hoga* 
rata manussa). Thus, it appears that there was no disposition among the 
Jdtaka-peo'ple to stint thenaselves of moderate wants and even luxuries. 

Articles of consumption are divided into necessaries and luxuries. Neces* 
saries are, again, sub-divided into necessaries for existence and those for 
efficiency. This of course is no hard and fast distinction. 

It is naturally difficult for us to get a first-hand, or even a cursory know¬ 
ledge of the average consumption by the Jdtaka people. We have no statistics, 
no figures whatsoever. We may, however, get a glimpse of the average stand¬ 
ard of life by reading between the lines of the stories. 

The primary wants, the first necessaries of life, are those of food, 
clothing and shelter. We have seen that there was ample 
FOOD. supply of food. The country was largely agricultural. The 

peasant-proprietor and his family could not, possibly, suffer 
from want of good nutritious food in face of a large and fertile land and 
cattle in their posstssion. For there were no big landlords who could squeeze 
them out of thier food. And the average hand-craftsman, also, w^as a well-to- 
do man, getting sufficient food in exchange of his craft. Of course, the food 
that thj average man could have was not very rich, as already stated. 
Rice-gruel (ydgu), cakes (puva), vegetables and milk and its products were 
common. While rice-porridge prepared with powdered sugar, milk and 
honey and cooked with fresh ghee was the food of the rich few. * Food was 
both hard and soft {khddam-hhojana), ^ People took meals only twice in a 
day—one in the morning and another in the evening (prdtardso: sdyamdso).^ 

As for clothing, we may repeat that cotton clothes were commonly 
worn. Suit of clothes (sdtakyugam) was the ordinary 
CLOTHING. dress.^ Turbans wore commonly worn.® Vatthdlankdra is 

the phrase which reveals a common taste for good clothing 
and ornaments.® Remarking on the dress of the Mallas of Kusinara, Prof. 
Rhys Davids says : ‘Tt consisted probably of mere lengths of muslin or cotton 
cloth; and a suit of apparel of two or, at the outside, of 3 of these—one to 
wrap around the loins, one to throw over the shoulders and one to use as a 
turban.*'^ One Jdtaka informs us that people wore undergarments in the 
pockets of which they put money or such valuable things.® The richer class 
could afford to indulge in little luxuries in the matter of dress. The 
Kdsi~Kuttama was famous. 


1. Supra, p. 205. 

2. J., Ill, p. 439, 

3. J., IV, p. 252; V, p. 230; VI, p. 366. 

4. J., I, p. 373. 

6. J., VI, pp. 869-70. 

6. J.,lV,p. 323. 

7. IXaJoffUiB 0 / iM Buddha, II, p. 180 n. Cf, G. P. Majumdftr, /. C?., 1, 3, article on food. 

8. J., in, p. 416. 
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In the matter of housing, there is not much to be said. Ordinarily, 
houses were built of bricks with superstructure of wood.* 
HOUSING. There were windows, looking out into the streets.* The 
houses had generally two doors—one on the front and the 
other on the back side (aggadvdra : culladvdra).^ The doors had bolts from 
inside and outside.^ A corner-house, abutting on two streets was highly 
prized.* And there were big and stately houses also, well-constructed and 
covered both internally and externally with fine plaster-work (sudhdlepam) 
and brilliantly painted.® 

These primary wants are necessaries ior existence. An insufficient supply 
of these may be detrimental to physical and even moral welfare of a person. 
We, probably, never hear of such a want in those days. 

But the people of the Jdtaka times were also fond of luxuries, as a 
number of roferenoes will show. Physie.al necessaries are 
not all in all. There must be higher wants also, like 
education, sanitation, leisure and recreation. 

The people in those days kept themselves well-attired. Trimming of 
hair and beard was common in the case of men.’ Ladie.s wore fond of orna¬ 
ments, as they always are.® Flowers and perfumes W(‘re largely consumed 
as we saw before. Apart from daily recreation, there were frociuenl festivals 
in which the poor and the rich alike took i)art.® 


1. J., IV, p. 164; VI. p. 429. 

2. J.,V, p. 64. 

3. J., V, pp. 132 ; 203 i 208 j VI, p. 306, 

4. J., V, p. 204. 

6. .f., V,p. 350. 

6. Cf. especially VI, p. 430 JJ. 

7. J., Ill, p. U i V, pp. 131, 309, 610. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 377, 416, 447 ; IV, pp. 60, 422 ; V, pp. 400, 438; VI, p. 64. 
». J., Ill, p. 446; IV, p. 266. 



SECTION IV 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 




INTRODUCTORY 


S O FAB WE HAVE, more or less, easily discussed the various aspects of 
our study: political, administrative and economic. It is now, when 
we come to the Social side of the picture, that we are confronted with 
innumerable obstacles. It is here that we are faced with problems that are 
not so easy to solve. Theories abound hero, and from that angle, the 
subject has been probed into by Fick in his valuable work and by many 
other scholars. Therefore we shall not go here into deep theoretical dis¬ 
cussion but briefly notice some of the outstanding features of the social life 
of the JcUaha people, with a view to grasp the ordinary life and activities, 
and also the mind and thoughts prevailing in those days. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

T he social steuctube of Ancient India was mainly based on caste-system. 

It was, in fact, the backbone of Ancient Indian society. Of course, 
we cannot expect as highly developed a system of caste from our stories as 
that in the Brahma^ical Law Books. There are two phases of the matter. 
In the ordinary circumstances we find no mention whatsoever of caste and 
everything that it implies. But when morality gains ground, and the story 
has to deal with Brahmana characters, caste-distinctions and allied matters 
do appear. 

Let us first take the theoretical side of the picture. The theory had 
established itself, or at least was beginning to do so, that the Great Brahma 
created the world. 

THEORETICAL And as regards the origin of the caste-system it is said: 
VIEW. 

Ajjenam Ariyd paihavirn janindd 
Vessd kasim pdricariyaH ca Sifddd 
Vpdgu paccckam yathd padesam 
Katdhu ete Vasind ti dhu,’' 

“Brahmins he made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas: Vessa’s plough the land ; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest; 

Thus from the first went forth his high behest; ’’ 
and then, “We see these ruleb enforced before our eyes’’ 

No doubt the law of society evolved for the most part out of such con¬ 
ceptions of religion. The Udddlaka-Jdtaka^ is, of course, the most import¬ 
ant on this point. The penetrating gdthds, there, first declare that 'right con¬ 
duct is the only way to bliss’: {sasamyamam caranam yeva saccam): a thou¬ 
sand Vedas will not safety bring (sahassavedo pi na tain paticca): and then, 
who is a true Brahma^ja ? When Uddalaka puts forth the character of a 
Brahma^ as he apparently sees in real life, i.e., as one who rejects all 
worldly thoughts, takes the fire with him, sprinkles water, ofFers sacrifices 
and sets up the sacrificial post,^ the purohita, his father, finds fault with 
this conception and replies in his own way, giving out the list of virtues 
that a][Brahmaua should possess,^ and then says: 


1. J., VI, p. 207-a 896. 

2. J., IV, pp, 297-3(>4.GG. 62-76. 
8* IV. p* 808^3^* 68* 

4 . 808 - 0 . 71 . 
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^^Khattiyd, Brahmamy Vessd, Suddd and Canddla Pukkmd, 

All those can be compassionate, can win Nirvdm's bliss: 

None among all the saints is found who worse or bettor is.”* 

Does this not show that there were in existence the above-mentioned classes, 
at least ? 

Look at the Sllavimamsa Jdtaka^ also. The gdthds say, that birth and 
caste (jdti ca vanno ca) cause conceit: virtue (sUam) is the highest: Khat- 
tiya, Brahmsna, Vessa, Sudda, Candela and Pukusa—all become equal in 
the world of the gods, if they have acted virtuously here. 

The same enumeration of classes of the people, and the same ideal of their 
equality, obviously viewed from ethical standpoint, are given again in the 
Afkba JdtaJca and other instances are not wanting,^ above all the most 
wonderful verses of the Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ with their scathing remarks on the 
social conditions of the day. 

This is quite sufficient to show that, however much the reformist section 
of the society of the times might try, as in the present day, to belittle the im¬ 
portance of birth, caste, the Vedas and the Brahmanas and exalt the import¬ 
ance of virtue as the means to salvation, the division of society into classes 
named above, was a fait accompli,^ 

But did this class-distinction amount to caste-system as we understand 
it to-day or even that presented in the Brahma^iical Law Books ? The question 
is indeed too big and complicated for us to answer at present. We may only 
take a general notice of the data presented in the Jdtakas on this point, and 
need not bother ourselves with any technical aspect of the much-spoken-of 
caste-system. 

Class-soruggles and conflicting influences belong to all epochs, and are 
grafted on the most diverse of social constitutions. And the present day 
caste-system is the outcome of various incidents and currents mingled in 
one another through the ages,’^ 

Let us first take the Brahmauas and see in what position they stood in 
the social structure of the times. 


The Brdhmams, of all the classes, seem to have formed a homogenous 


THEBRAH- 

MANAS. 


class, bound together by the consciousness of being the 
premier caste® the only one enjoying the privilege of 
acting as priest at a sacrifice® and by the observance of 


certain customs, relating especially to connuhium and commensality with a 


1. Ihid^jV, 303-G. 72. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 104-5-GG. 66-9. 

3. J., IV, p. 206-Ga. 7-9. 

4. C/. <6^., p. 304-^. 76 (na iMa^h jSiim pwschmti) ; VI, p. 100-G. 427. 

6. J., VI, pp. 199-214-00.866#. ^ f 

6. 0/, Hopcins, O. H. 1, p. 260. 

7. Cj. Seaeurt, Cante w India, p. 214. 

8. J., ni, p. 232 maBSifa mahmio tndno) ; IV, p. 328. 

9. For instance, J.t VI, p. 199-0. ifikaifogo dhutaggi ca Mhmanot 
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view to preserve the purity of blood and ceremonial cleanliness^ But this 
kind of exclusiveness of the Brahmaua class existed only in idea. We 
see frequent departures from the fixed standard of life. Whether this 
was a degeneration set in among the descendants of the older Brahmaua colo¬ 
nists of the east from the west and accelerated and completed by the mixture 
with non-Aryan Brahmauas, we are not here to ascertain. ^ As Fick says, the 
great mass of Brahmauas, spread over the whole of Northern India, does not 
constitute a well-organised body with a chief and a council.^ The Brahmaua of 
the Jatahas is not very materially different from a member of any other class. 
He is to be found in all walks of life : “we see him now as a teacher asking the 
new scholar about the honorarium he has brought, now he meets us behind 
the plough, now in the court of the king interpreting signs and dreams or pre¬ 
dicting from the constellation of ^he stars the future of the newly-born prince, 
now as a rich merchant in the midst of his accumulated treasures, now at the 
head of a big caravan.”^ 

It may be that some of the stories do commit the mistake of much over¬ 
drawing the picture, in as mucli as they give a prejudiced and contemptuous 
view of the Brahmanas. In many cases, fur instance, the Brahmauas are 
represented as greedy, shameless and immoral and servo as a foil to the Khet- 
tiyas who play the part of the virtuous and noble humanity.® The whole 
ot the Junha Jdtaka^ narrates the shameful behaviour of a Brahma^a who 
pours out bis wisdom only to fetch a handsome reward from the King. 
The greediness of the Brahmauas is frequently brought out,^ even if we 
disallow the bitter remarks of the Bodhisatta of the Bhuri datta Jdtaha,^ 
The sarcastic name Odariyd (fond of eating) given to them is interesting.® 
The purohita^s greedy nature we have already seen. But, on the whole, 
it seems to us that the instances, though they are exaggerated no doubt, 
reflect perhaps one side of the actual conditions. For we can also see the 
figures of ‘true,’ i.e., noble Brahmauas, in the Brahmamcal sense. 

Fick’® distinguishes, and rightly, between two kinds of Brahma^as: 

one the “proper,” i.e., those who corresponded closely to the 
TWO KINDS, ideal sketched in the older scriptures and the other “worldly” 
i.6., those who did not much conform to the strict rules of 
their class, followed all sorts of occupations and represenoed the major 


1. See e.g„ J., IV, pp. 391-2. 

2. C/. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, I, p. 259. 

3. Op. cit,, p. 181. 

4 . Kick, op. cU., pp. 182-3. 

5. Fiok, op. oit., p, 183. 

6. J.,iv, pp. oejy. 

7. J., I, pp. 348,426 (brshmani dhanoMa hmU) ; 465 ; H, p. 4«. IV, pp. 373*00. 287-$i 
n ,. 211-2; CfDigka NikAya, U, 246. 

8. VI, pp. 206#. 00. 883-830. 

8. /Wa., p. 208-0. 898. 

10. 0|k«tl«ip.l92#. 
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portion of their class. Let us notice a little further, with regard to these 
two types of Brahmapas. 

The Brahmana of the first kind ordinarily passed through these stages 
in his life : when grown up, ho goes to a teacher, studies the 
THJS ‘TRUE* Vedas, then sets up a household, later renounces the worldly 
BRAHMANAS. and goes to the forest where he lives either as a hermit 

or surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics and which he 
quits in course of time to take up the life of the ascetic and live by begging.* 

This seems to be the normal course of life of the Brahmana of the first 
type. Still there may be some differences and rhe different stages may over¬ 
lap one another as wo often notice. ^ This is but natural, for we cannot think 
of all the Brahmajjas as strictly observing the rules of the four dirarms of 
old. 3 

Our stories are quite explicit on tho first stage of the Brahraauas, 
STUDY studonr—^life (ajjhenam). But we shall better 

reserve this subject for a separate chapter on Education 

as a whole. 

Regarding Sacrifice {ahutaggi), the stories do not enlighten us much. 

^‘Thoy only mention it, in order to exhibit its worthlessness 
SACRIFICE. and illustrate the swindling ways of the greedy Brahmauas 
in filling their pockets.’^ The Bhuridatta Jdtaka, for instance, 
in so many piercing gdthds, hurls a scathing indictment upon the Brahmauas 
of the times who caused the slaughter of dumb and harmless creatures 
“struggling to the last breath’’ and who “wore long frauds to beguile the 
simple and strip him bare at last.”^ One of the interesting references given 
out here in an off-hand manner is this : 

“The priests a shoot of Butea {paldsayafthi) must hold, 

As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old; 

Indra’s right arm ’tis called, but were it so, 

Would Indra triumph o’er his demon foe ?”® 


1. Cf. J., II, p. 85— ^'BodhiaaUo Kdsirc^the brahmanakule nibbaUiM vayappaUo Takka^ 
gantva eabbasippani vgganhitva gharavdsaTh pahaya iaipabajjafh pabbajitvd ganaaoUhA 

huM Himavantapadeae dram vaaitvd lonambilaaevancttthaya janapadacarikafh caram&no B&- 
r&naaitn patva rajuyydne vaaitvd punadivaae dvdragdrm ao/pwriao bhikkhdbc&ram carV\ also II, 
pp. 394, 411; 111, pp. 147, 352. 

2. For infltanoe in J., I, pp. 333, 301, 373, 450; II, pp. 131,232, 262, we may see the Brah¬ 
ma^ lenoimoing the world immediately after he is grown up, apparently without fulfilling the 
duties of a scholar and a householder; again in J., II, pp. 41, 145, 269, 437 ; 111, p. 45, we may 
see him as an ascetic without any previous stage as scholar; becoming asoetio immediately 
after the completion of the studies : J., 11, p. 72; Ill, pp. 64, 79, 110, 119, 228,248, 308; V, pp. 
152, 193. 

3. C/. Senart, op. cif., p. 105. 

4. J., VI, pp. 206-214 00. 883 jOT; c/. J., Ill, pp. 215, 238; IV, p. 373- G. 288; V, pp. 
221-0. 93 ; 247; VI, p. 183. 

5. J., VI, p. 212-G. 914 : 

*^Jndaaaa bdhA-aai dakkhind H 
YaM^ chindanHpalaaoya^hi^ 
ta^ oe pi sacoatk Maghavd Chinnab&hu 
Km'aeai^ Jndo atme jin&ti,'* 
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But the *true^ Brahmauas, honestly performing their duties, did 
undoubtedly enjoy certain privileges. * Eespeot {afca) they 
THEIB generally received from the people. Though the stories seem 

PBIVIl^OBS. make their position inferior to that of the Khattiyas, 
we cannot forget that they ordinarily were held in respect 
and honour by the people. Brahmins are men of upright Yyi^-dhammika 
honti Brdhmand^ —may be taken as an utterance of these respectful people. 
And the privilege of ddna «.e., of receiving presents, the Brahma^as of the 
Jdtdkas enjoy in a much greater measure. In this connection we may recall, 
what we have already noticed, the liberality of the kings which probably laid 
the foundation for the wealth of individual Brahnianas^ as Tick suggests,^ 
and which was, if not a duty, at least a recognized virtue.® Not only kings, 
the people in general used also to give gifts to the Brahmanas whose services 
they required on various occasions. On certain occasions, for instance, they 
invited the Brahmanas to meals {Bdhmana-mcanaham) they came, bathed 
and washed their face ; in the meantime tho rice was taken from the fire and 
set to cool down: then the guest-water (dahkhinodaham) was given and the 
dishes placed before them. After finishing the meals they took the ^gifts^ 
{vdcanakam), uttered benidiction (niangalam) and went away. 

Whether the Brahmanas also enjoyed immolestability (ajyeyatd) and im¬ 
munity from execution {avadhyatd) cannot be determined with precision from 
our stories. Most probably they wore free from taxes, for whenever the ques¬ 
tion is of taxes, the gahapati or the kutumhika is mentioned as tho person who 
is taxed. ^ And though immunity from execution (avajjho bhavati brdhmano)^ 
was recognized, it was, for all practical purposes, a theoretical dictum, as in 
the eyes of the law we do not find anything like a favourable attitude shown 
towards them.® 

But a large majority of the Brahmanas was represented by those others 
whom Fick has liked to call ‘proper’ or ‘worldly.’ 

The Jdtakas seem to attach a certain superiority to the Brahmanas 
belonging to the North (presumably, the older Kuru- 
‘WOBDLY’ Pancala land)i.6., the TJdicca Bidhrmnas,"^^ These Udicca-^ 
BRSHMANAS. Brahmanas, probably conscious of their high descent, tried 
to observe tho rules and prescriptions of their class. In the Satadkamma 

1. In the Satapatha Br&hmana, xi, 5,7,1 the prerogatives of the Brahmana are summed 

up as: ored— ^honour; (^yeyaUi — unmolestabiUty and avadhyaUi — freedom from 

being Idlled: See Vedic Index^ II, p. 82 ff. 

2. J., VI. pp. 564.G. 2200; 676-3. 2348. 

8* J., I, pp. 303, 447 ; H, p. 272; HI, p. 39; IV, pp. 16, 22, 28, 69, 237 ; V, p. 312. 

4 . op, cit,, p. 210. 

5. Cf. Brahmadeyarh, J., II, p, 166; VI, p. 486. 

6. J.p 1$ p- 318 5 III, p, 238 ; IV, p. 391; V, p, 247, 

7. Vkk, op. ciL, p. 212. 

8. J., P- 199-a. 866. 

p. See og** ^*9 If PP* 371, 429. 

10. J., I, PP* 140,324,343, 356, 361,373,406, 431, 436,450,474,494, 605; It, P. 83 ; HI 
p* 282; V, l03,227; VI, p. 32. The present day Audicya BrUdmanas axe, probably, dee- 
pended Iroia 
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JStaha^ we notice the pride with which the Brahma^a, in reply to 
the Ca^dSla’b gueetion, says; am a Brahmana from the north,” In the 
Mangala JdtaJca^ such an Udicca Brdhmana is pitted against a wordly 
native Brahmana. In the Mahdsupina JdtakUy^ again, it is an Udicca Brdh- 
max^ who exposes the frauds practised upon the king by the Brahmanus in 
his service. 

Thus we clearly see a marked distinction being made between the Brah- 
manas settled from the north (-west) i.e., those whom we have called the 
‘true’ or ‘proper’ Brahmanas and others of the eastern land who had deviated 
from the rules and prescriptions of their class and whom we may call 
‘worldly.’ 

These worldly Brahmanas followed, as we said before, all sorts of 
VARIED OOOU- vocations which might be unworthy from the stricter Brah- 
RATIONS ; matdcal view-point. The Dasa-BruJimanay Jdtdka* gives a 
list of ten classes of Brahmanas as follows :— 

1. "Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe and magic spells recite. 
These are physician-like {Tikicchahasafnd). 

2. Some carry bells and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot they can drive with skill, and messages can bring: 
These are like servants {Paricdmlcasamd )..,. 

3. With waterpot and crooked staff some run to meet the king, 
Through all the towns and villages, and as they follow, sing— 
‘In wood or town we never budge, until a gift you bring.* 

Like tax-men (NiggdJiakasafna) these importunate. 

4. Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teeth, and matted hair, 
Covered writh dust and dirt-begrimed as beggar-men they fare: 
Hewers of wood {KhdnugMtasamd),,.. 

6. Myrobolan and bilva fruit, rose-apple, mangoes ripe. 

The labuj-fruit and planks of wood, tooth-brush and smoking-pipe. 
Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too. 

All these they make their traffic in, and many other things 
These are like merchants (Vdnijakasanid)..^. 

6. Some follow trade, and husbandry, keep flocks of goats in fold. 
They give and take in marriage, and their daughters sell for gold: 
Like Vessa and Aihbattha these {Samd Ambaffhavessehi)-.>* 


1* J,, Ily p. S3* 

2 . J.,I, p.371jflr. 

3* JT*, I, p* 343 

4. J., IV, pp* 331-35 GG* 226-333* 
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7. Some chaplains fortunes tell, or gold and mark a beest for pay« 

With piofiored food the village-folk invite them oft to stay. 
There kine and bullocks swine and goats are slaughtered many a day: 
Like butchers (Ooghdtdkasamd) base are these. 

8. Some Brahmins, armed with swoid and shield, withbattle-axe in hand« 
Ready to guide a caravan before the merchants stand : 

Like herdsmen these or bandits bold (Samdgopani$ddehi) . 

9. Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase : 
Hunters are these. (LttddaJcd) 

10. Others for love of gold lie down beneath the royal bed, 

At Soma-sacrifice: the kings bathing above their head. ’ 

These are like barbers (Malamajjamsamd ).... 

All these, in Vidhura’a eyes, though Brahmauas by birth, are not worthy 
of being called Brahmauas : '^npetd le strayed have they.’^ And 

even if the picture given by Vidhura be a prejudiced and an exaggerated one, 
we cannot fail to see from other passages also “vrhere a subjective colouring 
on the part of the narrator is out of the question,’’ that the Brahmai^as did 
follow such professions and that they did form an extremely parti-coloured 
society, not a body solely confined to the study of the Vedas and the perfor¬ 
mance of sacrifices. 

Tn the first place, the Brabmai^as were employed by the kings for sacri¬ 
fice ; in the Mahdsupina Jdtaka,^ the King is frightened 
iSACRlFlCfi; Avith evil dreams. He asks the BrahmAuas at once who 
readily advise him to preform a complete fourfold sacrifice 
(sabbacattihkena). In another story, ^ also, the Brahmauas are called upon 
by tli(? Icing to avert the impending misfortune, and the Brahmauas, here 
also, advise him to perform the fourfold sacrifice. The king orders a great 
crowd of victims which is brought and fastened to the stakes (mahdjano 
thunupavUo). When however the king later learns the true cause of the 
moan, lie causes the sacrificial pit {yanfid^dtam) to bo destroyed. 

These and such other instances,^ no doubt, suggest the conclusion that 
the practice of sacrifice was still adhered to, though it seems to have begun 
to decline during the period of our narratives. 

But the most prominent of the Bxahma^ical professions presented in the 
Jdtahas are those of droam-reading (supina'j^thaJed) and fortune-telling 
{nemittd)^ which enabled them to practice fraud and deception on a large 
scale.® 


1 . 

2 . 


4. 

5. 


For this rite, e/. Oldenberg, Rdigion dea Veda, p. 407 jO^. 

J.’l, p. 872; IV, p 79,230,336 5 V, p. 211. 

On the inodem astrologer see Neefieid, CasU SyHm, 58 ff* 
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On tlie birth of a Mug’s child, it seems to have been a standing custom to 
have been the future of the child predicted by the Brahmanas, 
FORTUNE- as we saw before. The Brahmauas used to predict the 

TELLING. future from the signs (lakkham) on the body of the newborn 

babe. Also as versed in the power of Divination (Anga^ 
vijjdpdfhakas) they were in a position to judge from the signs on a man’s body, 
not only his past and future but also his worth and character. ’ Tlie Umnia'- 
danti Jdtaka^ describes, in the most charming manner, the behaviour of these 
Brahmanas who have come to examine the extremely beautiful girl Umina- 
danti. After an honourable reception, they sit to partake some rice-porridge, 
when Ummadanti appears, magnificently attired. At her sight the Brahinauas 
lose all self-control. Seized with passion, they forget that they have not yet 
finished their meal. Some put their food on their head, instead of into tlicir 
mouth, others let it fall on their hips, others again throw it against the wall. 
Every one is beside himself. When the girl sees their conduct, she says : 
‘These should examine me for my signs! Sieze them by the tliroat and drive 
them out.’ Sorely annoyed, the Brahmauas report to the king : ‘0 king, the 
woman is a witch, she is not suitable for you.’ 

Hero the Jdtaka is at its best in ridiculing and reading the psychology of 
the Brahmauas of the day.^ 

Alongside with these, there was the kindred profession of magic and 
demon-worship. Once we find a Brabmaua who, by fixed 
DEMON* characteristics (for example, by scent) knows the goodness 

WORSHIP. of a sword and says, “The sword has » lucky sign, it is 

luck-bringing.”^ At another time we come in touch with a 
Brabmaua who sees an unlucky omen in a cloth eaten by rats.® Even the 
art of interpreting the stars {nakkhattayoga)^ was practised by the Brahmauas 
in such a manner that it deserved the name of “a swindling trade” {niccha- 
jtvd). 

Regarding magic and demon-worship wa may, first, note the following 
versr. of the Junha Jdtaka^ wherein king Junha questions the Brahmaua who 
has come to ask for a reward: 

“Hast thou a penance {tapo), Brahmin, dread to tell, 

Or has thou many a charm {mantd) and many a spell, 

Or goblins (yakkhd) ready your behests to do, 

Or any claim for having served me well ?”^ 

1. J*. I, p. 290 ; II, pp. 21,200,260 ; HI, pp. 122,168, 216 ; V, pp. 211, 468. 

2. J., V, pp, 211 ff* 

swjli things, as fortune-telling interpretations of dreams, etc., 
0^ lyi^ am deo^ion^ shows that these stories are a prodnot of their age and their land. 
Originating in the oirolM of the oonunon people in whose religious thought superstition occupied 
a large place, they xetsui traces of their origin notwithstanding the oompleto rejection and 
stose wt loa of snpsKsUtious ideas.” <m». ott. xm» 229-30. 

J.,I, p. 

^ L P» 373 Brigimano,) 

6. X»I^257; ll,p.427; lV,p.28Is y#ii^47a» 
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Here we see that ascetioism^ ixiagic and demon-worship are taken for granted 
ae belonging to the Brahmanas. Of some of these mantas or magic incantations 
and their employment we read in the stories* Vedakhhamanta^ could 
bring about a rain of precious stones at a certain position of the stars* It 
was very valuable {agghomahdraho). Pafhcmjayanianta^ was a charm with 
the help of which one conquered the earth. Cintdmanivijjd^ was a charm 
which enabled one to follow after the lapse of 12 years in the steps of those 
that have gono away. 

Magic and demon-worship go together. As Fick says, ‘‘the ancient 
belief in an innumerable number ot small superterrostrial beings, who as tree 
or pnake gods endanger the life ol man, frighten him as man-eating or child¬ 
robbing demons or torture him as disease-bringing spirits, occupies naturally^ 
in our narratives which reflect the conceptual world of the lower people, an 
important place/’^ And the art of making these beings harmless or useful 
through magic practices is known. This is called BMtavijd.^ This art of 
exorcism was mainly employed in freeing the “possessed” of the evil spirit 
dwelling in them {amanussaviddhassa).^ 

Besides allthese^ which were no doubt “crafts” which coidd bring liveli¬ 
hood,^ there were many other civil professions in which the Brahmauas were 
to bo seen engaged. 

The medical profession (Vejjakamma) in general ‘which among most 
MEDICAL people separated itself from the beginning from the spiritual,’ 
FUOEESSION. seems to have been principally a matter for the Brdhmar^as, 
as many a reference will show.^ 

The land-cultivating and cattle rearing Brabmaua, i.e., one engaged in 
agricultural pursuits {kassaka-Brdhmana) is, in our stories, 
AGKIOUL- a more permanently recurring figure, indeed. In the Uraga 

TUKE. Jdtaka,^^ for instance, wo read of a Brahmana who goes along 

with his son to the field and ploughs it, whilst the boy 
collects the weeds and bums them. In another story, ” we see a poor Brah- 
mana farmer complaining, as one of his oxen is dead, that ho cannot anymore 
drive the plough. Elsewhere a Brahina];La peasant (£^assaA:a Brdhmano) is seen 
unyoking his oxen after ploughing and beginning to work upon his land with 
a spade/^ Sometimes these farmers were much more wealthy, possesfflug 

1. J., 1, p. 253. 

2. J., n. p. 243. 

3. J., Ill, p. 604. 

4. cO., p. 236. 

6. J.,III,p. 611. 

0. 3.,n, p. 216.Q 166. 

7. The Brahmmdila-SuUania of the Digha Nik&ya (See Dialoguea of iko Buddha, 1, pp. 164) 
and also the Jaina VUaradhyayana Sutra, xy, 7, and the SiUrcdbrtdriga, 1, 12, oontain a long liat 
of suoh professions. 

8. J., Ill, p. 604: ** manussalohe sippath agdnanta jipituth na sakkonti/* 

9. For isstanoe, J., U, p. 213 (Vt^a Brdhmauo); VI, p. 181-G. 793 (Fijio math BrOhma- 
nans vidu), 

10. J., m, p. 163. 

11. J., 11, p. 166 (kaaihmmafk napavaftati) G.Y 

12 . kmdkdnhhi)., 
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a 8 maii 7 a 8 1000 karisaa of laud.' Tbe Mahdsala BrShmanas are frequently 
referred to in our stories. ‘ How such great wealth arose and how it was 
employed we cannot now ascertain. 

Trade they also carried on, both as an ordinary hawker^ and as a big mer* 
TBADK chant prince.* Other callings adopted by the Brahmanas 

ate those of a hunter,’’ a carpenter,* a shepherd^ an archer* and so on. 

Thus we see that the vast majority of the Brahmanas, like the rest of the 
people, followed whatever profession they liked and which could give them 
their livelihood, unmindful of the Vedic studies or sacrificial rites. The poor 
Brahmana farmer of the SomadaUa-Jdtaka, of whom we spoke a while ago, 
is able to commit to memory a single verse with great difficulty and at the 
decisive moment says before the king exactly the opposite of what he wants 
to say.® 

In the words of Fick, “with the Brahmana agriculturists, merchants, 
hunters and carpenters, we leave che solitary height upon which is enthroned 
the Brahmana, who is raised according to his own theory above all other mem¬ 
bers of society, and descend to the motely groups of people where the care 
for material existence drives out all spiritual interests and throws into the 
shade the question relating to birth and caste.”' ° 

In the Jdtakas, as in the general Buddhist Literature, the premier posi- 
K^TXIYAS ^ society is generally assigned to the Khattiyas instead 

of the Brahmanas. 

A Ehattiya has always an air of superiority about his person. We prob¬ 
ably never hear him addressed by his name or in the second 
^NScaous- person by any person belonging to the lower classes. In the 
SUPERIORITY. Gaiigamdla JdtaJca' * we see the mother of King Udaya whom 
the barber GaUgamala has called by his family name 
{kvkmamena), crying out angrily: “This low caste shampooing son of a 
barber {hinajaoco meUantajjam nahdpitaputto) dues not know his place: he 
calls my kingly high-dcsceuded (puttam pafhavissaram Jdtikhattiyam) son 
Brahmadatta.” Even with regard to a Brahmana, the Khattiya seems to be 
conscious of his superiority, so much so that king Arindama, for instance, calls 
Sonaka, the purohita's son, a man of low birth {Brdhmam hiiiajaccoy ^ and 
himself he calls cisambhinnakhattiyammse jdto, bom of an unbroken line of 


1. J.,m,p. 293 ; IV, p. 276. 

2. J., I. p. 140; II, p. 272; IV, pp. 237,326; V, pp. 193,227 ; VI, p. 32. 

3. J., II, p. 15. 

4. J., IV. p. 15; V, pp. 22, 471. 

Sr* P* P* (luddahok-karnma), 

6. J., IV, p. 207 ff (Brikmafa-va44haki) 

7. J., Ill, p. 401 (e^apilkhBiithfhano), 

8. J.,m, p. 219; V,p. 127. 

9. J., II, p. 165-6 GO m 

10. op, eU,f p. 247; Of. Vi, p, 214-0. 929, whm tito theoriit, like the theoretioel Brlli- 
su^ oondetmis the wocdly few {oltowing TBvied oooapi^oiie lor the sake of bfeecL 

IL J.,m,p.462. ^ 

12. J., V, p. 287, 
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nobles, i.e., ‘‘in a family the members of ’which both on their father’s and their 
mother’s side were recognized as Khattiyas.” From this it more over appears 
clear that the Khattiyas too attached great importance to purity of blood and 
would not regard even the son of a Khattiya by a Brahmana wife as a true-born 
Khattiya. ’ 

And in the eniimeration of the castes the Khattiyas are almost alw^ays 
mentioned first: Khattiya Brdhmand Vessd Suddd Cauddla-Pukkusd.^ This 
may be due partly to the fact, that the Buddhist writers were ill-disposed to¬ 
wards Brahmanism, and partly, perhaps to a greater extent, to the actual 
superiority of the ruling class in general and the degraded condition of the 
Brahmanas in the east.^ 

Also, the Khattiyas of the time seem to show as much zeal as the Brah- 
nianas in the study of the Vedas and other Sdstras and, as we 
SIOT^T^AL l^SrVe soon, many of them went to stay at the famous 

LIFE. University of Takkasila Hence the superiority of their 

class appears not only in the social and political domain 
which was assured to them through their material power itself, but even in 
spiritual field they were not inferior to the Brahmanas. 

Now, what constituted this Khattiya class ? As in the Epic,^ and prob¬ 
ably in a somewhat narrower sense, the JdtaJeas understand by a Khattiya a 
member of the ruling class which includes the king, his groat lords and vassals, 
along with the higher portions of the army. ^ As such the term Khattiya may 
well coriespond to the Vedic Rdjanya,^ 

The Khattiyas had perhaps the sole or main duty of defending the honour 
of their country and so far they could be looked upon as “warriors par excel- 
But like the Brahma^ias, the Khattiya a^so could and did employ 
himself in any occupation he liked without any restriction of class-eonscious- 
noss.® 

The Kliattiyas did not form a compact whole. They only represented 
NOT A political power. As Pick® says, “certain customs especi- 

HOMOGENOUS ally those relating to connubium and the prohibition of 
BODY. impurity may be noticed in certain ruling families which 

led to separation from the rest of the population, but these customs did 
not seem to have the authority of laws as in the Brahmauical theory.” 


1. Cf, Digha Nikaya, Itl, 1, 24. 

2. J., I, p. ; 111, p. 194; IV, pp, 205,303, 

3. qf. Chalmers, J, R. A, 8., 1894, p. 342. 

4. Hopkins, J. A. 0, 8. 13, p. 73. 

6. Fick, op, cit,, p. 79. 

6. Cf. Vedic Index, II, p. 21,6. The expression K^atriya later normally takes the plaoe of 
rdjanya as a designation for the ruling class. 

7. KhatUya is used as a synonym for Bajan at J., II, p. 166; III, pp. 106,154; V, pp, 99, 
112; for warriors in general btdak&ye (Ill, p. 31,9) and yodhe (1, p. 363; U, p. 401) are nsM. Of, 
sIsoJ., IV, pp. 309.80. 

8. See lor instance J., II, p. 87; IV, pp. 84,169; V, pp.390-3« 

9. (isp. dL, p* iL 
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Very seldom does the word Fessa (VaHya) occur in the JStahas, and 
TSE OAHAPA^ when it occurs it is used only in connection with theoretical 
WiS^ANDTHE discussions, and not to mean any existing social unit or 
RUfUMBlKAS. group, “A caste, in the sense of the Brahmanical theory, 
the Vaifiyas never became even in the western Brahmanical lands,” says 
VES84 FiokJ “Originally, in the oldest Vedic age, a name for the 

RARELY class of cattle-breeding, and land-cultivating Aryan settlem, 

MENTIONED, served later the purpose of the thooriziiiK Brahmanas to 
bind together the unlimited number of social groups, ”2 

If < 4 ,ny social division of our period corresponds to tlie traditional Vaiiya 
order, and has a similar moaning, it i* that of the Gahapati 
or the householder. The Jdtahas make us quite 
FIGURE. familiar wich these Gahapatis, In these Gahapatis, we 

can see the land-OAvning and mercantile class ranking 
just below the Kliattiyas and the Brahmanas. The Gahapatis had thtir own 
importance and played a significant part even in the court of the king. They 
appear permanently in the retinue of the king, along with the ministers and 
the Brahmauas ; {Aniaccd oa Brahmann-gahapatihddayo. 


Like the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas, these Gahapatis also seem to have 


A DISTINCT 
CLASS. 


distinguished themselves from the great mass of the people 
by a certain conciousness of position and perhaps also by 
pride in their higher descent. There was also this custom, 


not a rigid rule, tlat the Gahapati parents should bring for their grown-up 
son a girl of good family, of their own class, as we shall notice hereafter.^ 


We shall also see that the Gahapatis, at least the richer section represented 
by the Setthis, devoted a part of their life to study, and sometimes in old 
age became homeless ascetics in common with the other classes of the 
people. Moreover, the Jdti or caste of a Gahapati seems to have been 
hereditary, for thougli ruined through the loss of fortune and compelled to 
maintain himself oc ignoble professions, a Gahapati still lemains a Gahapati, 
We have the instance of one such Gahapati who deals in vegetables and 
fruits (panriikagahapati),^ Another poor Gahapati maintains himself and 
his mother with diflBculty by working as a hired labourer.® Equally with 
the two higher classes, the Gahapatis, and the Setthis, had deep contempt 
for the low-caste people as will appear.^ 


1. op. gU., p. 252. 

2. lbid,\ Cf. Vedic Index, II, pp. 333-5. 

Jr I* f ^24, 241; IV, pp. 227-0. 63 ; 317, 499, Cf. MaMvagga* b 

22*3. The Gahavai of the Jama Uvdsagadasdo is also a rich land-owner, pp. 45-6: Cf, J., VI, 
p. 297-G. 1301. 

4. See for instance, J., II, p. 121 {Bodhisatto Bf^nMito avid&re gdmake gahapatikuk 
x Ma t H. Aih609n mgappatmM Bmna$ito kuladhikiram dneauth). 

5. J., Ill, pp. 21; also IV, p. 446. 

6. J., n, p. 139; also m, p. 325. 

7. J., IV, p. 378, 
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The Oahapati enga^ges himself in whatever oooapation he likes. And 
even as the term denotes, the Oahapati class embraces in its fold all those 
traders and bnsinossmen, the craftsmen and the artisans whom we noticed 
in the course of our investigation of the Economic life of the day, ^ in fact the 
large mass, a conglomeration of differing groups of people following different 
professions and different rules of life. Though not forming anything like a 
closed rank, with a social exclusiveness about them or with rigid caste rules 
binding them all, the Gahapatis can be differentiated from the Khattiyas and 
the Brahmanas on the one hand and the Suddas and other lower strata of the 
people on the other. A distinctive atmosphere does, no doubt, surround this 
class of the Gahapatis. 


THE 1BBEA8. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that these Gahapatis are also 
known as Ibbhas (Ibhyas) in our Jdtahas. This term, Ihbha^ 
meaning wealthy, occurs also in one of the Upanisads^ and in 
one of the Rock Edicts oi A^oka;® by it is, no doubt, designated the rich upper 
and middle class of the society of the times. 


Of these Ibbhas, one of the gdthds in the Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ says, 
^^Yathdpi Ibbhd dhamndhadifiahetu 


Kammdni kdrenti pnthu pathavyd ...” 

The most important and aristocratic representative of the Oahapati class 
is, of course, the Setthi whom we have already known before and therefore 
we need not repeat here what we have already said about his position, status 
and functions. 


Almost synonymous with the word Oahapati is the word Kufuinjbika in 
the Jdtakas,^ It also denotes members of the citizen class, as 
THE KVTUM- a rule like the OahapatiSy wealthy citizens at the head of a 
BIKA. * household. The KutuMikats lived in towns and villages, but 
mostly in villages : a leading citizen (nagaravdsi hulapvUa) 
seeks for his son the daughter of a Kvfunihika living in a village. The Kutum- 
bikas Iving in the town, engage in some business or the other, like that of 
a cornselling {dhail^aviklcaya).^ Sometimes they are very rich carrying on 
extensive trade. ^ The KufufhbiJcas in the village are well*to-do peasant- 
proprietors. 


1. C/. Senart^s remarks: The Vaifyas are, in Br&hmanio tradition, chiefly regarded m 
onltiTators and merchants, but Buddhist literature in calling them generally Q^ahapatis or ^howe* 
bolden* brings them strictly into line with the interpretation of the Iranian category (Foe* 
irya-Fskutfanls), op, cil., pp. 117-8. 

2. See Vedic Index, I, p. 80. 

3. B, S,y V, See Bhandarkar, Atoka, p. 183. 

4. J., VI, p. 214-G. 929: ** Ab householders to gain a livelihood Ooont sU pursuits legiti¬ 
mate end good.** 

fl, J., H, p* 
e. J., IV, p 870 
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During the course of our study of the Economic life of the times, we 
noticed the two main trado-associations, viz.y the merchant 
GUILD CASTES, unions and the craft-guilds J We saw that merchants often 
formed into a union having the characteristics of the heredi- 
tariness of membership and the institution of the elder {Jetfliaka), With 
MERCHANT the gradual development of trade relations and the growing 

CLASS. complexities of society, the significance and the inner com¬ 

pactness c»f, and the sense of solidarity among, those unions deepened. 
Being similar to the castes on account of the traditional organization, they 
gradually got, in course of time, certain rules and customs of their own and 
tended to appear a distinct order in the social structure. 

The distinctive appearance of a class by itself is much more x*ronounced 
in the case of the manufacturers and the handicraftsmen. Here, 
as already noted, we sec three circumstances : local division 
of different kinds of work, hereditary character of branches 
of profession and the existence of an elder. These indicate clearly a compact 
organization of handicrafts into guilds. Such were the organizations of 
potters, of smiths, carpenters, ivory-carvers and so on. With regard to 
these, Fick rightly observes: ‘‘.•..the more in the course of centuries the 
caste theory obtained currency, tho greater the exclusiveness of, and respect 
for, tho loading castes, the more did tho manutacturors’ corporations become 
incorporated in the caste order. After tho example set by the nobility and 
the B.f’fiJunauical caste, they surrounded themselves with limitations by which 
a ooinm'.n bod and a common taldo were forbidden with members of castes 
who on account of the lowness of their race occupied a lower stage of human 

society ilian they themselves.’'^ 

Betwooii the guilds of tradesmen and most of the manufactures mentioned 
before and the despised classes consisting of the Cai.i(JaIas and 
ORGANIZED there lie, in the social structure of tho day, a ‘multiform 

MASSES. and chaotic’ mass of the people which resists, more or loss, 

every attempt at classification. In this are included the groat 
number of manufacturers standing outside their corporations, the wandering 
dancers cud musicians who roam from village to village, eking out their 
livelihood by showing their skill, the tramps who consider every means good 
which helps them to earn their bread and then, the herdsmen, the hunters 
and the fishermen living m the country, in the forest and in the mountains. 

Apart from those artists who are exclusively in the service of the king 
or the rich tradesmen, wo see a large mass of these people 
THE TRAMP, earning their daily bread with diflSculty by catering for the 
musement of people at festivities. We road of a dancer 
(nafa) who lives in a village, not far from Benares, and goes with his wife into 


L Supra, pp, 21248 ff, 
2. Op* dL, pp. 284-ff. 
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tile town, where he gets money through dancing and singing** Elsewhere* 
a dancing family (na/aJka%iiZam) maintains itself by begging. Other acrobats, 
showing the javeline dance* and exhibiting a wooden puppet worked by 
hand,^ the tumblers tolling about and playing on the ground* and the jugglers 
{mayakdra) deceiving the people’s sight with their sleight performing on the 
stage® are some of the representatives of this class of ^tramps/ 

la the same category of wandering jugglers, are to be placed the snake- 
charmers {ahigunthikd). They are seen roaming about from village to village 
exhibiting their charms and powers over the snakes. One such snake-charmer 
trains a monkey (niakkato), gives him an antidote (osadJiam gdhdpetvd) and 
then allows to play with a snake and in this way earns his livelihood.® An¬ 
other also has trained an ape ; when a festival is announced (ussave ghuipJie), 
he keeps it with a grain merchant, travels seven days and then lets his snake 
play (ahifh kildpento).^ These snake-charmers were clever in their business 
of catching the snakes. The Bhuridatta Jdtaka^^ describes in minute details 
how the snake-charmer Alambayana first anoints his body with some drug, 
eats a little of it, seizes the snake by the tail, and holding him fast, opens his 
mouth and spits into it the drug that he himself has eaten, then presses him 
like a pillow and then at last throws liim into a basket of creepers (ValUpelam), 
The story also describes the various appearances the snake has to make at the 
order of his master. The snake charmer was of course a pastmaster in curing 
snake-bites. * * 

We have also mention of a mongoose-tamer (kondadanuiho) of whom it is 
said that his was a ser\'ile occupation {paratantiyuttabhdva\ ’ * 

Then there were the musicians (Gandhabbd) and their co-aitists. Occasions 
were not rare in those days when festivities (sanvajja) were held and people 
enjoyed music and dance. The above-mentionod dancers themselves very 
often made singing and playing on musical instruments accompany their 
dances. .4nd there were professional musicians also who came to the festivals 
and earned their livelihood by their music. A drummer {bherivddaka) living 
in a village, goes with his son to the city when a festival is announced, plays 
on the drum in the midst of the gathering of the people and gets a good deal of 
money.*® Elsewhere we meet with a conch-blower (sankhadhamaka) who in 


1. J., Ill, p. 607. 

2. J., II. p. 167; also III, p. 61. 

3. J., 1, p. 430. 

4. J., V, p. lO-G. 40. 

5. J., II, p. X42. 

6. ^ ^ ** Mdy&kdrH ra^ganu^jhe karontd Mohmti CakhhUni janasta tSvade*** 

s! j!! ri,^p. 267. ’ 

0. J., m, p. 198. 

W. A, VI, pp. 181-6, Cf. m, p. 348. 

11. ** Thd Boake charmers ohew some narcotic like tobacco and stupefy the with their 
breath. The docile snake then dances to the tune of music.** Q. J. M, iSf., TCXXL p. 429. 

12. J., IV, p. 389. • 4:- 

13. J.,LP*S83. 
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the seme way earns money by blowing on his conch.' And there were mastar* 
musicians aJso like Guttila* and Sagga® employed in courts and by private 
persons. 

All these artists, as described before, were a disorganized mass. Yet by 
reason of a common profession they tended, gradually, to form a sort of com¬ 
bination, which eventually marked them ofl as a separate class by itself. We 
even notice some of the characteristics of an organization. Some of these 
professions were hereditary.^ To this may be added the fact that these pro¬ 
fessions were very little respectable and that, consequently, these men wore 
forced to live in isolation. Still, however, the Jdtakas do not make us feel 
that they in anyway formed a strict caste; nor was there in them the feeling 
of race-community, a factor which, according to Fick,® is of groat importance 
in the formation of the despised castes. 

In the concluding gdthds of the Tittira JRtdka^ we witness an admirable 
picture of the life of one of such itinerant people and of the sphere in which 
their destiny unfolded itself: 

‘‘As pedlar thro’ Kalifiga land 
Rough roads he travelled, staff in hand ; 

With acrobats be has boon found, 

And harmless boast in toils has bound ; 

With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds he laid; 

In crowds with cudgel-sticks has fought, 

And gain by measuring com has sought; 

False to his vows in midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood away; 

His hands he burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold.” 

More settled than these wandering and restloss people were the herdsmen, 
the huntsmen, the ffshormen and the foresters. On account of their work, 
they incliued more to lead a solitary life away from towns, cities and even 
villages. We observe such people in the Kuimla Jdtaka cowherds 
{gopdlakd)y netherds (pasupaZaH), grass-cutters {tinahdrakd), stick-gatherers 
{katthahdrakd) and the foresters {vanakammikd). Those people no doubt had 
to visit now and then villages and towns nearby to sell the forest-produce 
and get their livelihood. But in general they led an isolated life. Sometimes 
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lv>wover they were in a sufficiently great number to unite into a village com- 
xhunity and then they might have formed an organization similar, for example, 
to that of the artisans.' 

It is interesting to find that among fishermcii there were different desig¬ 
nations which appear to coincide with the names of modern fishermen castes. 
Thus the fishermen with nets and baskets {jdlahumindni) weie called Kevattab^ 
and Kewdf is to-day a name of a class of lishennen. ^ The fishermen with the 
poles were called bdlisikd,* 

Turning our eyes again to the bu«^y socioiy of the villages and towns, we 
cast a glance over another class of people, that of the serving 
THE SERVING men. We see them ‘composed of all possible elements of the 
CLASSES. population cliffeiiiig in point of race and professional work.* 

And though wc meet with men of higher and aristocratic 
castes engaged as day-labourers (6AaiaZi^) in times of distress as is the fate 
of the poor of the Sutano Jdiaka^ and of the three Brabmana 

girls of the Suvannaliamsa Jdtalca,^ they formed a small fragment of the 
serving classes: the inajorit}’’ of these serving people came from families in 
which the profession was hereditary, as w^c find in the Kammdsapir^a JdtakaP 
However ill-paid and ill-treated tiie day-labourers might have been, their lot 
was better than that of the slaves, as wc have already seen. And as regards 
slaves (ddsd)f with whom we have already become familiar, we may repeat 
hero only this, that they weio drawn from all classes under various circum¬ 
stances ; their lot was miserable ; their status low ; hut in spite of their low 
status, they occupied iu society a position in some respects different from 
that of the despised classes to bo noticed shortly. They could not be regarded 
as impure, like the latter, for they had to work for their masters in manifold 
household duties like helping their masters in dressing and undressing, assist¬ 
ing in the care of their bodies, preparing and serving their food, and cleansing 
the house. Moreover, as they lived together in their masters* family, they 
lacked the local isolation and external combination of the despised castes; 
consequently, they were not bound up into a caste. ® 

Wc now como to the lowest strata of the social structure of the day* 
Speaking of the Vaiiya caste in the Epics Hopkins says, “It is 
AW probable that at all times the third caste was an elastic term 

TOUCHAULES. for every Aryan not priest or warrior; but it connoted pure 
blood and hence excluded those ^mixed castes* which were 
sometimes higher, but more often low^er, than the Louseslave. A great mass 
of these people were the hill-tribes reduced to servitude or to low pursuits, 
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sucH as leather-workers, fowlers, etc., all those useful but dirty and dis¬ 
agreeable people whom the Brahmatia despised and the BuddList affected to 
love and honour/’^ The distinction between the bright-coloured Aryans 
and the dark-coloured aborigines is to be scon as old as in the VedaSy at a period 
just following the Aryan immigration into India. 2 The Aryans as they 
spread throughout the country, could not but assimilate in themselves the 
natives. Mi:rture of races there could not but occur. But the progress of it 
was very slow and was even retarded. While preserving the tradition of here¬ 
ditary customs, the fragments (of Aryan tribes) were reconstituted under the 
action of necessity and new interests, topographical or otherwise. The exclu¬ 
sive rigour of the genealogical bond must have been somewhat impaired by 
this. The way was open to diversified principles of groupings. ^ 

But the conquerors were evidently at a higher culture-stage than the 
native castes. And in course of time, as the Aryans began to settle in enclosed 
villages, they, dominated more or less by an idea of real or supposed relation- 
ehip, formed a corporate body. Then religious considerations intervened. 
Scruples of purity did not allow the Aryan settlers to follow' certain profes¬ 
sions, nor even to receive into their fold compatriots who followed them. Not 
only this. Even among those thus oxcludscd, the same fastidiousness tended 
to multiply barriers by establishing a scale of impurity among various trades. 

We meet a number of these low races in our stories. The lowest of 
these, and so frequently to be met with, are the Can^dlas. 
CANDALAS They are not allowed to live within the walls of a town or a 
village. They live outside (bahmagare),^ in a village, by 
themselves {Can^lagdnmlce),^ Two Caudala brothers who 
know how’ to blow a &xJLte {Canddla vamsadhopana)^^ shovr their 

art outside the city gates.^ Even the touch or the sight of a Caudala 
caused impurity. latheJSeiaketuJdtalca^ wo meet with a Brahmaua youth, 
proud of his caste. On the way he meets a Caudala. “Who are you,” he 
asks, and the latter replies, '‘I am a Caudala.” And then the anxiety of 
atmospheric purification arises in his mind. Ho tries to run away from him 
for fear lest the wind after touching tho Caudala’s body might touch his own. 
He cries out loudly: “Curse you, you ill-omened Caudala, get out of the wind,’^ 
and goes away quickly to windward. ^ In the Mdianga Jdtakay ® it is narrated 

1. a 1/7/., I, p. 260. ~ 

2. C/. K. T. Shah, “The Vedio Aryans, very probably, made the first distinction—the 
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how Bixteen thousand Brahmauas lost their caste {phrahmam hdri^u) 
because thej, unknowingly though, took food which had been pcdluted by con¬ 
tact with the leavings of a Caudala’s meal And in 

the SaUidhanma Jataha,^ a Brahmaua commits suicide becai^se he has eaten 
the leavings from a Candala’s dish. The fear of pollution is not confined to 
the Brahmauas alone. A Caudala is on his way to the gate of the town, but 
encounters the daughter of the Sefthi and, attracted by her beauty, stands 
gazing. The girl, pocpmg through the curtain of her palanquin, sees him and 
asks: “Who is that?’’ and as the answer comes: “A Caudala, my lady,’* 
she cries out: “Bah! I have seen something wldch brings bad luckl” and 
washing her eyes with scented water she turns back. Her escorts strike the 
Caudftla aud make him senseless, and go away. ^ Similarly do we find in the 
Citta-Sambhuta Jdtaha ^ the t wo girls polluted by the sight of a Caudula. Both 
the girls—one a Settlii’s daughter and the other &purohita’s daughter—come 
to the city gates and see the two Ca^dala boys : “This is an evil omen to see’* 
{apassitabbayuttakam), they cry out and wash their eyes with perfumed water 
and retm*n homo. The multitude crying, “0 vile outcastes, you have made 
us lose food and strong drink, which would have cost us nothing,” belabour 
the two Caud^la boys so much that they become senseless. When they re¬ 
cover their sense, one says to the other: ‘'all the misery has come upon us 
because of our birth. We cannot do this Candala-work.”^ They conceal 
their birth and go away to Takkasiia. “Contemptuous as a Caudala” has 
become a proverbial expression, as it is oven to-day. In the Sigdla J dtaha,^ 
a young lioness, to whom a jackal has made a proposal of marriage, says, 
“This jackal is con,:>idreed low and wretched amongst the beasts, and like a 
man of low caste {Canddlasadtso),'^ Elsewhere also we hear this contempt: 
A Brahmaua designates his adulterous wife as 'Pdpacan^dll. 

The Caud^las were not only despised and kept isolated from the rest of 
the society but were distinguished by their outward appearance 
their DRESS, also. Their dross is thus described: clad in a bad red 
under-garment {rattadupatfam) having a bolt around him 
{kdyabandhamm), above this a dirty upper-garment (pammkulasa^hdfim), 
and an earthen pot in hand.^ 


The Candalas had probably their own dialect, and by this also they v/ero 
CANDALA distinguished from the rest of the population, and preserved 
DIALEOT. racial individuality. The two Caudala boys Qtta and 

Sambhiita mentioned before, go to Takkasiia, dressed as Brah- 
mauas, and study there. Once, on the occasion of a Brdhimnavacandkam 
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(invitation to the Brahma^^s), the students are having a feast at a villageir*8 
house. One of the two brothers takes up a ball of hot rice and bums his 
mouth and asks the other in the Candela dialect {CdndSldbhusiS) * **Hot| 
is*nt it? The other too replies in the same dialect and both are thus 
deted-ed and driven out from the UniversityJ 

.4s regards the professional work of the Cancjalas, the stories tell us very 
little. Excepting the mention of the two flute-players,* of the 
OCCUPATION, m aider of the old rubbish jinnapafisamJcMraho^ and of one 
who burns corpses/ they do not say anything on the point. 
It should be doubtful, indeed, that their sphere of activity was so circum¬ 
scribed, though their low stage of culture prevented them from taking to higher 
professions, even that of an artisan. Their low position is thus summed up: 

*‘The lowest race that go upon two feet 
Are the Cand^as, meanest men on earth.”^ 

Almost equally despised, and mentioned along with the Cajridalas, are the 
Pukkusas,^ the Brahmaijical PaulkasasJ These Pukkusas 
PUKKU8A8. were also most probably a non-Aryan race occupying a very 
low position in society. The Jdtakas give us very little 
account of these people. Probably one occupation of theirs was that of 
removing dead flowers from the temples {pupphachaddakd,)^ 

Another non-Aryan race standing at a low stage of culture was that of 
N18IDA8 Nisddas, the hunters in general, whom we saw in the begin¬ 

ning of our survey of the Economic life in those days. These 
Nisadas are, of course, the Nai^Mas of the Brahamaoical Caste theory, which 
regards them as descendants of a Brahmaoa by ii Sudra woman® and assigns 
them the work of killing fish and the like.' ® The Jdtakas, as we know, also 
give them the work of hunting and fowling. ’ ’ “Though this was their 
professional work,” st*ys Fick, “they fell into contempt, for the occcupation 
of a fisherman or hunter which represents in itself the earliest and lowest stage 
of evolution of human culture, could not in India come to bo held in respect, 
for this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the killing of a living being.” ’ * 

Their low and despised position in society is indicated in various ways 
in our stories. In the Culla-Naiidiya Jdtaka^^ it is said that a Brahmana 
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youth, coming straight from Takkasila, takes to the occupation of a hunter 
as he cannot earn his livelihood by any other art. Similarly, the words of 
thekingintlie JatoAra* asking the hunter to give up his sinful 

occupation (pdjmm) and advising other means of livelihood, such as agricul¬ 
ture, trade, lending money, indicate the low estimate in which this profession 
was held at that time. Elsewhere the son of a Setthi makes his friend- 
hunter to give up his profession. ^ The NisMas also, like their fellow-men 
the Candelas, live outside villages and towns, in a village by themselves 
{mgarato avidure ekamin nesadagamahe), ^ 

In the same category of despised classes come the Sapdkas, the Svapd- 
8APAKA8 Brahmanical theory whom Manu^ calls as the 

descendants of a Ksatriya by an Ugra woman. A verse in 
the Mdtanga Jdlaka^ says: 

‘‘You know we live on what we chance to get 
Rise ! let the low-caste churl enjoy a bit.’’ 

Besides these despised people whom Fick likes to call “ethnical castes”® 
as they were licld together by a common race, we meet with 
FE^'lONAL o^her groups (;f people who, by their moan word, were also 
CASTES. despised and isolated from the ‘civilized’ castes of the 

people. These are characterized by Fick as ‘low pro¬ 
fessional castes.’ These also wore non-Aryan races carrying on manual work 
and, therefore, low and then despised in the eyes of the more refined and leis¬ 
ure-seeking Aryan conquerors. Senart says ; ‘‘Nowhere in antiquity have 
the Indo-Europeans shown any groat taste for manual professions. The 
Grcelis and Romans left them to slaves or intermediate classes, freed men and 
members of the household. The Aryans settled in villages and at first com¬ 
pletely imstotal in occupation, had even l6ss need to follow them in India than 
elsewhere. Manual labour was destined in general to remain the lot of either 
the aborigines or of the peoples whose hybrid or doubtful origin relegated them 
to the same level... .the fear of defilement cloKsed a number of professions to 
the Aryans; .. . the aborigines, too numerous to sink individuality to the 
condition of domestic slaves, and driven by circumstances into the blind alley 
of manual trade, wore led both by their own traditions and by the influence 
the Aryans to form themselves into new groups in which the profession seemed 
to bo the connecting link,”^ 
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Iq the RathaJcaras and the Venas, we have to see such low and 
VSlfAS.BATHA- despised professional castes. The prince of the Khan^Mla 
§maiat^ .fatoAo* tired of kingly life longs to be bom in such 

low-classes: 

“0 had I bat been bom from courts aloof, 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s roof, 

I should have lived my days to the end in peace, 
tfor died a victim to a king’s caprice.” 

Similarly do we find in the Kusa Jdtaha^ the term Vena used in contempt. 

Here we can see the low estimation of these castes. As the words them¬ 
selves indicate, the Venas are bamboo-workers and the Rathakdras the carri¬ 
age-builders: professions bounded them, later, into castes. Other such 
classes arc those of the basket-makers (nalaJcdrd), the flute-makers (Velukdrd 
or Venuhdrd)^ also the weavers {pesakdrd: tantavdyd)* and the barbers {mUd- 
pitd).* 

Such then were the social groups in the days of the stories under consi¬ 
deration. Wo have deliberately left out one important class of people which 
may not for practical purposes be included in the social structure, for it had 
renounced almost all its relations with the mundane world. This is the 
of Samanas, the recluses of whom we intend to speak later on while 
the Religious conditions of the times. Here we only mention them in order 
not to lose sight of them, for they influenced a great deal in the social workings 
of the time. 


Wo hope, it will have been sufficiently understood from the foregoing dis¬ 
cussions that, even though the social stracture of the day was, theoretically, 
based on caste-groupings, caste was seldom an index of avocation or social 
relationship. On the other hand, love of society and fellow-ship in feeling 
in which all consideration of caste was completely sunk, were the predominant 
characteristics of the social working of those days. Economically—^md 
wonomic considerations are always in the forefront—the people were divided 
into three main classes: upper, middle and loyrQi—Hinamukkaffhamajjhimd.* 
These were the proper classes known to the ordinary people, who did not care 
to see to what caste a particular individual belonged. 
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CHAPTEK II 

KUTVMBA OR THE FAMILY 


The uuit of society was, as it has beeu till the present day, the KulufnJba 
or the family which comprised a patriarch, his wife (or wives^, 
KVTVMBA. his unmarried daughters, and bis sons with their wives and 
children. Marriage in this period was usually monogamic, 
though polygamy was not unknown but limited mainly to the richer 
class and the nobility. In the household, the patriarch was the head and 
master'with absolute authority; the wife wa*? the mistress but dependent 
on, and obedient to, the master. Of the position of women per se we 
shall shortly try to get a clear idea. 


Children were naturally the happy comer of the household. Prayers for 
getting children were not uncommon.^ On the birth of a 
CHILDREN. child, neighbours and relatives came with ofEerings 
(Jchiramulam) to tho parents of the new-born child. ^ There 
was a day fixed for naming the child {mmagahamdivasaM Names 
were usually formed after those of the ancestors or from the mother’s 
or the father’s side.-* Probably in the case of a girl a sacrifice called the 
mvamiya was performed nine days after the biith.® It S3ems that a feeling 
of difference was maintained between a girl and a boy as the following utter¬ 
ances of the king in the Katthahdri Jdtaka^ and of the purohita in the Uddd- 
laka Jdtaka^ suggest: ‘'If it a girl, spend this ring on her nurture; but if 
it be a boy, bring ring and child to me.” Cliildren were carried on hips 
{ankendddya)^^ as is well-known. M play, mirth, merry-making and enjoy¬ 
ment have been the very life-breath of children in all countries and in all ages 
{Awindo ca pamddo ca sadd Msitaldlitam)^^ we see them here in our stories, 
making hills from the dustheaps,’® tho girls shaking sand in a small winnow¬ 
ing basket (nice training for their later life),' ’ the urchins playing at the 
foot of the banyan tree at tho entrance of the village ’ f or having a 
ride on young bulls of the village’® or else harassing the poor mother by 
refusing to go to tho field. ’ ^ Ideal children were recognized as “nobly- 
bred, quick-witted and easy men to please whatever thing be sped.”’® 
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Of domestic affection and happiness wo have a rare representation in out 
stories. Folklore, portraying, as it does, the real domestic 
life, has always been highly prized. The joint-family 
system was, in those times, it seems, free from the vices 
that attend it at the present time. * 


The relation of child and parent was clearly one of affection, as a rule; 
for the father is regarded as the type of all that is good and kind. Parents 
are recognized as god-like. ^ ^Brahma hi mdtdpitaro pubbdcariyd ti 
80 we are told in the Sona-Nmida Jdtaka^ wldch deals beautifully with the rela¬ 
tions of parent and child. Supporting parents in their old age was considered 
an imperative duty, enjoined by religion and, more so, by tradition. We 
have, in the Vessantara Jdtaha,^ a noble and sublime representation of that 
parental love, that precious bond between parent and child which is self- 
evident. We observe Vossantara and Maddi respectfully making obeisance 
to his father who with his hand strokes them pleasantly.® Elsewhere^ we 
have a vivid picture of a beautiful girl ‘like a nymph of heaven” fanning her 
father with a palm-leaf as he lies on a little bed ^o allay discomfoit after his 
early meal. Children sitting down to meals with their parents, instead of 
waiting upon them, was considered as a sign of lamentable decay of respect 
towards parents.® The relation between brothers and sisters was also, as a 
rule, happy. “The name of a brother a strong link is found, to join those akin 
to each other”: So we hear in the Mamsa Jdtaka^ and in another we hear 
that sisters surely are loving to^vards their brothers. ’ ® 4nd if the ideal 
prevailed among the folk that: 


“A father’s, or a mother’s pain or sister’s to relieve 


A man should never hesitate his very life to give,”*’ the utterance 

that: 


“A parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, 
the cry of ‘Dear Father’ to hear” * 2 

is as true and sincere as it is natural, since this human bondage is eternal and 
all-pervading. 


India aimed at the sublimation of the institution of the family with a delibe- 
' 28 O political purpose.” S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture through the 

2. J., p, 364 ** Pubbadevatd ndma mdtdvitaro.'* 

J., V, p. 331-G. 182. 

j!! 479 ’il™’ PP- P®' 280-0,10; 417, V, p. 492-00. 433-4. 

Ibid., p. 684<G. 2407-8. 

J., in, p. 283. 

J., 1^. 453. 

J.. in, p, 60-G. 58. *Mgath ektfh numuee&nafh bhata hke pavuccati: 

J., m, p. 105 Bhaginvyo n&ma bhiUueu eaanehd.* 

^ndtoto—matemal unole-waa a term of affection used between 

Pmni See Sidi^^, 

J.p nX, p. 50«Ge 59— 1$ putio pandamitfia kafhped hadayam pUu,^ 
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Bat the utmost suhlimity lies in the aiEEeotion of a mother towards her 
child. Aud the stories are so fall of pathos and happiness, 
AND jyyg sorrows, hopes and fears, while presenting this 
aspect of homan love, that they may well stand oat as one 
of the sablimest pieces of world’s Folklore. 


The Sffna-Nanda Jdtdka,^ just referred to, presents before us, in all sub¬ 
limity, the bond of love that always is between parents and children. The 
Bralunaaa husband and wife and their two sons, Sona and Nanda, are living 
in a hermitage on the Himalayas. The two brothers tender their parents, do 
everything for them. Later on the elder reproaches the younger for not 
serving the parents satisfactorily, and asks him to go away elsewhere. 
Nanda goes away. And when after more than seven years he returns, the 
mother’s heart is filled with inexpressible tender feelings. She runs towards 
her son, embraces him, smells and kisses (cumbitvd) his head, and keeps her 
heart at rest, and then says: 


“Just as the tender bo-tree shoot is shaken by the blast. 

So throbs my heart with joy at sight of Nanda eome at last, 
Nanda, methinks, as in a dream returned I seem to see. 

Half mad and jubilant I cry, ‘Nanda comes back to me.’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone away. 

To greater sorrow then before my soul would be a prey. 

Back to his parents dear to-day Nanda at last has come. 

Dear to my lord and mo alike, with us he makes his home. 
Though Nanda to his sire is dear, let him stay where he will— 
Thou to thy father’s wants attend—Nanda shall mine fulfill.* 


The following gdthas, still more clearly, put before us the type of an affec¬ 
tionate mother with all her joys and anxieties, more sublimely than even 
Wordsworth could: 


“Craving a child in prayer, she kneels each holy shrine before. 

The changing seasons closely scans and studies astral lore. 

Pregnant in course of time she feels her tender longings grow. 

And soon the unconscious babe begins a loving friend to know. 

Her treasure for a year or less she guards with utmost care. 

Then brings it forth and £rom that day a mother’s (janetti) name will 

bear. 

With milky breast and lullaby {gitena) she soothes the fretting child 
Wrapped in his comforter’s warm arms his woes are soon beguiled. 
Watching o’er him poor innocent, lest wind or heat annoy. 


1. J.,V,»p.312 if. 

2. /ML, pp. 228-0 0.159.63. 




rvtvmba or the family 2® 

TTja fostering nnrse she may be called, to cherish thus her boy 
What gear his sire and mother have she hoards for him, 'may be/ 

She thinks, 'some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thee/ 

'Do this or that, my darling boy,’ the worried mother cries. 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she still laments and sighs: 

He goes in reckless mood to see a neighbour’s wife at night, 

She fumes and frets, 'Why will he not return while it is light 

Out of the four riddle-like questions placed before the wise Mohosadha 
by the king, the two are worthy of our attention here. The first is : 

"He strikes with hands and feet, he beats the face. 

And ho, 0 king, is dearer than a husband;”* 

and in solving this the wise man says : "When a child on the mother’s lap 
happy and plajrful beats his mother with hands and feet, pulls her hair, beats 
her face with his fist, she says, ‘Little Rogue (Coraputta) why do you beat me?’ 
and in love she presses him close to her breast unable to restrain her affection, 
and kisses him; and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father.” 

The second question is : 

"She abuses him roundly yet wishes him to be near ; 

And he, 0 king, is dearer than a husband.”* 

The solution of this is thus beautifully given: "the child of seven years, who 
can now do his mother’s bidding, when he is told to go to the field or to the 
bazar, says: If you will give me this or that sweetmeat, I will go; she bbjb : 
'Here my son,’ and gives them; then he eats them and says : 'Yes, you sit 
in the cool shade of the house and I am to go out on your business’ 1 He makes 
a grimace, or mocks at her with gestures, and won’t go. She is angry, picks 
up a stick and cries: 'Get out, may the thieves chop you up into little bits 
{gaccha, cord tarn khan^khandikain cJiindantu),^ So she abuses him roundly 
as much as she will; but what her mouth speaks she does not wish at all, and 
so she wishes him to be near. He plays about the livelong day, and at evening 
not daring to come home he goes to the house of some kinsman {f^dtaka)^ The 
mother watches the road for his coming, and sees him not, and, think^g that 
he durst not return, has her heart full of pain; with tears streaming from her 
eyes, she searches the houses of her kinsfolk, and when she sees her son, she 
hugs and kisses him and squeezes him tight with both her arms, and loves him 
more than ever, as she cries: "did you take even my words in earnest ? {puttdf 
immdpimcamm hadayefhdpesi) V thus, a mother ever loves her son more in 
the hour of anger." 


1. Ibid., pp. 329-30^00. l«6-X72: also HI, p. 323-0. II. 

2. J., VI, 376-0. SujUi haUehi plidehi mukhad ca parieuidbhati 

8 o 06 rSje piyo hoH kontentmal^ipasmuu** 

3. Ibid.t p. 377-G. AldMoU ualhiMmaid co’ asm icchaii 
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And, then, who can ever forget the slim and tender-hearted figure of Maddi, 
wife of that Princo-sage Vessantara, pining for her dear children Kaijha and 
Jali, for she has been late in returning to the hermitage being obstructed on the 
way ? Her feelings are hard to be reproduced hero in piecemeal. They should 
be experienced from the story itself, the Vessantara Jdtaha,’^ the noblest and 
the sublimest in the whole of the Jdtaha collection and, to our mind, in the 
world’s literature or folklore. 

We only quote this verse spoken by the boy Jali, bereft of his mother : 

“How true that saying seems to be 
Which men are wont to tell: 

Who has no mother of his own 
Is fatherless as well.”^ 

But, are we here all along playing upon mere sentiments and poetic im¬ 
agination, and have no basis on the realities of life ? The suspicion does arise 
but we caimot share in it. We cannot for a moment believe ourselves that all 
these are mere ideas, and do not reflect real life. No piece of folklore can ever 
remain out of touch with real life : if it does, it is something else, but not a 
piece of folklore. 

Anyway, nobody will object to our contention that domestic love and 
family tie were in those days on a sound footing. 

The son, after marriage which was largely controlled by his parents as 
we shall see, must have lived in the same house and under 
JETTHAKA, the control of his father. But clearly as the father’s years 
advanced, the care of the household fell on the iShoulders of 
the eldest son.^ After the death of his father, the son looked after the 
family property,^ and if the son was yet young, the management was in tho 
hands of the mother.*^ Brothers were entitled to equal shares of the family 
estate.® It seems probable that there was a tendency for the family 
to break up as soon as the parent died. The sons would then stay in 
the vicinity of one another for mutual support and assistance. In this 
way, the little knot of houses of the several branches of the family would 
together form the nucleus of the second stage in the society, the ndti a predo¬ 
minant feature of the sociology of the times. 


1 . J., VI, pp. 480-593, specially gdihAs, 2213-2289. 

2. Jbid .9 p. 553-G, 2189—Sfoccans kira evam dhameu 

nar& kira tmm &hameu 
yaesa naUhi eaket m&Ut 
Pit& noMhi iaiheva bo'' 

Cf, for motherly feelings, tdief., pp. 19-20-GG. 50-5. 

3* V, p. 326-G. 149: Je^haka is mod. Jeth^ elder brother of a woman's husband. 

4 . J*, I, pp» 226, 337; III, pp. 56, 300: Cf, Subbarao, op, cif., p. 9. 

5 . Jfc, IV, p. !• 

a. J., Ill, pp 57, 300, 302.GG, 106-109. 
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THE RELATIONS 

Throughout history Man has remained a social being. Why Man alone ? 
NATI OUTKE Sociability is indeed a common instinct in every living 
ACQUAINT- being. This is luminously clear from our stories which deal 
ANCES. and Animal alike. To keep oneself surrounded 

by relations is an instinct of self-preservation. The whole of the Taccha- 
Sahara Jdtaha^ reveals this in a marked manner. A Boar, reared up by a 
carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown up : “I cannot live alone by myself 
in this forest; what if I search out my kindred, and live in their midst ? 
(fidtake pariyesitvd tehi parivuto vasissdmi,)^ Ho then not only lives amidst 
his kindred folk, but takes the leading in vanquishing their common foe, 
the Tiger, and thus provides a fitting illustration for the all-embracing 
maxim: 


“United friends, like forest trees—^it is a pleasant sight, 

The Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outright.'^® 

Of course, there always are gradations in relationship from the family 
onwards, according to the variations of interests: ^'Mdtdpitumittasuhajja- 
father, mother, friends, kinsmen and acquaintances’’—^this is 
the phrase^ which gives some of tho prominent circles of this relationship. 
But in all these, Mti appears to be an all-embracing term and is frequently to 
be met with in the stories* It is a term used not so much in the sense of blood- 
relations (salohita) as in the much wider sense of an acquaintance (as the root 
lid clearly means to know) in whom a relation was undoubtedly merged. Well- 
fare of their fidt is was the chief solicitude of the people of those days. In their 
daily life, the people were guided by the love of those whom they knew well, 
their friends and acquaintances. No important activity could be done with¬ 
out taking one’s 'fidtis into confidence. Even the king held consultation with 
his over and above his officers and subjects.® The Owl was made king 
by his lldtis,^ The 'fldti gathers together and laments over the death of one 
of its members.^ The wealthy, if he is wise and considerate, should share 
his wealth along with his Mti in order that he may win fame and rejoice in 


1. Jm IV, pp. 344 jOr. 

2. Ibid., p. 344.G. 161. 


n iflo’ P* ca disv&m samaiigi ekato; 

htrti^aee^ omAdtow* idha saitu, ko mi euscmdgaU ; G-172—tfamoflfflre sahite mi vyagghe ca 


^ 4. J., V, p. 132. Cf, n, p, 29-G. 16: The Uvdgada&do, p. 6, gives more: Mitta^ndyi- 
niyaga-eayana-sa7nwi^%-parigana —^friend, kinsmen, members of one’s own family, one’s blood 
relations, oonneoted by marriage, one’s dependents—Homle’s tr. p, 8, n. 16. 

6. J.,IV,p.l34-GG.96,103-4; V, p. 190-0.238. 

6. J., n, p. 353--«G. 68; 8Mthi hira mihi kosiyo Umo ktOo, 

7* J.,IV,p. 61* 
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lieavra.' *Mayi tmm aamanufllUtto sotthim jmssatu intake' says a fowler 
while setting firee a bird he had caught. The liberated bird eatresses the 
same desire in return: ‘Emm luddaha nandassu saha sdtibehi ItcUihi'^ He 
who is faithful to his friends is of all kin the best ;* kingdom (rajja), relations 
(liStaka) and wealth {dhanam) are the three things worth consideration by a 
reluctant Prince/ A widowed queen, big with child, arriving to an unknown 
city was asked as to whether there was any lidtaha, relation, of hers in that 
city.® 

“One mortal dies—^to kindred ties bom in another straight: 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is on this associate”® 

BO we hear in the Dasaratha Jdtaka. To have a respectable position in the 
midst of one’s own Hdti was one of the highest aims of the people/ Blessings 
of his Hdti a Prince should always covet; for surrounded by them he is always 
safe.® So intense is the bond of aSection that a parrot never leaves its tree 
'though a dead stump,’ because it is its ltdti and its sakhd.* 

The Itdli was, most probably, a circle of relations where caste or creed 
had no place and recognition, and marriage as we shall presently see was con¬ 
tracted in such lidtis. 


Even more sacred and stronger than the bond between an individual 


MITTA— 
SAHATA OB 
!FRiI£)NDS- 


and his (or her) fldti, was the tie of friendship (metti). 
Numerous are the stories which, with appropirate parables 
and similies and with knowledge of real life, exemplify the 
high value of friendship. To a man, a friend was nearer 


and dearer than his lidti. 


But to establish friendship is no easy task. For the world is full of deceit¬ 
ful appearances. Therefore caution is required at every step. You may 
have friends. But if they be sense-lacking, they may turn out your foes and 
ruin you, even as the son, in the Makasa Jdtaka,^** cleft his father’s skull, 
while slaying the gnat, or as the girl Bohiui laid low her mother, while 
drawing the flies away.’> Unthinking people, contracting friendship with 
anybody and everybody, share the fate of the lion Manoja at the 
of the jackal Giriya,’^ or of the sage Indasamanagotta at the hands of his 
pet elephant,’* or again of the whole family of the iguanas (godhd)&t the 

1. J., Ill, p. 302 —Dhlro bhog« adhigamma SamganJiiUi ca HSUAie ... Of. IV. p. 127, Q. 02. 

2. J.. IV, pp. 418-G. 98. 

3. J., VI, p. 14-Q. 15. Nittnath uUamo hoti yo mittdnatk na dibhati. 

4 . Ibid., p. 16-Q. 23; see also i&id., p. 10-Q. 48. 

6. Ibid, p. 32. 

8. J.,IV,p.I27-G.90. 

7. J., VI, p. 360, G..“<cw«e»o Jai* 

8. J., rV, p. 135-GG. 103-4”... BSttpanbuftatin-..amittS nappa*aiouti.’’ 

9. J.,m,p. 492-5. GG. 23.28, 38. 

10. J.,I,pp.S47-G.43. 

n. 16*4., p. 249.G. 44. 

12. J., m, pp. 823 and GG. lO'lS. 

13 . J.,n,pp. 42 j(|r. and QG, 21-22. 
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STS 

IwnidBoffMie nins^e diameleon {haktmfaJco).* This Is the constant advice 
tendMod by a father—an e^rieneed man—to hu growing son easily 
sQsceptible to a wonum’s sednotions charms: 

“One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend— 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as Mend. 

To men capricious as the monkey kind 
And found unstable, be not thou inclined. 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confin’d.”* 

Oreat stress is rightly placed on company with the good. In touching similies 
the truth was made known: “As is the friend whom he chooses for himself 
and follows, such he himself becomes—such is the power of intimacy. One in 
constant intercourse affects his fellow, a close comrade his associate, just 
as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise become the friend 
of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a man ties up stinking fish with a 
band of Kusa grass, the gross will acquire a putrid smell, so is intimacy with a 
fool; but if a man binds up myrrh in a common leaf, it will acquire a |fieasant 
odour, so is intimacy with the wise. Therefore, knowing the maturity of his 
own actions like the ripeness of a basket of fruit, let not the wise man follow 
the wicked but follow the good.* “ Sukho bhaee sappurusehi sangamo”; 
Mendship with the good brings happiness,* so says Puppaka, the Takkha 
general. Countless indeed are the benefits of good Mendship. For protection 
^m any outside danger the need of a friend was absolutely felt by the 
people. 

Mittam mhayam ca karonti pa'gditd 
Kdle ahdle aukham Saaydnd.^ 

It was through his Mend’s help that the barber, shipwrecked and cast ashore, 
could his home in safety see,* and it was again through his friend, the Jackal, 
however small and weak he might be, that the lion’s life was saved, as he him¬ 
self admits (sigSlo mama pdnado),'^ The Makdukkusa Jdtaka,* where we 
hear the Hawk proposing a marriage to a she-hawk who asks whether he had 
wy Mend—for they must have some one who can defend them againsc any 
danger or trouble that may arise—and where we see how true her words a e, 
should have been sufficient to ingrain the tmth-of the benefits of good friend- 


1. J., I. pp. 4S7.8.a. 137. 

2. 3., Ill, pp. 148-00. 188-188; 828-8-00. 81-7. 

8. J., IV. pp. 435-00.180-81 VI, p. 835-8-00.1047-88. 
4. J., VI. pi 314-0.1378. 

6. J., IV. 8.881-0.48. 

8. J..U.P.US41.78. 

7. J.. II. 9-88-0.14. 

8. J.. tv, 19 .888^. 00. 4841. 
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slup—in the minds of those whd might have heard this story or among whom 
it originated. And people in those days, as even now, must have had to pass 
through bitter experience in contracting, and, all the more so, in maintaining 
their friendship; and it was from this experience that they learnt for 
themselves, and tried to warn their fellow-brethren, that to the slanderer’s 
whispered sneer one should never lend a willing ear, for ‘slander parts friend 
from friend’; but he,^ 

“On his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mother’s breast, 

And ne’er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord— 
a great psychological truth indeed I 

The virtues which were to be found in a true friend are enumerated in 
the Mittdmitta JdtaJca^ and ‘are quite simple and indicative of the early exis¬ 
tence of the Aryan society in a strange land surrounded by unfriendly people.*^ 
They are : ho remembers his friend when he is away from home, feels delighted 
at his return, soothes him with gentle words when ailing, is among his well- 
wishers and not his enemies, restrains others from speaking evil of him, is in 
company with those who praise him, extols his wisdom and praises his works, 
rejoices in his prosperity and feels downhearted at his fall, opens his secrets 
to him and never betrays his, feels at a banquet the want of his company and 
expresses the desire that ho might also meet with the same. 

Not without reason, such feelings are constantly expressQicWarf^ Adversity, 
it is said, makes strange bedfellows and the limited circle of^'' •aces in 

a small state not in a position to give adequate protection U ^ .lals made 
them largely dependent on mutual comradeship and friendJ^^^ ^ slices in w^hich 
consideration of caste or creed had practically no place.”' 

The people in those days moreover were, as they even now are in remote 
villages, hospitable to strangers. The door of friendship 
HOSPITALITY, was also open to these strangers. They also became 
acknowledged friends, upon some practical demonstration 
of friendly motives. Residence for a single night, receiving the hospitality 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, drink and shelter, was enough to 
bind the guest and the host in close friendship. The wise Vidhura thus 
expressed to Puuuaka, the Yakkha^ who showed indications of an unfriendly 
attitude: “In whosesoever house a man dwells even for one night, and 
receives there food and drink, let him not conceive an evil thought against 
him in his mind; he who is treacherous to his friend bums the innocent 


1. J., Ill, p. 15100. 189-92. 

2. J., Ill, p. 193 0.64. 

3. J., IV, p. 197-8-00. 77-87 ; also H, p. 131-00. 89-90. 

4. Ookaldas Be, CakuUa Review, Oot. 1931, p. 117. 

5. Ibid. 
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hand that hitherto remained free from woond.”' Such a host-friend was 
likened unto a tree that sheltered even for adittio while the refuge, who 
sought it.* The host’s duty it was to honour the guest {sakkdrasam- 
mamm) by washing and anointing his feet and seating him on a seat 
dsanam).^ Rightly says the merchant in the Pitka Jdtaka. 

‘‘The custom of our family-’twas so 
Received by us from ages long ago— 

Is to' provide the stranger with a seat, 

Supply his needs, jjring water for his feet. 

And every guest as kinsman doai* to treat.”^ 

The same words might still be hoard in some remote viHage or the other 
of this ancient land. 


1. J., VI, p. 3I0-g. 1364. 

2, Ibtd. G. 1365— yaua rukUiassa cMyiya nmikyy t sai/cyya in. na lassa Bakham bhaA~ 

jeyya" Mso V, pp. 240-G. 163; •72-Q. 222 ; 87-G. 260 61; VI, p. 256 

8. J., Ill, p. 10; IV, p. 62. The term usoU ior a gue^t is Pahuntyyaka {mod. marii(hi 

pautiA): J., Ill, p. 440. 

4. J.. m, p. 120-0.147-8. 



CHAPTBB IV 

POSITION OF WOMAN 

Having bid a ouzsoiy ^anoe over the strootoie of eoeiely, the varioqe 
classes of wjuoh it was composed and then the oxuts of Societj, t.c., the family 
and the relations, We now pass on to examine the different aspects, the different 
fields, mto which the mamfold activities of the people in those days revealed 
themselves. Oiu main object here will be to depict real life, life as it was 
actually lived by the general mas-i of the people among »hom, for the most 
part, these stories origiuated, life material as well as spiritual. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in Ancient India, if the &mily was the 
unit of the social fabric, domestic or household affairs centred in no less (bgree 
round the woman. The picture of the family that we have drawn, however 
feeule, has the lady of the house in the centie of the canvas. 

In order to understand and estimate fairly the position of woman in those 
days, we have to deal with two types of evidence m the stories: the one is 
the great mass of abstract statements about her, scattered hero and there, 
mainly m the didactic galhM, the other is what we obtain &om the actions 
done and parts p^iyed by the female characters m the stories themselves. The 
former evidence, as usual, should be handled with caution, for such passages 
aie oiten avowedly prejudiced in tone and substance. Moreover, they are 
oitenoontradiutoiy, as IS natural, and It may not be possible to reconcile state* 
meuts round m one place with those m another. On the other hand, the 
simpie stories, when outstripped of didactic garment, give us a firmer ground 
to suuid upon. And still, tne abstract statements need not be wholly set 
aside: what we have to do is to see how far they harmoniise with the gunetal 
atmosphere, with the examples recorded in the stories. By doing so we shall 
be aoie to see that the Jaiaktu depict the bright as well as the dark side of 
female character. It is a vivid picture that we are going to see. 

To proceed now with the subject proper, it seems convenient to try to 
analyse the position of woman through the four stages of life: childhood, 
youth, matoiity and old age. 

The first stage is naturally spent in her father’s home. To the Hindu 
father a daughter has not been, for various social and economic 
CHILDHOOD, reasons, a great blessing as the son, who has been considered fit 
to save his father &om hell (theoretioally), and to support him 
in old age (in practice);' yet, once a daughter is bom, the natural affection 
cannot be denied: it is ag.dnst human bondage. If there was some distinc* 
tion between a boy and a girl, as we saw above, it was only outwardly. A 


1. Xlw fairtii of a tanala «lilU ia inmoliiiwii lookad apon m m aiga of iU>lmk: C/. 3'Mw 
loiM M JNmm josort tola XojUtampMek»t»faH am aMaUAmam 
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hof Mid • (^1 noeiva equal oaie and affection from their parents, as Jili and 
do* 


As to her tiaming or education, we practically hear nothing. We have, 
no doubt, examples of women who are iutellootually qualified 
EDUCATION. like Amara and Udumbara. We first meet with Amara, as a 
beautiful girl and wise. Early in the morning, while on 
the way to her father’s farm to bring him rice^gruel, she is seen by the 
young Mahosadha. She is equally skilful in talking with hand-ges¬ 
tures and in symbolical language. While asked her name, she replies: “My 
name is that which neither is, nor was, nor ever shall be (Immortal: 
afnard);'* in reply to the question, “For whom do you carry that gruel?” 
she answers, “For the god of old time (father);” when asked about her father’s 
occupation, she says, “He makes two out of one (ploughing);” when asked 
about the place of her father’s farm, she says: “the place whence those who 
go come not again (cemetery),” She is expert in business-like dealings. She 
discovers the treachery perpetrated on her husband by the four wicked coun¬ 
cillors, Senaka and others. These men desirous of causing a breach between 
the husband and wife, steal things from the royal household and send them to 
Mahosadha’s house through a slave girl, so that he may be accused of theft. 
But Amara writes down all particulars on a leaf (paninte likhitvd) —day, month, 
the names of the things sent, of the sender and of the girl who brought it. She 
also answers their letters. So is also Queen Udumbara. She also knows writ¬ 
ing and reading. ’ But these stray examples do not at all j ustify our inference 
that the girl’s education was, even fairly, attended to. Universities like Tak- 
kasila are only for boys: girls have no entrance there. And even at home the 
girl hardly gets any education. ^ 


But it is very probable that music and dancing were the two allied sub¬ 
jects in which women held sway in those days. Whenever a 
reference is made in praise of woman, she is invariably 
referred to as skilled in singing and dancing {Kusald mcc- 
agUeauy It is Kauha, and not Jali, who can sing.^ 


MUSIC A 
DANCING. 


But beyond this there is nothing more to be said about her childhood. 

The uext stage of a woman was youth, which brings us to the question of 
marriage. 


There are very clear indications to show that early marriage was unknown 
in those days. Nowhere do we see htir as a child playing 
ABLE AGE: time of marriage. Sixteen is the usual 

age when girls are spoken of as grown up, and fit to be 
given away in maniage.^ On the other hand a girl passing her twentieth 

1. J., J., Vt, pp. 306 ff; 885. C/. J., VI* p. SS-G. 93; BikkhM caturiUhiyo. 

2. C/ Dakanm hmOritk otanuMapaMatn. Yam i* Onayirk OOUkulA IV, p. 

3iMMi *• J^lil,p. lai-G. 189. _ ^ 

8. J.» VI, p. 668-G. 2264; m stoo, J., IV, p. 893; VI, pp. 25-G. 93; I9I-G. 518, 289-G. 
1256 i 818 -G. 1378-5. C/. An, Br., HI, 2, 4. ^ 
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fOMM ioMaikkk fi mk V, p. 210. 0/. Dkanmayadaffhallx^^ U, 817. 
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year or mem without getting married was a rare, quite an eix^ptioniti ease. 
In the Amba JiUika, one of the four daughters of a merchant of Benares 
thus takes an oath (sapatha) before the false ascetic; 

“Let the maid that robbed thy tree, vainly for a husband sigh. 

Past her teens though she may be, and on thirty verging nigh. ^ ” 

This, inter aZia, suggests that though the girl getting married at 
sixteen or so was the general custom, circumstances did, sometimes, force 
them to remain without a husband {appatikd humdrikd) for some time more.* 
The Bon^s age at the time of marriage is also generally given as 16 but it 
seems probable, at least in the case of the Khattiyas and the Brahmanas and 
all those who went out for education at that age, as we saw, that twenty or so 
was the age of marriage. After all, there cannot be, as there never have been, 
such hard and fast rules as regards marriageable age. The bride of equal 
ogc» {Udyavayd) for instance, is not unknown.^ 

Similarly, limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmaijic usage and 
injunctions are conspicuous by their absence in the stories, 
SISTBR-MAR- snd even sister-marriage is not quite unknown. In the Vdaya 
RIAGE: Jdtaka,^ leaving aside the doubt^ful case of Kama and Sita 

in the Dasaratha JdtaJea,^ we find Prince Udaya marrying his 
own sister. Princess Udayabhadda, though born of a different mother 
{vemdtihabhaginim). 

The marriage of cousins also appears to have been in vogue. Both in 
the Asilakkhana and the Mwdupdni Jdtakas,'^ we see a king 
COUSIN-MAR- giving away his daughter in marriage to his sister’s son 
RIAGE : {bhdgineyyo). It was this form of cousin-marriage. i.e,y mar¬ 

riage with the daughter of the mother’s brother {mdttdadhUd) 
or the son of the father’s sister {pitwcchdputto) which was usual, and 
even desirable. The wicked queen of Padumakomara, after having hurled 
her husband down the precipice in a forest and taking a crippled fellow for 
her paramour, goes about ah^gging among the people, pretending to be a 
devoted wife. And when asked by the people what the man is to her, she in a 
proud tone says: “He is the son of my father’s sister, given me by my family 
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mj own husband.”’ So also Prince Vessantara is married to his matomal 
uncle’s sistw, Flrincess MaddI {fndttdadMtcmi^)^ Fresumablp, the other form 
of cousin-marriage i.e., marriage with the daughter of the mother’s sister or 
the son of the father’s brother was not usual. ^ 

Marriage was usually of three forms: marriage arranged by parents 
of both parties, l^myavmara and Gandkarva marriage. The 
KINDS OF commonest form of marriage was that arranged by parents 
MABBIAOE : of both the parties, and established between two families 

of the same caste (jdti) and rank {ktdam); marriage within 
one’s own jdti was the rule. And it is probable that the jdtis of 
the stories were endogamous. Almost ever3rwhere we notice the effort to 
keep the family pure through marriage confined to people of one’s own 
standing and profession, and not to allow it to degenerate through mixture 
with lower elements.^ Such is more usually the case with the Brahmauas. 
The Brahmana parents, in the Ananusodya Jdtaka,* give express instructions 
to the people whom they send for finding a girl for their son to bring a Brah- 
maua girl (Brdhmamkumdriham dnethd). The ordinary course, however, is 
that the parents bring a wife for their son from a family of the same caste 
{samamjatikakuld).^ ‘Sddisi hhariyd’ or wife of the same type, is a phrase 
frequently occurring in the gathd^J^ But exceptions regarding caste and rank 
are not unknown. Thus for instance Sendpati Ahipuaka married a merchant’s 
daughter, Ummadantl.® 

Generally do we find that to the inclinations of young people, very little 
or no weight was attached in matters regarding marriage (dvdkavivdha). 
‘Much against his will’ is an oft-occurring sentence in this connection. We 
always read that the elders consult with each other, and sometimes inform 
their grown-up children ; but ultimately the parent’s will prevails.* Some¬ 
thing more still. It may sometimes happen that the chief members of two 
families made a compact in their youth that if ono of them had a daughter 
and other a son. they would wed the pair together {dvdkavivdha).^^ 
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In this form of marriage a wife was, for the most part, obtained for money 
paid to her father’s family by the hnsband or his father. Passages like *iUo 
dhanem bahunS’ (spoken by a monkey who does not differentiate between the 
husband and the wife),’ 'hhariyS dhanakJata^ or 'bhanyS y£ pidhanenahoH 
Jatd,* sufficiently testify to the prevalence of the practice of giving dau^ter 
in marriage in exchange of money. Thus speaks Udayabhadda before her 
former husband who has come to test her: 

Men that would woo a woman, raise and raise 

The bids of gold, till she their will obeys.* 

Still however money was not the sole consideration in these matters: the 
character and virtues of the bridegroom and the bride were of primary import* 
ance. It may sometimes be considered rather preferable, in the case of a 
father having more than one daughter, to have them placed in the hands of one 
groom of known good character and manners.’ The acariya of a family 
advises the father of four daughters as to the kind of the grooms he should 
select for them: 

“Glood is beauty; to the aged show respect, for this right 

Good is noble birth; but virtue, virtue, that is my delight.”* 

The father gives all his four daughters—^wooed by four different persons—to 
the one virtuous wooer. 

The usual practice in this form of marriage was that the bridegroom used 
to come to the bride’s house for marriage on the fixed days.^ 
CEREMONIES: Lucky days were fixed for the ceremony. Once an ascetic is 
consulted as to whether stars are favourable for holding marri¬ 
age ceremonies. The fixed day is however found inauspicious and the 
bridegroom does not come to the bride’s house for marriage and the girl is 
married away to another.® The bridegroom and his party were received 
with great honour, and were provided with lodging and other requisites- 
garlands, perfumes, garments and the rest.® We do not know much 
about the ceremonies that were to be performed at the marriage. Whether 
the jmrohita or a Brahmapa in general had any thing to do with marriage 
celebrations, we are not told; ‘the presumption is that he did nothing in 
this connection as marrirgo was not yet included in religion or considered a 
sacred function.' ° Wc once hear of the father of the bride pouring water over 
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the bride and the groom and giving her away.* More than this, we do not 
know what the nature of this dvdhavivdhamafigalafh^ was. 

We have several instances which show the existence of the dowry system 
(ddyajja)^^ though it does not appear to have been very 
DOWRY. commonly prevalent in those days, if wo arc to judge from the 

SYSTEM. references to it which are, to say the least, scanty. It is of 

course needless, as we have no ground, to enter into a 
discussion of the question as to whether or how far such a dowry, if it existed, 
was the property of the bride. 

The custom of celebrating the marriage with bathmoney {mMnamvlarn) 
given by the father to his daughter, specially in royal weddings, or of 
collecting presents {pafllidJcdrd) on the occasions may have been prevalent, 
though clear references to this are lacking.^ 

We have several instances and references where girls, on attaining proper 
age, which generally ranges from sixteen to twenty, choose 
8VAYAMVARA, privately or publicly husbands for themselves from a number 
of suitors. The Kundla Jdtaka,^ for instance, refers to the 
svayamvara marriage of princess Kanha. Her father has an assembly 
proclaimed for this purpose; a host of men are assembled arrayed in all 
their splendour. Kanha, with a basket of flowers in her hand, stands 
looking out of an upper lattice window; on seeing the five sons ofKangPapQlu, 
she falls in love with all five and throws a wreathed coil of flowers on their 
heads, and says: ‘Dear mother, I choose these five men.’ She is allowed 
to have these five men, despite the father’s great vexation. This is 
evidently a reminiscence of the well-known Svayamvara of Draupadi 
(Ky^na) of the Great Epic. In the KuldvaJca Jdtaka^ also, we find Sujata, 
the daughter of the Asura king Vepacittiya, selecting a husband after her own 
heart from the great assembly of the Asuras mustered by her father {Sujdtam 
ahnkaritvd sannipataffhdnarh dnetvd cittanuyitam idmikam gavkd Hi dharhsu). 
The Naga princess Irandati goes, at her father’s wish, to seek a capable hus¬ 
band for herself, gathers all the flowers in the Himalayas, coloured, scented or 
tasteful, spreads a couch of flowers {j>upph(isarithaTam) and performs a pleasant 
dance and sings sweet music, thus fascinating the Yakkha general Punnaka, 
whom she takes by the hand and returns home.^ But these are all illusive 
examples, and do not justify our inference at all that this kind of marriage 
still existed. It had already gone out of usage, though the ideal and the charm 
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of it remain for everj In the Jdtaka times, Smy(mvar€h^free chmee of a 
husband by a girl—^was only an exceptional boon,* conferred on her by her 
father with whom the final verdict might still remain. 

We may also note the third form of marriage—^what may be called the 
Gdndharva marriage—^in which the bride and bridegroom 
GANDHARVA make their own choice, without the knowledge of their 
MARRIAGE. guardians, and are married without rights or ceremonies.® 
Thus we hear in the KaitJiahdri JdtaJca^ : a king has gone 
to his pleasure garden, sees a woman merrily singing and picking up 
sticks in the grove, falls in love witli her, becomes intimate with her; the 
woman conceives : the king gives her the signet-ring from his finger, saying: 
“If it bo a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but if it be a boy, bring him 
to me.” In course of time, the woman is made queen-consort and the son 
viceroy. This again is a reminiscence of the celebrated union of Sakuntala 
with Dusyanta. In the Vindthiina Jdtalca,^ we read of a girl who, though 
betrothed to a rich man, goes away with a hunchback. Later on, however, she 
is disappointed on seeing this hunchback lying huddled on the earth ‘like a 
lute with broken strin^:^s,’ and returns to her betrothed husband. In the 
Mahdummagga Jdtaka,^ we find Mahosadha disregarding the idea that 
others—his sister Udumbara for instance,—-should choose a wife for him; 
he himself goes to seek a ‘wife to suit his taste,’ meets the village girl Amara 
on tho way, has a long wooing chat with lier, lives for some days in her house 
and finally carries her away. 

So also tho following gdthd, similar to the one quoted before, and uttered 
by another young maiden of high parentage, in denying on oath the false 
charge of stealing mangoes in a garden, indicates the existence of abhisdrikds 
waiting in scar(*li of their lovers: 

“She that thy ripe mangoes ate 
Weary path shall tread alone. 

And at trysting place too late 
Grieve to find licr lover gone.”'^ 

Instances of elopement and abduction must also have occurred, 
as when a king slew his enemy-king and bore ofi his queen to be 

1 . Even in the Epic Ago this svayamvara was probably oxily meant for the Ki^triyas i Sea 
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im own wife, ^ or when e robber-chieftain kidnapped a village girl and kept 
her as hia wife.^ 

To come now to the question of the wife’s position in her husband’s home. 

We should first note, that she may have to put up with 
CO-WIVES. co-wives (Sapatti), though rarely. As a general rule, people 
were no doubt monogamous. Very rarely, if at all, do we hear of people 
bringing a second wife while the first is still living. Only once, as for as wo 
can gather, wo read of a Brahmana asking for, and receiving, two wives, 
and that too as a boon from a king.^ Princes, of course, are always 
polygamous, considering it a privilege to have a crowded haroiii, with a rare 
exception of a Prince Suruci.^ And it is here, among the royal household, 
that we can have a glance over the relations between co-wives: ‘‘What 
is the worst misery for a woman ?” asks a king of his queen while intending 
to give away his daughter in marriage to another prince, as already promised, 
“To quarrel with her fellow-wives (sapatti-rosadukkJiam),’’ so answers the 
queen.® And if the same princess Sumedha, after being married to Prince 
Suruci, who, at first monogamous, is afterwards forced to accept the usual 
number of sixteen thousand concubines, through people’s and his own 
queen’s requests, speaks out that: 

“No less than sixteen thousand dames my fellow-wives have been: 

Yet, Brahmin, never jealousy nor anger came bo tween ; 

At their good fortune I rejoice; each one of them is dear ; 

My heart is soft to all those wives .as though myself it wore,”® 

she is a rare exception, proving, negatively, the opposite. 'Anger of a co-wife 
is a serious thing,’ so asserts the Naga woman in the Bhuridatta JdiakaP 

Thus, if polygamy was a rare incident in general life, polyandry 
was not less so. Princess Kasha’s polyandrous marriage 
POLYGAMY & stands out as a solitary case in the whole of the Jdtaka 
POLYANDRY, book; but this too does not fall in our period—^the 

Mahajanapada period: it is a trait of an anterior period, 
the Epic age. And even in the Epic period the particular form 
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of polyandry was, it is said,* connected with the principle of levirate 
and Niyoga. 

Thus strictly speaking, both polygamy and polyandry were unknown in 
those days. A man could not, and did not, marry more than one woman at a 
time, nor could a woman as a general rule marry twice. We have already 
noticed an instance where a bride is given away to another man on the failure 
of the first selected bridegroom in coming to the bride’s house on the 
appointed day. When he later comes, he is told that the girl cannot be 
married twice over.* Even if she is not loved by her husband, a wedded 
wife may not take another mate: it is against custom.® So also ; 

‘‘Wedded, for others’ wives we do not sigh, 

But we are faithful to the marriage-vow.”^ 

Even the king, if he wanted to have a new woman as his queen, first ascer¬ 
tained that she was not another’s, as we have seen before. 

It may however happen, that a woman may be forsaken, or allowed to go 
away, by her husband or may go away of her own accord, 
RE-MAKRIAGE. and that both of them may then take to newer mates. We 
learn, from the Ruhaka Jdtaka,^ that a Brahmaua, simpleton 
as he was, believed his wife’s words, made himself fine like a horse, putting 
the horse-trappings on himself, went down into the street prancing along 
horse-fashion, and when brought to his shame by those laughing at him, 
became wroth with his wife, drove her away and took another wife. The 
TakJcala Jdtaka^ informs us, that Vasitthaka was a young villager, who 
supported his father in his old age. He had a wicked wife. She did not 
want the old man in her house. So she persuaded her simple husband to get 
rid of him by treachery. But their little son, shrewd as he was, won’t allow 
this thing to be done. He brought his father to his senses. Vasitthaka, now 
gave her a sound drubbing, and bundled her head-over-heels out of 
doors, bidding her never darken his door again {ito patthdya imam gaham md 
pavisi). The woman dwelt for a few days in another house. Vasitthaka then 
pretended to bring another wife. And the women in the neighbour’s family 
told his wife, “have you heard that your husband has gone to get another 
wife in such a place ?” “Ah,” said the forsaken woman, “then I am undone; 
there is no place for me left.” It was only after great beseechings on her part, 
that she was taken back in her former home. This long incident, by the by, 
shows the utter helplessness of a woman who may be forsaken by her husband. 
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Once a lord justice boldly advises a queen to forsake her husband who does 
not love her*. At another time we hear the Bodhisatta asking a Brahmin 
whose wife was found guilty of adultery: '‘Brahmin, will you keep your wife 
or take another (kirn te sa yem bhariyd hotu uddhu afifham ganhissasd). 
The Brahmana, however, keeps her back.^ And even the wise Vessantara, 
quite naturally and unhesitatingly, speaks out to his wife Maddl: 

"Be kind, 0 MaddI, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both, 

To him who will thy husband bo, do service, nothing loth, 

And if no man should wish to bo thy husband, when I’m gone. 

Go, seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone/’^ 

Though these words are naturally annoying to Maddi, the most devoted 
wife ever born (kasmd deva imam ayuttakatham hathesi'l), their significance 
cannot be lost sight of. The words of Pabhavati point to the same thing, 
though in quite a difiEerent tone : "what have I to do with such an ugly, hide¬ 
ous husband ? If 1 live I will have another husband.”^ 

Thus divorce was allowed, but it seems without any formal decree.® 

The general position of the wife was in no way better. The ideal of a 
wife in those dayu was that she should be equable (sddm or 
IDEAL WIEE. tulyavayd), obedient (assavd or anubbatd), sweet of speech 
{piyabhdnim), fruitful, fair and famous (piUta-rupa’yasHpetd), 
and waiting on the wishes of her husband {chandavasdni^gd),^ The woman 
virtually became a mere object of play (upabhogd) with the rich, and to 
the average householder, an instrument for procuring progeny. She was a 
mere pddaparicdrikd —^like a servant.^ It is not to be wondered at if we, 
in our stories, should find a sad and gloomy picture of women-folk, in 
general, leaving aside the abstract statements. 

Lot us see this picture. The instances that will be cited now, wiU, we 
hope, enable us to have an insight into the social life of the day. 

There are twenty-five different ways in which a wicked woman is known : 

she approves her husband’s absence from home: she is not 
WICKEDNESS, pleased at his return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent in his 
praise, she neglects his interests, she does what ought not to 
be done but she never does what ought to be done, she goes to bed with her 
clothes on and lies with her face turned away from him, she changes her side 
frequently, she makes a great ado, she sighs a long-drawn sigh, she feels a 
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pain, she frequently rises from bed as if at nature’s call, she acts perversely, 
(die lends her ears to a stranger’s voice and listens attentively, she wastes 
her husband’s goods to gain some other love, she forms an intimacy with her 
neighbour, she wanders abroad, she walks along the streets, she indulges in 
adultery, she treats her husband with disrespect, she exposes herself 
shamelessly to passers-by, and standing at the door she often looks around 
with a confused mind.”’ What a masterpiece of observation ? Is it merely 
a feat of imagination ? We do not think so. 

Then, on eight grounds a woman despises her husband : if the husband be 
poor or sick, or old, or a habitual drunkard, or reckless, or dull, or overworked 
by his cares of business, or disobliging to her. 2 Further, on nine grounds, 
does a woman incur blame (padosam): if she is fond of frequenting parks, 
gardens, and river-banks, fond of visiting the houses of kinsfolk or of 
strangers, given to wearing the smart cloth-vest, addicted to strong drink, 
stares about her with idle looks, or stands before her door.® 

Or, look at this: a woman makes up to a man in forty different ways 
{accavadati): she draws herself up, bonds down, frisks about, looks coy, presses 
together her fingertips, plants one foot on the other, scratches the ground with 
a stick, dances her boy up and down, plays and makes the boy play, kisses 
and makes him kiss her, oats and gives him to eat, gives or bogs something, 
mimics everything, speaks in a high or low tone, speaks now indistinctly now 
distinctly, appeals to him with dance, song and music, with tears or coquetry, 
or with her fury, laughs or stares, shakes her dress or shifts her loin-cloth, 
exposes or covers up her legs, exposes her bosom, her arm pit, her navel, 
closes her eyes, elevates her eyebrow, pinches her lip, makes her tongue loll 
out, looses or tightens her cloth-dress, looses or tightens her head-gear.^ A 
perverse sex-mentality, this, but a true representation all the same. And a 
deep insight into sex-phenomena, too. 

Indeed, the wickedness of a woman is brought out in all its aspects. 

Once a poor man’s wife insists upon going to the KaUiM 
OF^WO^N?^ festival putting on a saflaower-coloured cloth, while the 
husband is too poor to get it. But the wife is obstinate, 
and does not hoar her husband’s pleadings for poverty, and so causes her 
husband to risk his life in stealing safflower from the king’s conservatories. 
The man is caught, hauled up and impaled alive : his last words are: “Alas I 
I shall miss going to the festival with you arrayed in safflower-coloured 
cloth, with your arms twined round my neck.”® Another woman feigns sick¬ 
ness and does not do her household duties.® We have a vivid picture, much 
like the present day, of how strife and discontent prevail in a household owing 
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to the young wife’s treachery. Poor Kaccani! Old and feeble and innocenti 
she is driven away from the house by her own son through ear-poisoning by 
the young wife who does not like to wait upon her old grand^znother^ as 
the one, noticed before,* who does not like the presence of the grand-father 
in her house. Once a wife is tired of walking and is carried on shoulder by her 
husband. In course of the journey, she is so thirsty that the man at last strikes 
his right knee from which she drinks blood, and thus quenches her thirst. 
Afterwards they live on the bank of a river. Once the husband notices 
a robber with hands, feet, nose and ears cut ojEE, driftinc: down the stream 
with loud wailing. The husband takes pity, brings him to his liut, and cures 
him. Now the wife falls in love with this stranger, and at last gets rid of her 
husband.® What an appalling instance of an ungrateful and treacherous wife! 
Numerous are the instances of this nature in our stories. Nothing is spared 
while hurling a bitter invective against woman-kind. And the harsh reflec¬ 
tions so frequently to be met with! The ways of women are difficult to be 
understood : they are as perplexing as the course of fish in the soa.^ “Frailty, 
thy name is woman” is the experience or rather the opinion, expressed centu¬ 
ries before the Great English Poet, and in a land quite difiorent from his. 
Fickleness of mind is an inborn instinct of a woman. Her mind is as changing 
as that of shifty monkeys, as the shade cast by trees on height or depth around, 
and as the tire of wheel revolving swift without a pause or rest. ® Truthfulness 
is scarcely seen {saccam tesam sudullabham).^ Like fuel burning in a blaz¬ 
ing fire, they burn a man whom they servo for gold or for desire. ^ The selfish, 
possessive and doubtful nature of a woman is illustrated by the words of the 
wife of a fowler; ‘day by day you return ompty-handod , I suppose youVe 
got a second establishment to keep up elsewhere.’® Similarly a fish, while 
caught in a net and at the fisherman’s fire, says : 

“ ’Tis not the cold, the heat, or wounding not; 

‘Tis but the fear my darling wife should think 
Another’s love has lured her spouse away.”® 

The poor man’s wife who wanted a safflower-coloured cloth said to her husband: 
Tf I can’t have them dyed with safflower, I don’t want to go at all. 
Get some other woman to go to the festival with you.’ ’ ® It is once stated that 
a woman cannot be satisfied with throe things: intercourse, adornment and 
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cluld-bearmg.' Insatiable and incurable is lust in a woman. So passionate 
are women, that no guard can keep them right. A daughter stood holding her 
father’s hands, and escaped with her paramour without her father’s knowledge. * 
A girl was brought up entirely by women from her birth. She saw no 
man other than her husband. She was kept in a seven-storied house with 
a strong guard of women only. But she managed to bring an outsider into the 
house, by her designing waiting woman, and corrupted herself and then took 
to various tricks to prove her innocence. ^ In fact, corruption is the rule of 
their life. Given opportunity, all women work iniquity.^ No woman finds 
delight in her own house. A wife forsakes her husband though strong 
and lusty. She will sin with any other man, even with a lame person.® A 
householder’s wife plays tricks with her husband, in whose absence she carries 
on intrigues with the village headman.® In her husband’s absence, a Brah- 
maxia lady misconducted herself, and there was no end to the stream of her 
lovers in and out of the house."^ A bride, while carried in a closed carriage 
accompanied by a large escort, misconducted herself with King Kandari of 
Benares who was kept concealed by his minister in a tent-shaped screen, in 
order to be convinced of the depravity of woman-kind.® Passion in woman 
is all-consuming. They are proud by nature. They will not let their pride 
kiss the ground easily by a man whom their heart yearns for.® A queen had, 
by her repeated importunity, caused her husband, the king, to promise that 
he would not look on any other woman with eyes of love, but she herself used, 
regularly, to sin in the absence of the king. ’ ® But with such a corrupted state 
of things in the harem of the king we have already become familiar. Here wo 
only try to get an idea of the state of things among the general mass of the 
people. Women are profligacy incarnate {iUMyoasdtdndma),'^ * Passion makes 
them completely blind. No woman is ever faithful to one man alone.’ ^ So 
on and so on. And the Jdtakas leave no stone unturned to prove this. 
Examples they give us in countless numbers, both from history and from 
everyday life. Similies they employ, so striking,’® that they won’t escape 
from our memory easily. We must now stop here, we think. The upshot 
of the whole discussion is, that adultery and corruption did exist in the 
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society, as always ; faraddra garmna and itthimdyd were not, or could not 
be, absent.’ All women—-unmarried women, unmarried girls {humdriyo)^ 
married women {sabbhattu) and widowed women —^are prey to fleshy 

lust, but through honour’s voice they check the passion, so wo hear also.* 
And this precisely is the keystone of the whole subject. Whereas corrup¬ 
tion was certainly there, and mothers often became sorry for their sons 
visiting neighbourer’s wives and not returning home in time,^ the situation 
could not have been so utterly hopeless as the stories would make us believe, 
with all the emphasis at their command. The purpose of the Jdtakas, 
specially in this direction, is avowedly didactic, and we must discount the 
terms in which women are referred to. These utterances are from, and for, 
the ascetics—those who, perhaps, tired of their own weakness, and despaired 
of their failures, want to run away from the world : and so it is that women 
are a stain to the religious life —itthiyo ndma pabbajitassa malam.^ These 
people, you see, having got all the terrible traits in the character of the 
tender sex in one place, cannot entertain respectful feelings towards women. 
They are apt to cherish frightful feelings, and to keep themselves aloof from 
feminine charms that overcome man’s reason,® as admonitions to budding 
ascetics like Isisinga, go to show.® The general mass of the people, on the 
other hand, had not the least aversion towards, or squeamishness about 
women. We may not deny the existence of moral corruption, but we must 
emphatically hold, that the perverse sentiments expressed before were not 
the sentiments of the people in general: they come from the mouths of 
those who, through some reason or other, looked beyond this world, and 
whom Varahamihira, a few centuries after, termed 'wicked persons.’^ And 
in the face of their preachings, people maintained their love towards wives, 
whose status, though, was no higher.® In the Jdtakas themselves we can see 
this other side of the picture, the picture of devoted and chaste wives, of 
happy love and affection between husband and wife. 

People never love others as they do a beloved wife, so we hear^‘may 
THE OTHER thy friendship with thy loved wife be indissoluble is the 
SIDE, benediction of Vidhura bestowed upon the Yakkha general 

Puunaka, who won the hand of Irandati. ’ ® 
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‘^A maiden fair, with wreath upon her head 
Fragrant with sandal oil, by me was led 
A happy bride within my house to reign ’ 

These utterances of a mother give us the picture of a happy household. The 
custom, as to-day, made unrelated girls, sisters.^ As against the invectives 
cited above we have the following : 

*‘Truth that sages ascertained, who is there that dares to blame ? 

Women in this world are bom, destined to great power and fame. 

They for dalliance are formed, joys of Jove for them ordained, 

Seeds within them germinate, source from whence all life’s sustained. 

They from whom man draws his breath scarce by man may be disdained. ‘ ^ 

All women were not like Alambusa or Nalinika : there did arise, from time 
to time, illuminating illustrations of Sujata, Sambula, Amaradevi, Udaya- 
bhadda, Udumbara, Euja and others. Sujata, fair and lovely, was a faithful, 
virtuous and dutiful girl, properly discharging her duties to her husband and 
parents-in-law. Both husband and wife dwelt together in joy, and unity, 
and oneness of mind.^ Sambula was again a sjnnbol of a devoted wife. She 
followed her leprosy-stricken husband to the forest, and served him with 
exemplary devotion.® And thus the words of the Samyutta Nikdya^ that: 
bhariya paramd -wife is a supreme comrade—come to be true. 

These instances, no doubt, confirm the idea that a woman’s highest object 
of worship was her husband, the ideal of a Hindu wife that 
AT HOME. has stood the ravages of centuries. Ideas prevailing at the 
time, with regard to the duties and status of a wife, as already 
noticed, show that she was under the subjection of her husband, and was 
his absolute property, for Vessantara could give Maddi away to a Brahmana 
who begged her of him, and still “she did not frown nor chafe or cry.’'^ 

On the question of seclusion again we have evidence both for and against. 
SECLUSION evidence for seclusion of women is very scanty 

indeed. It is for the most part the royal maidens who are 
termed Orodhd.^ Only the queens, and princesses, and perhaps daughters 
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of noble families, went in a covered carriage (paticehannayam ).' But even 
there the custom does not seem to have been rigid. We often see queens freely 
moving in the palace, and talking with mmisters and other officers.* 
Generally however women had complete freedom. They enjoyed in public 
places of enjoyment.* Daughters-in-law were not forbidden, as to-day, 
to talk before their elders, fathers-in-law.^ A man goes with his wife 
through the bazaar freely.® At public ceremonies, or feast or festivals 
women are soon moving without any fear,® as wo saw a woman insisting on 
going to the festival in a safflower-coloured garment, with her arms twined 
around her husband.'^ Still however we are inclined to believe, that oppor¬ 
tunities wore very few in which women could develop their capacities. They 
were, for instance, not supposed to be knowing swimming, as the men 
were.® We are elsewhere® told that women are naturally timid (iiihiyo 
hhlrujdtikd). And cowards are compared to women. \^en an archer 
becomes wroth with the robbers for offering him raw meat, the latter says: 
“What, is he the only man, and are we merely women ?”’® The husband 
drives the cart and the wife sits behind.'' 

Motherhood is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ideal: 
MOTHER- “Women,” says Manu, “were ordained to bo mothers, even 
HOOD—THE as men were created to bo fathers”—a statement of the 

principal purpose, perhaps not quite in harmony with modern 
notions, but nono-the-Iess significant of the hidden aim of human life.'* 
That is why a wife is called Pajdmtl (or pajdpcUi) incur stories.'® All 
women, whether rich or poor, long (puttatthikd) and beg for sons and 
daughters, and offer prayers and gifts to heaven.' * Barrenness was a curse 
to a woman.' ® She was loss respected for this reason, so much so that we 
hear of a woman pretending to be big with child up to the last, through 
the help of her good old nurse who instructs her fully in the whole process.^® 
Here we fortimatoly have a glimpse of a woman in this state. The woman who 
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became heavy with child was generally sent to her own parent home {jpitrkviUim) * 
for bringing forth the child. Stopping of monthly courses {utukdla) was the 
sign of a woman having conceived. The general idea of the child’s time in the 
mother’s womb was 9 or 10 months.^ During this period there is a strong 
craving in a woman’s heart, {dohah) which must be fulfilled, at any cost, and 
we have many a figure of harrassed husbands on this account.^ Some cere¬ 
monies were performed at the time of a woman’s conception for the protection 
of the embryo {gabbhaparihdra),^ The pains of travail at the birth of a child 
are kown as Kammajavdta, ® thus showing how deeply the Karma theory was 
rooted in the minds of the people. 


As to woman’s inborn love lor finery and ornaments {Vatthdlanhdrd), 
wo have ample evidence. Women were in those days, as 
ORNAMENTS. hskvo always been,® fonder of those things than men.^ 

Fine garments of cotton, silk and linen were worn.® How 
these were worn by the ladies, we have no clear indications to show.® The 
two, upper and lower, garments, of a single piece each, were probably 
common to both sexes, though women seem to have further elaborated 
theic toilette by supplementary clothing for such parts of the body as the 
prevailing notions of modesty required them to clothe. Among the various 
ornaments worn by women, at least of the richer class, were necklaces 
{mdl4) earrings (kun^ld), of jewels or Kusa flower or palm leaf, bracelets 
(keyurd)^ frontletpieoe, foot-bangle {pdlipddaJcam) and waist bands {mehhald). ’ ® 
Those and other ornaments worn by ladies jingled like little birds that chirrup 
in time ot rain (drltikd), ^ ’ Face-powders were also used {kakkupai%isevita7h 
mukham), ’ ^ They smeared their hair, arms and other parts of the body with 
sandal oil. ’ ^ Fair tresses on the head, with many a curl parted in the middle 
and tipped with gold, added to the charm and beauty of women. ’ ^ They also 
dyed the finger-tips of their hands and feet, crimson-red, like copper with 
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lac. ^ The toilet of coarse remained incomplete without a mirror which was» 
in the case of high-class ladies, fixed to ivory-handles,^ just as we see in a 
fresco-painting at the famous oaves of Ajantja.^ Some kind of footwear 
{paduM) was also used by the ladies.^ 

Coming now to the position the woman occupied with regard to her child¬ 
ren, we have only to remind ourselves of what we have 
already noticed before. We have seen that the mother was 
an object of great reverence. At this stage, grown-up as 
she was, she naturally occupied a substantial authority in the household. 
The internal management and control of the house were solely in her 
hands. Once a monkey, just let loose by its owner, a gahapatiy informed 
its tribe in the forest that human society was vastly different from theirs in 
view of the following: 

^^There are two masters in the house : one has no beard to wear, 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair; 
His price is told in countless gold; he plagues all people there.’’® 

This shows vividly, and in a humorous way, her position in the house.® 


Excepting perhaps the royal ladies and high-class women, it was not un¬ 
common for ordinary women, old and young, to work for 
PATIONS^^ livelihood.^ In the villages, the peasant women did various 
kinds of work, for instance, of watching the fields.® Spinning, 
weaving and other allied occupations were usually meant for women,® as 
we saw. Flower-girls (pannikadhUd) went about selling flowers and fruits 
in baskets.’® Many of the poorer women, however, were employed in 
domestic service as waiting-women (paricdrikd),^ ^ maid-servants (ddsiy^ and 
nurses (dhdti). ’ ® The work and the position of female slaves, we have 
already noticed. She, the Ddsty had to perform many duties,’® and the 
treatment she received does not appear to have been in anyway enviable. 


1. J., V, pp. 204; G. 43 ; 215>G. 66 (tambanakha); 302. G. 30 ; VI, p. 456-G. 1617. 

2. J., V, p. 302-G. 37 "adaacuUmtath^pcuxavekkhita {mukham),' 

3. Cave No. 17. See, for instanoe, the plate facing p. 63 of Mokul Gandra Dey, My PH^ 
grimages to Ajanti and Bdgh, 

4. Por instanoe, J., V, p. 298. Means of adorning and beautifying oneself are minutely 
described in the Brahmajala SttUania of the Digha Nikaya : See Dialogues of Buddha^ I, p. 
13. For charming and realistic descriptions of feminine beauty See, J. V. pp. 155-6-G. 106-1X7; 
202-5-G. 28-50 ; 215-G. 62-9; 302.GG. 37, 44; VI, pp. 456-7-GG. 1615-20; Cf, Women of the 
Meghaduta, L H. Q., IV, p. 300 jOT. 

6. J., II, p. 185-G. 137. 

6. Some of the verses of the Jaina SHJt/rdkrt&hga, I, 4,2, 3-17, interesting as they are for 
comparison with what we have said before, afford us moreover a glimpse of a £ndu household 
some 2000 years ago, where women ruled supreme over men. 

7. J., I^. Ill, 421; m, p. 180. 

8. J.,Virp. 336. 

9. J., VI, p. 26-0. 105. 

10. J.» ni, p. 21; Cf, Pufpatavi of the MeghadiUa. 

11. J., I. p. 291; iV, p. 79. 

12. J., I, p. 248; XI, p. 428; III, pp. 343, 424 ; V, p. 212. 

13. J.,n,p.328; m,p.391; IV,p.88; V,p.l 83 ; ^ p. 2. . t ttt 

14. A realistio picture of a woman grinding perfume in the king’s palace is given at «i., lu. 
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PROSTITU- 

TION. 


Among other means of livelihood, wo now note the ‘‘shady one of 
prostitution,” which was a recognised institution. We are 
here leaving out the dancing girls (ndtakitthiyo), who formed 
the royal harem with which we have already become familiar. ’ 
There were besides these, the courtesans or prostitutes who usually belonged 
to that section of the fair sex which had no place by the domestic fireside of 
the common householder, and were reserved for the pleasures of the people. 
These women earned their livelihood as courtesans. ^ 


In order to understand clearly the position of these courtesans, wo shall 
briefly reveiw the stories concerning them. 

A gamkd once used to make great gains ; but afterwards she did not get 
the worth of a betol-nut (tambiilamattamajn), and nobody courted her. The 
reason for this was that the woman used formerly to take a price from the 
hand of one, and not to go with another until she was off with him {ajird'petvd), 
and that was why she used to receive much. Afterwards she had changed her 
manner, and without leave of the first she went with the last, and so she was 
left forsaken. ® 


A mnnaddsd received a thousand pieces from a youth, who visited her 
only once and then disappeared. She, for honour’s sake (silabhedabhayena), 
took not so much as a piece of betel from another man, and so she gradually 
became poor. ‘‘The man who gave me a thousand pieces has not come these 
three years ; and now I have grown poor. I cannot keep body and soul to¬ 
gether.” She wont to the chief-justice to seek advice, and was told to return 
to her former profession.^ 

Those two instances seem to suggest, as an ideal, that a courtesan should 
look to only one man, and as a statement of fact, that she did receive many. 

Sama was a courtesan (ganikd) of Benares. Her price, as usual, was a 
thousand pieces of money. She was a favourite of the Hng’s, and had a suite 
of five hundred female slaves {vannaddslyo). A young wealthy merchant, 
who was enamoured of Sama, presented her every night with a thousand pieces 
of money. One day, while standing at an open window on the upper floor 
of her house, she saw a robber, comely and gracious, being led along the street. 
Soma fell in love with him at first sight. She got the robber released by send" 
ing a thousand pieces of money to the city-governor as a bribe, saying that the 
robber was her brother and that he had no other refuge except in Sama, and 
the young merchant was executed as a substitute. Thenceforth Sama ac¬ 
cepted nothing from any other man’s hand, but passed all her time taking her 
pleasure with this robber only. The robber thought, one day, that if the 
woman should fall in love with any one else, she would cause his death also. 
So he took her with all her ornaments on to a garden, squeezed her till she 
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became insensible and then decamped, with all her jewellery, never to return. 
When SftTwS. recovered consciousness, she could not find her lord. She fasted 
and led a simple life for a few days, but when she learnt, from the people she 
had despatched in search of her lord, that ho would not have her, she took 
once more to her former course of life, full of regrets.' 

Practically the same thing is told about another courtesan {mgaraso- 
hhant) of Benares, Sulasa by name. But here Sulasa is described as one—^a 
woman that too—who possessed rare wisdom and courage. The robber, after 
three or four months, desired to leave her, taking away some of her jewellery. 
He told her one day, that while being hauled along by the king’s men he had 
promised an offering to a tree-deity on a mountain top. Sulasa, to fulfil his 
desire,put on all her ornaments, and accompanied him to the top of a mountain. 
There she was told by the robber, that he had not gone there for offering but 
tor Inllic g her and depriving her of all the jewellery. In piteous words she said: 
‘husband, why would you kill mo ? I left a rich man’s son for you, spent 
large sum and saved your life. I might get a thousand pieces a day, but I look 
at no other man. Such a benefactress I am to you; be kind enough to spare 
my life. I will be your slave.’ But the robber did not move. Then Sulasa’s 
wits rose to the occasion. She prayed for the last embrace. He agreed. She 
walked round him in respectful salutation throe times, and kissed him. Then 
she stood behind him, as if to do obeisance there, and threw him down the 
precipice. The robber was crushed to pieces, and died on the spot. With a 
burning heart Sulasa returned home.* 

In these two instances we do envisage the fact, that a courtesan did not 
always like to flirt with many. She yearned to have a man of her choice, 
and then to live happily with him and with nobody else. ® 

Another lady of the town (nagarasobliam vannada^) was beautiful and 
prosperous. A young merchant, as before, gave her a thousand pieces daily, 
and took pleasure with her constantly. Once being late, he wont to her with¬ 
out money. She said : “Sir, I am but a courtesan ; I do not give my favours 
(kdi) without a thousand pieces: you must bring the sum.” She did not here 
the young man’s entreaties, and ordered her maids to drive him away. Being 
discontented, ho turned out an ascetic. When the king, a friend of the young 
man, knew this, he at once ordered her to bring him back. She drove in a 
chariot to the place where the man was, and beseechod him to return. But 
the man setting forth the utter impossibility of this, she came back. * 

Then we hear of KaU, another ganikd of Benares. She had a brother, 
Tu 9 dila by name, a debauchee, a drunkard and a gambler who wasted her 
wealth. She could not restrain him. One day, he was beaten at hazard 


1 . J., m, pp. 69-63-GO. 89-72. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 435-8 GO. 18-26. The minister Seneka killed a harlot (Vesi) after enjoy¬ 
ing her in a garden, and oarried her ornaments away; J., VI, p. 382. 

3 . Bimala Chnm Law’s reading of her psychology is, to onr mind, at variance with the 
whole tone of the stories: See, op, m., p, 33. 

4. J.p nip pp. 475-8. QG. 77-87. 
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(dtUapardjito)y and lost the very clothes he was clad in; wrapping about him 
a rag of loin-cloth, he came to his sister’s house. But she had commanded her 
maids to drive him out. And so they did. He stood by the threshold (dm- 
ramule) and made his moan. Now a rich young merchant, frequenting Kali, 
came and asked Tujg.(Jila why he was crying. On knowing the reason, he con¬ 
soled him and entered the house, and asked Kali why she treated her brother 
like that. *‘If you are fond of him, give your clothing yourself,” she replied in 
scorn. Now in her house (ganikdghare) the fashion was this : out of every 
1000 received,600 were for the woman, 500 for clothes, perfumes and garlands; 
the men who frequented the house received garments, stayed the night there, 
and on the next day put ofE these garments and put on their own and went their 
ways. Here the young man put on the garments provided for him, and gave 
his own to Tuodila who hastened away to the tavern. And on the next day, 
according to the orders from Kali, the maids surrounded the man when he 
was going out and took the clothes from him and bade him o£E. The man 
lamented upon his state. ^ 

Thus we got a very vivid and realistic picture of the life these courtesans 
led in those days.* They lived upon their vanm. Usually the rich people 
were their patrons, and kings also held them in favour. ^ They lived in state 
and luxuries, with a large train of servants.^ They kept intimate connection 
with court-musicians.® A courtesan, as a general rule and in the eyes of the 
ordinary people, was not looked down as a moral outcast past redemption, as 
we may see her talking freely with Gamauicaud® and sending a message to the 
king,^ though expressions like ‘a vile trade (mcakamma)^^’^ ‘a house of ill- 
fame’ (ganikdghara),^ and ‘this bad life of mine (kiliftha)^ and a low woman 
(durittM kumbhadd^)y^^ show that the moral aspect of the occupation was 
not lost sight of. Still, discounting the objective colouring, we do not feel 
that these ‘public women’ were in any way below the normal standard, but 
they, Sulasa, Sama and others, like their sisters Aihbapali and SalavatP^ 
rose to a higher standard through their intellectual and artistic accomplish- 


1. J., IV, pp. 248-9-G. 106. 

2. A onrioufi idea is met with in the Hatthipdla Jataka, J., IV, pp. 473-4: A wretched 
woman {dvggatiUhi) is seen outside the gate of a city with seven sons, hail and hearty: one hold¬ 
ing pot and plate for cooking, one mat and bedding, one going before and one following behind, 
one holding a finger of her, one sitting on her hip, and one on her shoulder. When asked about 
their father, she says: 'Hhe lads have no father at all for certain (nihaMho)y' and points to a 
banyan tree (nigrodka) whose deity, she says, gave her children. Courtesans in India, says 
Bouse, were said to be married to certain trees: perhaps this woman belongs to that class, 
Cowell, Jdiaka, IV., p. 294 n. 

3. CJ. J.. V, p. 134, where we hear a ganika deposed from her position by a king and after- 
wards^restored. 

4. Cf. Mah&vaggoy VllI, 16,11. 

6 . J., L PP- 384-6. 

6 . J.. n, pp, 302-3. 

7. J., ni, p. 60. 

8 . J.,IV,p. 249. 

«. J., in, p. 436. 

10. J.. VI, p. 228-0.1001. 

11, 8eeJtfaMM0ga»Vl,3Oir; VHLL 
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ments, and came to be respected, rather than hated, by the people in 
general.' 

Whatever the reasons for the existence of the institution of prostitution 
may bo,^ it is certain that it was an important institution. It cannot more¬ 
over be said with any sound reason, that people sought the company of the 
ganikd because their life at homo was miserable or unbearable, but evidently 
they were drawn by her accomplishments, physical and intellectual.^ We 
hear: 

‘‘With wives chaste, faithful and of high degree, 

A man may circumspect and prudent be, 

May curb his passions well in such a case, 

Yet in some harlot his whole trust may place.** 

Before leaving this subject of the position of woman, we must note her 
condition in widowhood. The first question here is, whether 
WIDOWHOOD, sho had any right to live as a widow or whether she was ex¬ 
pected to accompany her husband to the funeral pyre. We 
do not find a single instance, as far as we cen see, of self-immolation of a 
widow. The custom of Sail was quite absent in those days. 

But the state ot a widow was terrible indeed. Vidhavdputta is a term of 
scorn and reproach.® And the piteous words of Maddi, who envisages that 
state, are worth noticing in this connection: 

“For terrible is widowhood-The meanest harries her about. 

Knocked down and smothered in the dust, held roughly by the hair, 

A man may do hei- any hurt, all simply stand and stare. 

Even in a prosperous household, bright with silver without end, 

Unkindly speeches never cease feom brother or from friend. 

Naked are rivers w^aterless, a kingdom without king, 

A widow may have brothers ton, yet Is a naked thing. 

A banner is the chariot’s mark, a fire by smoko is known, 

Kingdoms by kings, a wedded wife by husband of her own. 

The wife who shares her husband’s lot, be it rich or bo it poor, 

Her fame the very gods do praise, in trouble sho is sure.”® 

1. C/. the character of Vasantasena o£ the CdrudaUa of Bhdaa and the Mrcchakafika of 
Sudraka. 

2. “ The same reasons which gave rise to the class of the Hetaiera in Athens were also res¬ 
ponsible for the growth of free women in the cities of ancient India. They played an important 
part in the public and private life of our country and undoubtedly contained many women of the 
type of Theodote and Asp^ia.” Sailondranath Dhar, I. H, Q., IV, p. 302. 

3. Cf. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 203, 

4. J., V, p. 403-G. 262. We have in the stories different designations for these public 
women or courtesans. Whether they differed from one another, we cannot say. We have Veei 
{Ve^yd) —V, p. 425 ; VI, p. 382; nonyo—V, p. 426; gdmaniyo-V, p. 425 ; g'awtifcd—II, pp. 302, 
309 ; Ill, pp. 69-60 ; IV, p. 248 ; V, p. 134; nagairoBobhani —^III, pp, 436, 4!75; vannadasi — 
II, p. 380 ; III, p. 476; VI, p. 300; hufhbhad&ai-^V, p. 403—G. 262; VI, p. 228-^. 1001 ; 
Kalidasa, in his MeghadiUa, notes three classes of the^ women PanyoBiri : abhiadriJ^ and 
Veiyd, /. H. Q„ IV, pp. 302-3. 

6. J., VI, pp. 33. 

8, J., VI, p. 508-G. 1869-1876. 
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It seems however that widow-remarriage was allowed, and widows, if 
not grown very old, did marry another man and there was nothing abominable 
in that. ’ 

About the legal property-rights of woman, we learn next to nothing. 

We once hear an old man, complaining that as soon as he 
PROPERTY- was dead, his wife, being young, would fmarry some other 
RIGHTS. spend all his money, instead of handing it over to 

his own son. 2 Petiikam dhanarh, as a dowry given to her, 
may have been recognized as a sole possession of a woman. ^ 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men, and lived by begging, 
away from the mundane world. These paribbajihas^ were 
FEMALE generally wise and learned like Bherl of Uttarapancala, and 

ASCETICS. liked to form company with the learned male ascetics. This 
sometimes actually resulted in close intimacy, and it does 
not seem quite improbable that some at least, tired of this ascetic life, again 
came back to householder’s life, like Saccatapavi of the Kundla Jdtaka,^ 
Sometimes both the husband and the wife together took to ascetic life, and 
then they lived in the forest abstaining from any worldly connection, having 
their own separate huts {panmsdld).^ Public opinion does not seem to have 
been in any way against these female ascetics. 

Wo feel, at the end of this discussion, that normally the position of woman 
was happy. But it was not quite satisfactory. Freedom to enjoy light and 
air, the two blessings of God, she no doubt had, and her personal freedom was 
seldom interfered with, but she was accepted more for meeting the demands 
of the male-sex than for any aspirations of her own fulfilled. 


1. J., I, p. 225 ; VI, p. 169. 

2. J., I, p. 226. 

3. J., VI, p. 494-G. 1748. 

4. J., in, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV, pp. 23-7 ; 306 ; V, pp. 427-8 ; VI, pp. 73, 467. 
6. J. V., pp. 427-8, Saooatapavl is called a «c«ewamaw7, possibly a Jaina nun. 
6. J., Ill, pp. 93-4; 383 ; IV, p. 23-7; VI, pp. 73-520. 
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EDUCATION 


E ducation is no doubt one of the standards by which cultural position 
of a paitioulat society or people is to be judged. From the light which 
these stories throw, here and there, on the system and nature of education, 
we may be inclined to say that the Jdtaka society had reached a high water¬ 
mark of cultural attauunents. ’ 

As to the general education of a child at home—^for the Indian system 
of primary education was mainly one of hereditary transmission of skill in 
arts and crafts—^we know very Uttle. Once we hear: when the son of the 
S^hi learnt writing (lekham), the slave Katahaka too went with him carry¬ 
ing his slate {phalakath vahamdno gantvd), and thus learnt writing. ‘ It 
would seem from this, that the boys received instruction somewhere outside 
the home, presumably at a public school. The use of the word ‘jthalaka’ or 
board also shows, that method of instruction of beginners in the art of writing 
was much the same as in the primary schools of to-day. The boys learnt the 
three Rs—reading, writing and arithmetic—in these elementary schools.® 

After completing this general education, the boys were sent out to some 
well-known institution for higher education. Of all the places 
CENTRBS^^^ which imparted higher education, Takkasila, in the extreme 
north-west, was by far the most important and widely 
renowned. Our stories abound in references to this famous University town.^ 
It was, as we have already noted, the chief intellectual centre of the age, 
attracting students and scholars from diflerent and distant parts of the 
country. ® The fame of Takkasila as a great centre of learning was evidently 
due to its world-renowned teachers {disdpdmokhd dcariyd). Let us see how 
this great University seat imparted education to the youths of the country. 

As stated before, students are always spoken of as going to Takkasila to 
complete their education and not to begin it. As a rule, the 
tune for beginning the higher studies at Takkasila is given as 
the age of sixteen {solasavassakdle),^ or when the students 
come of age {vayapatte).’’ Naturally, students of a maturer age only could 
be sent so far away from their homes. 


1. On this subject, the two articles, one by J. N. ISikdar in the J, B. 0. B. H. IV, pp. 148 - 
61, and the other by Dr, fi.K. Mookerji in the Buddhittic Btudiet, pp. 236-66, hare been 
helpful to us. 

2. J., I, p. 451. “Oomenius calls the first years of a child the mother’s school, and finds 
here the rudiments of all later education.” S. V. Venkateswara, Indian Culture, drrough the 
Agee, 1, p. 107. 

3. A oco r ding to Eautilya, a prince should be taught lipi (writing), and sahlehyina 
(arithmetic), after the 4th year. ArtbaiMra, 1,6. 

4. For full references see Dines Andet^/ndsirtotte/dlaHsp. 61-2. 

6. From Barknaei J., 1. pp. 272,286, 40», 463 s U. FP> 86. 87 ; lU. p. 234 ; IV, pp. 60, 
224$ Vjpp. 127, 263; R6ja«aha—J., lU, p. 238; V, p. 177, 247; Mithila—IV, p. 316; 
UiieBl-I\C p- 802 ; Kcsalar—m, p. 46; Siri-V, p. 210; Enru-UI, p. 390 ; V, 467. 

6. J., 11, p. 277; 111, p. 122; IV, p. 237 ; V, pp. 127, 210. 

7, J,,I.pp.366,436,606$II,p^62:l,pp.l8.171,104,228,248; V, pp. 162, 103, 227 
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While dealing with the education of Princes we have, by reproducing a 
long and characteristic passage from the THamufthi Jdtaka,' 
ADMISSION. noticed practically all the principal features of the educational 
system and organization of the times, specially at Takkasila* 
We saw, there, how the student, coming from abroad for learning, was 
admitted into the University. Usually the students paid the entire tuition 
fees—the teacher’s fees {dcariyahhdgumy -in advance, which was 1000 pieces 
of money (a favourite figure). 2 In lieu of paying fees in cash, a student was 
allowed to pay them in th<j shape of services to his teacher. Such students 
attended on their teacher by day and received instruction by night^ and 
were called dJuimrmnievdsikd, as against those feepayors— dcariyablidgaddyakd 
—who only learnt the arts. The duties of 500 Brahmima pupils of a school 
were, among others, to gather firewood from the forests for their master.-^ If 
however a student wanted to devote his whole time to studies, without sparing 
any time for such services, and at the same time was not able to pay the fees 
in advance, he may be trusted to pay them after the completion of hia educa¬ 
tion. We read of one such Brahmana student l)aying off the fees by beggmg 
after completing his studies. ^ it may also happen, that poor students were 
provided a free education by some charitable community. For instance, once 
the “Benares folk” used to give day by day commons of food to the poor 
lads, and had them taught free.® Then again the cost of education was, to 
some extent, taken over from the teachers, and the pupils, by the occasional 
invitations to dinner extended to them by philanthropic householders or by 
the latter themsolvos bringing to the former presents in oxen and rice and 
milk."^ Another class of students was formed by those who wore sent as 
companions of the princes of theii* respective countries at State expenses.® 
Looking to the length of time a student took to finish his education, and to 
the necessary expenses which the teacher had to incur, the amount of fee 
charged does not seem to have been very heavy. 


Though the University centres were mainly residential, day-scholars 
were also admitted to instruction. Prince Junha of Benares 
had an independent house for himself from which he attended 
the college at Takkasila. “One night after lessons he left the 
teacher’s house in the dark and sot out for home.”® In the day-scholars 
were included householders or married students. We have several instances 
of such day-scholars, married men, who are obstructed by their wives from 
going to their master’s house and listening to his teachings. ’ ® 


1. J., II, pp. 277-8. pp. 89-90. 

2. J., 1, p- 273; II, pp. 47-8; IV, pp. 38-9; 50, 128, 298, 316 , V, p. 457. 

8. J.,n, p.278. 

4. 1» PP* 317-8. 

5. J.,lV,p. 224. 

6. J., L P* 239 — *Bar^nnaiv^ino duggat&narh paribbayam datva eippath sikkhapenti' 

7. J.» L PP* 318; HI, pp. 171, 637, IV ; p. 391. 

8. J., UI, p. 238 ; V, pp. 247, 263. 

9. J.,lV,p. 96. 

10. J.,I,pp.»00-2,463. 
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NUMBER OF 
STUOENT8. 


The usual number of students under an individual teacher is invariably 
given as hvo hundred—which, again, is a conventional figure. * 
Among these, the majority was, of course, formed by the 
Khattiyas and the Brahmanas.^ The minority was formed 
by sons of setthis or magnates and olliceis of kings.^ Once we read of 

a tailor going to Takkasila, but that also in the com|)any, or rather as a 
servant, ot a morcliauts’ son."* Gandalas were not admitted, as we saw from 
the instance of the two brothers Citta and Bambhuta.^ 


The particulars about tlie life of the students are very in tbe stories. 

But from tliose few wo at least find, that the students led a 
STUDENT LIFE, very simple life. Even tlie aristocratic pruices came thert) 
with the modest equipuKmt of a pair ot oiiesolod sandals 
(ekatdlika updmha), a sunshade of leaves (parinacltatiaiib) and a thousand 
pieces of money as the teacher’s fees, of which not a single piece was pro¬ 
bably left for private use.^ In othei way^s also tlie life oi rJie students at 
the University was under strict control ol the tcacluu*, so much so that they 
were not even free to go to a river for bath, except in the company of the 
teacher."^ Their standing duty was to gather firewood in the forests, and 
also personal service to the teacher.® Their food was also simple con¬ 
sisting mainly of rice-gruel (j/dgu) or simple rice (bkatlu), and prepared by a 
maid of the teacher's house.® At invitalions, which were not< infrequent, 
they were given sugar-cane {uccku), molasses {galain)^ curd and milk 
(dadhikhlram). ’ ° 

Of course it is ineoncoivablo that a single hidividual could manage a school 
of 500 pupils or so. lie was helped by a staff of Assistant 
ASSISTANT teachers (pdthi-dcarigcl). iViid only tlio most advanced or 
TEACHERS. senior pupils (jeUliantevdsikd) weie appointed as Assistant 
teachers. ’ ^ Tlie senior jmpils also renciered help in teaching 
work. We road of a teacher appointing his oldest pupil to act as his sub¬ 
stitute. ’ 2 Another teacher of Takkasila, while going to Benares on some 
mission, says to his chief pupil: ‘'My son, 1 am going away from homo, while 
1 am away, you are to instruct these my pupils.” Xbeso senior pupils or 
monitors (anusatthdr^) were held in respect by other pupils. ’ ^ By bciug asso¬ 
ciated with teaching those seniors soon became fit to be teachers themselves. 
Prince Sutasoma being the senior pupJ soon attained to proficiency in teaching 
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J., 1, pp. 239, 300, 317, 402. 430 ; III, pp. 18, 235. 

J., I, p. 403 ; II, p. 100 ; 111, pp. 122, 168. 

J., 11, p. 99 ; IV, p. 38, 237 ; V, p. 227. 

J., IV, p. 38 : The lishermaii’s intttanoe is only a rare excoplion: III, p. 171. 

J., IV, pp. 391-2. ^ ^ 

J., II. pp. 277-8 ; IV, p. 96. 

J., 11, p. 278. 

J., I, pp. 317-8 : 447-8. 

J*. 1. p. 318. 

J., I. p. 448. 

J., U, p. 100, V, p. 467. 
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{nippliattim pdpuni) and becoming the private teacher of his comrade in 
the school soon educated him, while the others only gradually acquired their 
learning. * We may also note, in this connection, that the teacher was not a 
single individual, but had a family of his own (acanyaA«iiam),^ having wife and 
children.^ And it was quite usual for the teacher to give his daughter, if 
he had any, in marriage to his eldest and advanced student, ^ and he might 
establish a special test for the purpose. ^ 

The study hour seems to have commenced very early in the morning, 
when the boys were roused from their sleep by the crowing of a 
STUDY HOURS soems, was domesticated in every school to 

* serve as a clock. It was a necessity. Once, when the trained 
cock died, the students brought a second one which, however, 
had been bred in a cemetery, and had no knowledge ot times and seasons, and 
used to crow casually—at midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused by his 
crowing at midnight, the young iirahmanas fell to their studies; by dawn they 
were tired out and could not tor sleepiness keep their attention on the subject 
already learnt {gahitaUhdnatmpi) ; and when he tell aero wing in broad day, 
they did not get a chance of quiet for repeating then* lessons {sajjhdya). 
And, as it was the cock’s crowing both at midnight and by day which had 
brought their studies to a standstill, they took the bird and wrung his neck.® 
This passage shows that there were certam hours for private study, when the 
students repeated new lessons and revised the old ones. The two things 
had probably to be finished before noon. 

Instruction by the teacher seems to have been imparted at times conve¬ 
nient to the students, and light and lucky days were observed 
i^JSTKUCTluN. in giving it,^ reminding us of the 'anadhydya' system of the 
Vpahibodic times. As pointed out before, the poorer stu¬ 
dents performed menial work for the school during the day time, and 
received instruction at night®. Possibly, the day-scholars also learnt the 
dppas at night.® The dcariyabhdgaddyakab were treated Uke the eldest 
sons in the house, and were given schooling on every light and lucky day. ’ ® 

From the fiequent use of the expression 'sippam vdeesi^ i.e., ‘causing to 
read the sippaSy the arts, it seems clear that the students 
TEXT ROOKS, used to read books. And in the iiibtance already cited, the 
reference to drowsiness preventing the students from under¬ 
standing (lit. SQQmg-paasanti) the subject already learnt, also indicate the use 


1. J., V, pp. 457-8. 
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8. J., II, p. 47. 
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of books* We have also direct references to the existences of books (potthakam) 
^preserved with brilliant, coloured rappines, and read laying them upon a 
beautiful standish.’’ Moreover, the repeated mention of the use of writing, 
both in private and official correspondence, leaves no doubt as to this. 

The three Vedas and the eighteen sipjtas or arts 2 are repeatedly spoken 
of as the subjects taught at Takkasila. The invariable raen- 
COURSES OF tion of the three Vedas shows that the Atharvaveda was 

STUDY. not included in the curriculum. The Vedas were of course 

learnt by heart. We do not know of what did the 18 sippas 
consist. We have however mention of the following individual arts and 
sciences: elephant lore (hatthisutta),^ magic charms (manfe),^ spell for 
bringing back the dead to life (mataJmtthdpanamantam),^ hunting (laddaJca- 
hamma),^ spell foi understanding all animals’ cries (sabbardvajdmmmantam),'^ 
archery {issdpasippa: dhanurvidyd),^ the art of prognostication (angavijjd)^^ 
charm for commanding all things of sense (dlambanamantam), ' ° divining from 
the signs of the body, ^ ’ and medicine {tikicchd)» ’ ^ 

Most of the references in the JdtaTcas point to the students taking up the 
sippa or the science course. Tt seems that technical education was much more 
valued in those times than Vedic or theological studkss. Ft is also evident from 
some passages that a student was allowed to take up a special course in one 
of the sippas, in addition to or without the ordinary course. ’ ^ 

These sciences wore not simply theoretical. Knowledge of the literature of 
a subject had to bo followed by its practical applications. For 
PRACTICAL some subjects, like medicine, practical training was naturally 
SIDE. essential, as we know from the account of Jivaka’s education. ’ ^ 

In other subjects, the practical course was left to be com¬ 
pleted by the students themselves when they loft their colleges. They wandered 
far and wide, acquiring all practical usages {sabbasamayasippdni) and under¬ 
standing countiy observances (desacdrittam),'^'^ Princes had to demonstrate 
their technical knowledge before their fathers after returning home from 
Takkasila, as we have seen before. ‘‘A practical turn was indeed given to all 
instruction as a pedagogic principle.” In addition to thoorol»ical lectures and 
practical training, nature-study was sometimes insisted upon for those who 
were intellectually weak among students. An interesting example of this is 
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furnislied by the Nangalisa Jdtalca a world-renowned professor of Benares 
had 600 young Brahmanas to instruct, one of whom had always foolish notions 
in his mind (dandhahhdm), and always said llu^ wrong thing ; ho was engaged 
with the rest in learning the scriptures as a ]nipil, but because of his folly 
could not master tlicm. The teacher w^as al paii.. to consider what method 
of instruction w^ould be suitable for tlial ‘veriest dulhiicr of all Ins pupils. 
And the thought camcj 1o him, that llx^ ])ost w'J‘y wsa.-, to quoslion him on his 
return from gathering firenvood a.nd hiaves, as 1 o souuil liiiig ho h«ad sc(m or done 
that day, and tlieii to ask wind it was like. Tor,’ thought the master, ‘this 
will lead him on to me.kiug coiu])arisons and giving reasons, and the continu¬ 
ous practice of com])ro] iiig^ j d n asoning on Ids pe.rl will enable mo to impart 
learning to him.’ Jhit. tlui i .qx Limoni in ilui end fidled, for llio hoy compared 
snake, the trunk of a.n (iohhaiit, sim:\r-cane, cunl and milk, all to the sliaft 
of a plough : 

“For universal iqqdicatioii, lie 
Employs a, t(U‘m of limited import. 

Plough-shaft and curds to him adike unknown 
—Tli(* fool asserts the two tilings an^ the same."^ 

This at least shows tin* earnest de.dre on the part (d the teiUii(U‘ to use all his 
intellectual jiow'i^rs to odii(*at< a child. 

Next to Taivkasila, Beiian , was the most important as a centre of learn¬ 
ing. ft was liowever largxiy the (treafiou of the cx-studonts 
BKNAJtk’S. of Talcka.sila wlio sot iqins teaciH^T'rtnt Benares, presumably at 
other ])lecos lus \v<il,^ ai d csrrhsl thither the culture of that 
cosmopolitan edncatioi>al ('(mire wiihii was moulding the intellectual life of 
the whole of fiidia. Tu eours^ of liirn* Beuari-s also proilueod its own alumni 
as educationists--t(‘aclj(S's of world-widi' wdlh tlie usual number of 500 

pupils to teach.^ ft is also ])robab1<i thai Ihsiaii.s luxl, like Takkasila, 
specializ(‘d in th(» t(*u*1dng of (‘(rtain subjects, sp(Hdally music,® as it has till 
the present dsy. AViiii all tliis, how'e\e^, Peiiari':; w'as still a growing 
university in tliose days, and did not atlrin much ctdidnity which it after¬ 
wards (lid since tlu‘ decliiKi of Takkf.sila. Tlie movement of students 
towards Benansi is, in the Jutakas, very slow" arid scarcii in comparison with 
the other city. Even the students of Benaios had to seek resort in Takkasila. 

From the foregoing discussion it will have boon apparent, that there was 
a general spread of edii(*ation throughout the country. And it will have 
become also evident, that the demand for tin', knowledge of the Sippas or for 
technical and scientific education was not less keen than that for general 


1. J., 1, PP- 447-49. 
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education or religious studies. The large mass of middle-class people^ and 
the lower strata of society,* however, do not seem to have got any benefit of 
this education directly. 

Before we leave this subject, we must also note another institution which, 
in a way, promoted the spread of education. Wo mean those 
FOREST-SEATS, forest-seats whore religious teachers, mainly drawn from the 
class of ex-students of Takkasila, having renounced the world, 
imparted instruction to numerous disciples in the traditional learning of the 
age. These hermitages also served as schools of higher philosophical specula¬ 
tion and religious training. Some of the boldest sopculations in Indian 
philosophy naturally emanated from these sylvan and solitary retreats, away 
from the haunts of men. Generally these were sot up in the Himalayas.* 
Sometimes however the bands of ascetics would establish themselves near 
the centres of population, and would have facilities for attracting recruits.^ 
Setaketu is said to have been originally a senior pupil at a Benares school. 
He then went to Takkasila for education in the arts, on completion of 
which he wandered through the country learning all practical arts, and 
at last came across a group of 600 ascetics in a village, who after ordaining 
him taught him all their arts, texts and practices 


1. C/. J., IV, p. 255. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 


F ar advanced from the primitive stage as the JdtaJca society was, it natu¬ 
rally saw the development and prosperity of various arts and sciences. 
People in that age had come to possess refined tastes and aesthetic percep¬ 
tions : they strove for the joy and beauty in life. 


Reading and writing (vdcanam, hkhanam) were commonly known. As 
LANGUAGE while before, numerous are the references to 

ANDL1TERA> the various and widespread uses of writing in the Jatafeis, to 
TURE. opistles,' to the forging of letters, ^ to inscrip¬ 

tions on gold plates,^ to mscription over a hermitage,^ inscription in letters 
{ahkhardni) of vermilion upon a wall, s to letters of the alphabet engraved on 
gold necklets,® to inscriptions upon garments and accoutrements,^ to the 
scratching of a message on an arrow,® and to the scratching of a writing on a 
leaf (panm),^ 


Pdli, in the form, more or loss, in which these stories are written, was most 
probably the common language of the people, though Samshrta may have been 
spoken among the more literate and cultured class, and there may have been 
difierent dialects also, as wo discern from the specific mention of the CanMla- 
bhdsd. ’ ® 


Among literary works, in addition to the various works of antiquity like 
the 7edas and the Venddfigas,^^ the AJclcJidnas oi ballads’ 2 and stray gdthds 
composed by sdvakas, isis or kavis,^^ Hatthisuttam or the treatise on elephants 
was known. ’ ^ The gdthds of the Jdtakas tliemsolves, indeed, reveal a highly 
developed stage of Poetry, rich with imagination and beauty of style, ’ ® and 
deep with thoughts and observation alike.’ ® The Akkhdnas or the ballads in 


1 . 377 (mentions a corrospondont); II, pp. 95, 174 (sealing a letter: also I, 
p. 451); IV, p. 145 (gives content of the message); IV, pp. 370, 385, 403. 

2. J., 1, p. 461 ; IV, p 124. 
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6. J., VT, p. 390 — Suvan namdld akkharani chinditvd, 
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9. J., 11, p. 174; IV, p. 55; VI,'pp. 369, 385, 400. 
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11. J.. V. p. 476. 
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14. J., II, p. 46. 
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prose and verse, such as those sung by the rhapsodists, wore current and had 
set up the stage out of which the futme Epics were to bo evolved. ^ We may 
also discern the beginnings, the first stops, towards a future drama in the 
varied productions of shows with scenery, music and dammig before a big 
concourse of people on certain festival days : those were the samajjas of which 
wo shall presently speak. We have a distinct reference to ndfakdni, which 
wore, most probably, dramatic performances, as distinguished from pure danc¬ 
ing and acting or pantomimes. ^ It seems the ago of the Jdtalcas saw the be¬ 
ginnings of literary activities—of prose, poetry and drama—in the ordinary 
language of the people.® 

Of mathematical sciences, we do not get much information from the 
MATHEMATICS- stories. But there cannot bo any doubt that they wore far 
ASTRONOMY- advanced from the Vedic times. ^ The numerical system must 
ASTROLOGY. established, as wo may guess from the stray 

references to numerical figures, and their fractions. Some arithmetical process 
for multiplication must have boon in existence in order to get the following 
instance : 4x500=2000 : five hundred attendants for each of the four dogs 
would make the total two thousand (ekkekkassa pafica sunakhasatdni parivaroti 
evam dmhi sunakhaaahassehi parivdritd).^ 

Both astronomy and astrology seem to have been well advanced, though 
no intormation as to their scientific character is available. Of course various 
nakkhattas were known, and the nakkhattajdnanakas made forecasts on the 
moving of different constellations (nakkhattaedram).^ And the popular belief 
of Eahu covering up the moon’s orb and the latter’s liberation from the jaws 
of the former,^ and the idea of hare in the moon,® wore also prevalent. 


Medical science seems to have well advanced in those days. There were 
Vcjjas and tikicchakas who know their profession well, the 
profession which thoy had obtained as a legacy from their 
ancestors like Bhoga, Vetarai^d and Dhammantari (Dhanvantari ?)® The 
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typical figure of a doctor can be discerned in the following gathd, already 
quoted before 

‘^Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite.”^ 

And there were royal-physicians also.^ Of course they took their fees.^ 

It seems that the snake was the most dangerous creature, specially the 
black-snake {hanhasappo).* Particularly the breath coming from its nostrils 
(ndsdvdta) was believed to be very poisonous, causing blindness if it fell on 
the eyes.* Whether this was the same as the ahivdtaroga, by which the whole 
family of the Amha Jdtaka, except the son who broke through the wall and 
eBoax>ed, was destroyed, we have no means to ascertain.® Snake-bites were 
cured. 

Ordinary wounds, bumps and scars were healed by applying some oil 
(telam), and bandaging the injured parts {sdfakakanna).^ Pounding the bark 
of a tree on a stone and rubbing the ointment on the wounded palms through 
which holes were made for binding strings healed the wounded parts.® 

Among diseases' ® we have mention of jaundice {panduroga) but no remedy 
is suggested. ’ ’ The treatment for dysentery {lohitapakkhandikd) was a broth 
made of millet and wild rice, mixed with leaves spri^lod with water, without 
salt and spices. Irregular food was known to be one of the causes of dysentery. ’ * 
And it was also recognised that there is no proper digestion of food without 
proper sleep;’® indigestion (ajinno), among other things, is duo to over-eat¬ 
ing. ’ ^ Milk mixed with a pungent drug, if drunk, was thought to ensure protec¬ 
tion from getting cold in the water. ’ ® Slsdbddha or headache was known to 
be very obstinate, sometimes lasting for years together ; and some medicinal 
herb, when ground on a slab and mixed with some water and then applied to 


1. J., IV, p. 361-G. 226: Fasibbakt gahetvana punne mulassa samvute oeadhihayo gan^ 
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the forehead, could heal the pain J Symptoms of rheumatism— Vatabddha — 
were, among others^ contraction of bodily parts and humping of the back, as 
the description of the goat (menda) and the dog (sum) in the Mahdummagga 
Jdtaka^ shows. Constipation was another disease for which proper treat¬ 
ment seems to have been thought out. The patient had to take a dose of 
ghee, perhaps mixed with some mediome {tikkhina sappi),B,& even to-day in place 
of castor-oil, butter-milk mixed with some ghee is used as a strong purgative. 
After taking this, the patient was not expected to talk or work much, but 
simply to lie down in bed. And the psychological aspect of diseases was also 
not lost sight of : the sickroom was well arranged to please the attention of 
the patient. 3 Leprosy {Kutthain) —stricken man had to be carefully nursed. 
The spot was washed, a salve anointed to it, and a bandage was put on it.^ 
Too much indulgence in sexual intercourse was recognised to be an evil bring¬ 
ing in its train various diseases—cough {kasa) asthma (sdsa), bodily pain 
(daram) and childishness {bdlyam) among others.* The physicians first of 
all studied and diagnised the case properly and then prescribed proper re¬ 
medy for it. “It is the way of physicians,” says the young physician of Bena¬ 
res just returned from Takkasila, “first to learn whence the disease arises, then 
to make a remedy to suit.”® It was also recognised that mental sickness is 
incurable by physical treatment: it can only be cured by a psychological 
remedy.^ Eye-diseases were also cured.® 

Besides medicinal treatment, delicate surgical operations also seem to have 
been carried out. A surgeon once fitted a man with a false tip to his nose, 
which was accidentally cut by the sharp edge of a sword, and painted it so that 
it looked like a real nose.® Sivaka was really a master-surgeon.’® The sur¬ 
gical operation that ho successfully carried out, on the person of king Sivi, 
was simply marvellous. The king wanted to give away his eyes to a Brah- 
maija who bogged for them. With great pain and hesitation, Sivaka, the sur¬ 
geon, sat to his work : he pounded a number of simples, rubbed a blue lotus 
with the powder, and brushed it over the right eye: round rolled the eye, 

and there was great pain. Again he rubbed in the powder, and brushed 

it over the eye: the eye started from the socket, the pain was worse than 
before.... A third time he smeared a sharper powder and applied it: by the 
drug’s power, round went the eye, out it came from the socket, and hung 
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dangling at the end of the tendon.*.* The pain was extreme, blood was 
trickling, the king’s garments were stained with the blood. Then Sivaka, with 
his left hand grasping the eyeball, took a knife in his right, and severing the 
tendon, laid the eye in the king’s hand. In the same way the left eye was also 
taken out, and both the eyes were then placed in the eye-sockets of the 
Brahmana who then began to see.’ Nobody would contend, we hope, that 
this minute description is only an outcome of rich imagination, and has no 
bearing with reality. ^ 

It is not strange at all that, with such an advanced stage of medical 
science, knowledge of Anatomy was not lacking. For instance, it was possible 
to distinguish between two heads {sisdni ): whether of male or of female. For 
it was known that the sutures {sibhdni) in a man’s head are straight {ujukdni) 

and.in a woman’s head they are crooked (vadkdni).^ We are not in a 

position to ascertain the truth of this statement, but the fact that anatomy 
of different parts of the human body was known and studied cannot be gain¬ 
said. * 


It is not that this knowledge of physical sciences was confined to human 
beings : it was also applied to animals. Elephant lore, for instance, must 
have been a deep study of this animal, its characteristics, its diseases and cures, 
its training and so on. And there wore elephant-doctors {hattMvejjd) who were 
well-versed in this science. ^ They know how to find out any ailing in eleph¬ 
ants and to cure it.® Once a certain elephant trod upon a splinter of accacia 
wood, which pierced his foot, and caused it to swell up and fester {uddhumd- 
tapddam). With a sharp tool an incision was made about the splinter, a string 
was tied to it, and it was pulled right out. The gathering was then lanced, 
washed with warm water and doctored properly, and in a very short time the 
wound was healed.^ Similarly characteristics of different animals and birds 
were known.® Minute knowledge oi anatomy of snakes was natural: a male 

1. J., IV, pp. 407 Jf. Nanabheeajjani ghamsitva bheaajjacunnena niluppale paribhavetva dak* 

hhina-akkhim upasimghapesi, akkhi parivatUp dukkha vedand uppajji,,,, pcuribhdvetvd •jpwna 
upMimglidpesit akkhi aJckhikupato muhci,., ,UUiyavdre kharataranl paribhavetva upandmesi 
akkhi oeadhabdUna pouribbhamiivd akkhikupato nikkhamitva naharuauUena olambamdnam a^fhasi, 
8o vmnahaUhena akkhiin dhdretvd dakkhinahatthena aatthakam addya akkhimUakam chinditvd 
dkkhim gahetvd .” 

2. C/,, JIvaka’s masterful surgery : once he made the man, who was suffering from some 
head-disease, lie down on his bed, tied him fast to the bed, cut through the sl^m of the head, 
drew apart the flesh on each side of the incision, pulled two worms out, and then closed up the 
sides of the wound, stitched up the skm on the head and anointed it with salve; at another time 
he out through the skin of the belly, drew the twisted intenstines out, disentangled them, put 
them back aright, stitched the skm and anointed it with salve : Mahdvagga Vlll, 1,18 ; 22. 

3. J.,Vl,p. 330. 

4. ffor minute details of anatomy in Fedic literature see Ved. Index, 11, pp. 358-62. 

5k J., 1, p. 485. 

0. 1» P* 167. 

7t J., 11, p. 18; tikhiimvdeiyd kh&nukcusa eamantato odhim katvd tajjujd handhitiod 
idMiihmtd khdnukatk nihariivd pubbam mocetvd unhodakena dhovitvd tadanuriipehi bkeati^ehi 
naciroBM e»a vanam phdeukam karimu,** 

8. A horse’s wound is healed: J., 1, pp. 180,184; it was a oommem knowledge that dogs 
vomit by eating away the mixture of kaea grass mashed into buttermilk: 1, p. 177 ; crow’s 
hunger is appeased for the moment by eating a lamp-wiok (dipavaffi) ; J., p. 243; ioine drugs 
about the peraona prevent a nima l s from approaching near; 1, p. 200* 
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snake is distinguishablo from a female one by the following features: the 
tail {naguUham) of the male snake is thick (thuhin), that of the female is thin 
(tanukam); the male snake’s head is thick (thulam), the female’s is long 
(digham) ; the eyes of the male are big : of the female small; the head 
(sovatthiko) of the male is rounded, that of the female out short. • 

Not only this, the knowledge of various trees and fruits, particularly the 
poisonous trees like the Kimphala, and how to remove poison, was also not 
lacking. ^ 

It seems, on the whole, that the science of medicine and surgery was far 
advanced in the Jdtaka days, from the primitive stage when folk-medicine was 
closely connected with charms and sorcery, such as we see it in the Atharva- 
veda, ^ 

The Science of ArGheiy^Issapasippa ^—once a highly advanced science, 
ARCHERY has almost lost its place to-day. ^ In the Jatakas, wo have 
several instances which show how this science had attained 
to a high state of efficiency. 

In the Asadisa Jdtaka,^ we see Prince Asadisa exhibiting a marvellous 
feat of archery. The king, in whose service he was employed had asked him 
to bring down a cluster of mango-fruits. The archer chose a suitable position. 
He spread a screen around him and there (antosanim) doffed the white cloth 
which ho wore over all, and put on a red cloth next his skin ; then he fastened 
his girdle, and donned a red waistcloth. From a bag ho took out a sword in 
pieces, which ho put together and girt on his loft side. Then ho put on a 
mailcoat of gold, fastened his bow-case (cdpandlim) over his back, and took 
out his great ramshorn bow {menM^rmhddhanu)^ made in several pieces, 
which he fitted together, fixed the bow-string, red as coral {pavdlavan nain 
jiyam) ; put a turban upon his head; twirling the arrow with his naUs, he 
threw open the screen and came out, prepared for the amazing feat.... He 
sped the arrow forth swiftly {vegam janetvd kan^m khipi). As the arrow went 
up, it pierced the exact centre of the mango stalk (ambapindivantdni yam- 
majjham kantamdnain)*... Then he let fly another arrow with greater 
speed than the first. This struck the feather (pumkhe) of the first arrow, and 
turned it back.... Down it came, not a hairbreadth out either way, but 
neatly cut through the stalk of the mango cluster.^ 


1. J., VI, pp. 339-40. 

2. J., I, pp. 170, 271, 272-a. 63, 308, 380. 

3. See Bloomfield, in the second volume of the Orundries der Indo^Arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde, pp. 58 ff, ** But the science of indigenous Medicine and Surgeiy, continuing 
thro^h all the interve^ng centuries to the present day, indicates even now a degree of in¬ 
trinsic worth and vitality, which would well repay a closer study and research than it is now 
fashionable to accord this science.” K. T. Shah, op, ciU P* 110. 

4. J., I, Pi 366 : 11, p. 87 ; III, pp. 219} V, p. 127. 

6. It is perhaps only when we happen to witness the wonderfol feats of a brahmaedri of 
some gwruhula that we are reminded of its former glory. 

6. J., n, pp. 88-9. 

7* J«, 11, pp. 88-91-Q, 69 —dllrepUft akhha^edkU 
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More amaizing and marvellous are the feats of the master-archer Jotipala 
of the Sarabhanga Jdtaha. ' The same preliminary preparations are made. He 
has summoned for expert archers-men, who pierce like lightning (ahkhava- 
%>edh%), able to split a hair {vdlavedhl)^ and to shoot at a sound without seeing 
(saddavedM), and to cleave a falling arrow (saravedhl), just as Asadisa did; 
he sets up a pavilion in a square enclosure in the palace yard, and at the four 
comers he stations the four archers equipped with plentiful of arrows. He 
himself stands in the middle with an arrow tipped with adamant {yajiraggam 
ndrdcam)y and asks the four men to shoot him all at once. They begin to shoot 
their arrows simultaneously. But he strikes them severally with his own iron 
arrow, and makes them drop on the ground, and remains unhurt to the last. 
This is called the arrow-defence {sarapatibdhanain). Then to show that he 
can shoot the four men posted at the four corners, with a single arrow, he fixes 
four plantains (kadaliyo) at the four corners, and fastening a scarlet thread 
(rattasuttakain) on the feathered part of the arrow, he shoots it aiming at one 
of the plantains. The arrow strikes it, and then the second, the third and the 
fourth, one after another, and then strikes the first, which it has already pierced, 
and so returns to the archer’s hand : the plantains stand encircled with the 
thread. This is called the ‘pierced circle’— Cakkaviddham, Other feats per¬ 
formed are : arrow-stick (saralafthi), arrow-rope (sararajju), arrow-plait {sara- 
veni)i arrow-terrace {sarapdsdda), arrow-pavilion {saraTmndapam), arrow- 
wall {sarapdkdmm), arrow-stairs (sarasopdmm), arrow-tank {sarapokkharam), 
blossoming the arrow-lotus (sarapadumam ndma pupphdpesi), and raining 
a shower of arrows (samvassam). Then again he cleaves seven incomparably 
huge substances, pierces a plank of fig wood, eight inches (angula) thick, 
a plank of asana wood, four inches thick, a copper plate {tambapattam) two 
inches thick, an iron plate {ayapattam) one inch thick, and pierces a hundred 
boards {phalakasatain) joined together, one after another, shoots an arrow at 
the front part of wagons full of straw and sand and planks, and makes it 
come out at the back part, does the same thing from back to front; drives 
an arrow through a space of over a furlong (usabhd) in water, and more than 
two furlongs of earth, and last but not the least, pierces a hair at the distance 
of half a furlong, at the first sign of its being moved by the wind.^ All these 
were of course extraordinary performances {asddhdrandni) of skill, but not 
at all impossible. Art of hitting (sakkharakhipanasippa) was also a wonderful 
thing. A marksman cuts the foliage of a tree into various shapes asked for— 
an elephant or a horse for instance—^by throwing stones after stones and he also 
shoots the dry pellets of goats’ dung {sukkhd ajalandikd), one by one, like flies, 
through slit in the curtain right into the chaplains’ gullet (tdhMlam).^ 

Among the Fine Arts, the Raids or sippasy appertaining to music both 
MUSIC AND vocal {g%ta) and instrumental (eoaito)— and dancing (nocoa) 

DANCING. were widely cultivated. Not only the kings and nobles who 

were, as we saw, always surrounded with musicians {gandhabbd) and dancers 


1. J., V, pp. 129.131. 

2 . Ibid* 

8L J., I, pp. 418-20. 
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but ordinary people too loved to sing and dance or bear 
and witness others doing so. Women of course were naturally gifted in this 
respect. Even a poor girl gathering firewood in a garden does her work with 
the accompaniment of singing.* Another young girl gathers flowers of all 
kinds, makes them into a flower-wreath (pupphacumbataham), climbs a mango 
tree with beautiful flowers, standing on the bank of a river, and plays there, 
dropping flowers into the water and singing in a sweet voice.* A great 
merchant’s son does not go after any serious learning but only enjoys in 
singing and dancing {gitanacca),* Undoubtedly people had a great love for 
music.® The kinnaras, as usual, are noted for sweet music and dancing.® 
Naturally there were master-musicians (gandhabbd), like Guttila and Musila^ 
and Sagga,® who taught music to others and sometimes also held competition 
among themselves. 

Unfortunately we do not get much information as to the technical character 
of vocal music except that it was sweet (madhura). But there must have been 
certain rdgas or modes of singing corresponding to the tunes of musical instru¬ 
ments, no doubt. The keeping of perfect harmony between the notes of song 
and the tunes of the cords only could produce the best music.® 

Among the musical instruments {tunydni)^^ ® the mnd' * even then was the 
most popular. Now, what kind of vind was this ? It appears that this old mm 
was a harp without a post; it had a hollow belly (doni), covered with a board 
or stretched leather (camma-pokkhara): ^ ^ this belly was broader towards the 
back, where its end was rounded, and tapered towards the front, where it was 
continued into an upstanding curved arm (dan^) * ® which often terminated 
in a little scroll like the head of a violin. It had seven strings (sattatantl), * ® 


1. 6. g„ J., I, p. 470 ; V, pp. 249,281, 500-7-G. 478. 

2. J., 1» p. 134 : gayitva gdyitvd ; a boy of 7 years at J., V, p. 249. 

3. J., IV, p. 231. madhurena aurem gdyanti ; see also II, p. 329. 

4. J., IV, p. 255 : c/. also IV, p. IGO’-G. 13. 


5. J., V, p. 290 ; Even the ascetios indulge in it: J., I, p. 362-G. 80. 

6. J., IV, p. 252 : eU madhurena surena gdyanti, manunHam naccanti, 

7. J..n,pp.248j0r. 

8. J., Ill, pp. 188 jy. 


9. n, p. 329: 111, p. 188 '* tantwarena gftaaearam gUaasarena tantie&aram anatikka- 
miivd madhurena eurem gdyi or gandhahbam dddyi, 

10. The primary idea of turiya, tura or Hrya, is instmmental music, that is vddita, or or¬ 

chestra, SA we might term it. Cf, Pdi^wath Kufhbhathdnafh nielihe, atho pi ve nippurieaih 
hi tdriyam: J., V, p. 506-G, 478 ; generaUy the term is us^ for any musical instrument, as 
einddtni turiydni. 111, p. 40 ; ndnd fwriyhni gahdtvd : VI, p. 289 ; the word appears to have 
been used in the Buddhist literature in the triple sense of musical measure (tHa) musical instru¬ 
ment, and playing on musical instruments with or without the accompaniment of dancing, sing¬ 
ing and the rest, Bavrhut Inaoriptnone, p. 51 : ^ label on the Barhut railixig 

reads : Sddika scmmadam-iuram devdnatn : Ibid,, p. 47. 

11 . G/. AnandaK.Coomaraswamy,/..d.O. A,50,pp.244-53 ; 51, pp. 47, 284 ; 57, pp. 
101-3; N. B. Bivatia, AnnaU B. 0. R, XII, pp. 362-71. 

12. Cf, J., VI, p. 580-G. 2389: VddonUu ekapokhka/rd, 

13. J., U, pp. 226: Vinddandkko viya mmkuiUo, 220-Q. 163. dfo* yam mmkutiio hH 
ehinaaicmtiyaM efsd** 252 (eudAodamda), 

14. J., 11, pp. 862-3-0.184; VI, ^ SH" KaiA tafom vin^ako Mmmiimmvramivk.’* 
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which were one above the other, and stretched from the arm to the belly, 
forming as it were arcs to the crescent of the whole frame: The top-most 
string was called the &%a9naratonti-bce-string;* all these strings passed through 
holes {chidddni)^ in the flat surface (parchment sounding board) of the belly, 
and probably also passed through, and were fastened to, its rounded under¬ 
side {pokhhara). The weight of the instrument lay well back. Thus, from this 
description of the different parts of the vim, ^ it becomes clear that it was much 
simpler than the Hn of the modern typo,^ but similar to that depicted in the 
sculptural representations at Barhut and elsewhere,® and was something like 
the accompanying illustration.® 



This old Vina was used equally by men and women, either as a solo instru¬ 
ment,’' or as an accompaniment to song,® but even more often to accompany 
dancing,® whether dramatic or professional. ’ ® It was held under the left arm 
or in the lap, with its thin arm projecting forwards and upwards. It was 
played upon by the finger-nails {agganahhehiy ’ (of the right hand). From the 
Ovittila Jdtaha,^^ which presents before us the two master-musicians, playing 
upon the mnd, we also know something of the tuning of the harp. Musila pluys 
the mnd, first having tuned it to a high pitch (uttamamucchandya mticchetvd 
vddesi ); then he tunes it lower to a medium pitch (majjhimamuccha^ndya) and 
finally plays with the strings slack {sithila), ' ® Evidently all the seven strings 

1. J., 11. p. 253 : here the seven strings are broken in suooession, the player performing 
on those remaining, and finally on the arm alone. The first string to be broken is bhamaratanii 
and it should be the top-most one, for this being the longest would have the lowest note. 

2. J., Ill, p. 507. 

3. See Miltndpanho, p. 53 (Trencher). 

4. See illustration, AnndU B. 0* R. XII, p. 364. 

5. See illustrations, J, A. 0. 8., 50. 240. 

6. Beproduoed from A. X. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., 50 p. 246. 

7. C/. J.,n,pp.248jr. 

8. e.g., J., II, p. 329, ni, p. 188 : IV, p. 470. 

9. 1, p 292 : CJ. Hindu Tales, p. 105-6, king Udayana playing on the vin& and the 
queen danoiim. 

10. J.,in,p.507. 

11, J., IV, p. 470. 

12# J., II» PP« 248 

13. MucehanA is evidently used in the older sense equivalent to sthAna, pitch or register; 
but now mArehtmA hae oome to mean mode, and there are seven mSrchanAs in each regbter ol 
which seven are calledidfis, a term praotioally equal to rAga; jAtivinA ooonning in J., U, p. 249 
should Taearw aocordlng to Coomaraswamy,. not ^a beautiful vlnA* but one adapted to the play¬ 
ing of Mil r of pp. 249-50. 
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resounding make a musio powerful and divine. ^ In the case of a harp for 
charming three of the strings have magical 

effects when struck. 

Of other string-instruments, we have no knowledge.® But of other kinds 
of musical instruments coming under the pancangika-turiyamy* many are 
mentioned : Pdnissara, sammatdla or the cymbals, humbhathuna {udakavddyai) 
playing on cups filled with water in varying proportions, various kinds 
of drums— Bhen^ mutiiigd, muraja, dlambara, dmhd —, conches, etc. — sankhd, 
pamvadendimd, kharamukham, godhdparivddentikdy kitfumbatin^imdni.^ Of 
the wind instruments, venuy or the flute was popular.® 

Music and dancing go together. The Nafa-nattakas are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the stories.^ Much of this dancing seems to have been of an acro¬ 
batic character, like the javeline dance, or the pole dance.® But serene dance, 
with waving hands, regulating foot-falls and graceful movements, performed 
with the accompaniment of the vlnd or the venu, is also known.® That 
inborn instinct of graceful movements led people to see this phenomena 
not only among human beings, but also in Nature (C/., the Vedic u§a8) in 
beasts and birds. And people liked to train pea-cocks and pea-hens to utter 
sweet notes and dance at the snapping of fingers and clapping of hands.' ® 

The Pictorial art, dttakammay also seems to have been highly developed 
and to have added its own quota to the endless artistic glories 
PAINTING. of India. Paintings were drawn on the walls {bhitti) as well as 
on panels or boards (phalaka). * * We read of Prince Kusa 
preparing a palm-leaf fan for his beloved Pabhavati, and depicting on it a 
white umbrella, and taking as his subject-matter a banquet hall, amongst a 
variety of other forms, he represents a standing figure of Pabhavati. ’ ® Balls, 
with various designs painted on them in a variety of colours, are also mdn* 
tioned (dttabhenduka).'^ In the great religious assembly constructed under 
the supervision of the wise Mahosadha, painters {dttakdre) painted beautiful 


1. J., U, p. 253., 

2. J., VI, pp. 256, 262. 

3. Acar&iiga SiUra, II, 11, 2 mentions vepamei, Vadvlsahay Tunaka, P^ndkOy Turn- 
bavinika or Dhtmkina. 

4. See K&maaiUra,, Benares Ed. p. 33. 

580 G 2^*9 344; V, p. 390-G. 206; VI, pp. 2I7-G. 931: 276-G. 1198; 277.G. 1199-1200; 

6. J., IV, p. 284: See Ac&r&iiga Sukra, II, 111-4. 

7. J., m, p. 61; IV. pp. 284.323-4; V, pp. 249.276; VI, pp. 7, SSO-G. 2388. 
Fa^so-oflopana at J., IV, p. 390, is taken to meanan aerobatic performance oorrespon- 

di^ to Vafhaa^n^amoi the ScUa^ha Brdkmana, Xlll, 6, 2, 20, and not flute-playing ae we 
said before: Cf. i. A. 0. S., 48, p. 281, 2. r 

« P* 284*mi«&fcs hat^ ndmeivi VI, p. 265; manoramen&kSrena nacciM, 

See also IV, p. 324. 

J?* P* P* 5 ^ *be Uttarar&macaritam, HI, 19, 

nartyamdnatk.*' Cf. on ‘Nrte* /. jET. Q., IX, p. 164. 

12. J., V, m 291-2: HUavantatk hoMt tatthwa seUieehaUa$h kpSnabhamiil ea pattkuik go- 
keM ihtiaik Paohdealifk ca ft nAnkrUpOni daenU* 

13. V, p^ IfQy 203-G. 37; Bai^one (vimknae) made with oanvas dyed in many a tint 
Oidiiarattehi vmM): J., IV, p. 304«G. 76; deomtod peaks on gate^houses (aMMMasI): 
VI, p* 125-6*0.556,562. 
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piotuxes {rarmniyam *), so that the hall became like Sakka’s 

heavenly palaoe Sudhamma.^ And on the walls on either side in the great 
tunnel—MaM-^mmo^^a^-olever painters made various kinds of paintings: the 
splendour of Sakka, the zones of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Lake Anotatta, the Vermillion Mountain, Sun and Moon, 
the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of sense and their 
divisions—all were to be seen in the paintings,^ reminding us of the marvellous 
paintings in the grand cathedral caves of Ajanta.^ 

For this CUtahkamma or painting, the surface of the wall appears to have 
been most ordinarily used, as even the ordinary houses had the walls decorated 
with Vermillion letters, and perhaps some other representations also. The 
walls, on which the paintings were to be made, must be carefully plastered, 
probably coated with lime and nicely polished {sudhdlepanark),^ Lattice-work 
(kllafija) was also known.® 

The plastic arts, particularly sculpture, appear to be more difficult of 
execution and perfection than the pictorial, at first sight. 
SCULPTURE. Obviously the manual labour is greater and the knowledge of 
anatomy must be higher owing to the need to show the third 
dimension. However, the creative excellence and uniqueness are distinctly 
superior in painting which soars to limit less heights, in imagination and 
finery. Sculpture flourished side by side with, if not to the same extent as, 
painting in the days of the Jdtaka stories. Unfortunately no specimen of 
sculptural achievements has survived which can be satisfactorily identified as 
belonging to this period, though the sculptor’s art is as old as the Indus 
valley, as the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro and Harappa clearly 
testify.® 

The earliest material for carving selected by the Indian artist seems to 
have been wood. Gradually stone and metal revealed before the artist an 
inexhaustible field for the display of his skill and craftsmanship. The Jdtakas 


1. J.,VI,p. 333. 

2. J., VI, p. 432 ; also VI, pp. 412, 481. 

3. oommentary on Vatsyayana'siiCdmasSfra quotes a beautiful verse, appa¬ 

rently from a Silpa idstra about the six great requisites of painting, viz,, * ‘knowledge of appear¬ 
ances, oorreot perception, measure and structure of forms, action ot feelmgs on forms, of 

grace or artistic representation, similitude and artistic manner of using brash and colours.*’ 
tSee Modem Review, 1914, pp. 581-2. 

4. p. 432 : Cf. J, A, 0, 8,, 48 , p. 263 : J. H. Q., Ill, p. 63 : An old booklet named 

Sudhdlepavtdhanam describes the method of plastering the wsUs before painting, shows the way 
how to prepare the several colours iov paint&g and explains the process of the walls : 

See /• HI, pp. 53 - 9 . 

5. J., yi, p. 412. See desoriptioii of Indas&laguha in the Digka^Nik&ya, II, SakkapaHiha 
SuManAa and its commentaries; also Barua, BarhiU Jdtaka Scenes, 


6 , Onehasonly togoover the marvellous facts and figures and illustrations em bodied 
in the 3 bulky volumes of Mohenjoddm and He Indus CwiUeation by John “While 

the rernajM «ound in the Sind valley,” says Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, certainly go back to the 
third or fourth millenn i um B.C., it must not be supposed tibat a complete Metuff divides tifads 
Mriy p6Klod itooi Ifttor tiioM. A purt of th. nnuUn. .t MolmijodAro piiob.bly bcifewMii 
1000 Mild 400 Mid on tho oth6r liMid tfa. niinor Miti^uitiM ttooi vtniow dteSt m .t 

BmtU, Xudl* (Bto nomd), PfMpttn Soath IndlMi pnUstorio ritM go huk At iMwt 
to tin MA oantniy BXi. o/ ZNdMM and IndoAMMA pp. 4-S. 
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inform ub that carving out figures from wood was known. The Brahma^a 
of the AaoUf^manta-Jatahay cuts a fig tree and prepares a life-size wooden figure 
from itJ We also hear of a stone-image {sMpatimd) of an elephant erected 
at the Eara^d^ka monastery {aasamapadam),^ which at once brings before 
our eyes that famous stone-elephant of Dhauli (Orissa) where the Edicts of 
A4oka are written.^ In the great tunnel constructed by Mahosadha, there 
were, in the royal chambers, statues of women (mdtugdrmjH>Uhaharu 
very beautiful; without touching them no one could tell they were not human/ 
And we have numerous references to statues of gold (sumnrj^ pattmd),^ 
though of their artistic qualities we have nothing to say. We also read of a 
gate house which had a decorated peak and was surrounded by statues of 
Indra as though guarded by tigers®. 

The Jdtakas nowhere expressly mention an image of god, but from what 
wo are told of the Cetiyas^ tkupas and the devahdas or the temples outside the 
cities, where presumably the gods or devatds were worshipped, we might 
assume that such images were not unfamiliar in those days. Within a few 
centuries these shrines developed into those wonderful structures, at Barhut 
and at Sahchi among others, where series of scenes from these very stories first 
begin to challenge the artist’s imagination and embody his skill. 

As usual, the demand for beautiful dolls and playthings {Kilabha'(i^kam) 
of which the children were very fond, also offered a vast field for the exercise 
of the plastic art.® 

Of secular architecture, we have nothing much to say, over and above 
what has been already said as regards ‘housing’ and village- 
ARCHITEC- construction, as also the fortifications of a city. The mention 
of the Vatthuvijjdcanyas or men qualified for testing sites for 
house-building® and of Yissakamma, the Divine Architect,' ® 
sufficiently shows the importance of secular architectural science. The exis¬ 
tence of great halls and palaces caimot be doubted. The cyclopean walls of 
Old Bajagaha, frequently occurring in the stories, are undoubtedly very an¬ 
cient. ' ’ The rativaddhanapdsdda and the pupphahapdadda as also the iron- 
palace— ayoyhira —^are mentioned.’® We hear of palaces resting on a 

1. J., 1, p. 287. Uduinbaraaruklcharh chiridiM atkiiM pcmdne^ kaftharupakam ktUvd, 

2. J., IV, p. 05. 

3. See Ludwig Baohliofer, Early Indian SciUptvre, I, pi. l. 

4. J., VI, p. 432. 

6. J., I, p. 3431 III, p. 03 ! IV, p. 105 : V, p. 282. 

6. J., Vl,pp. l2M-G. IM, 562 9 CiUahmdvdrakotlhakafk parivdreMthitd Ind^ 
akh^nnamlndarcuUetht vyaggheh* eva rwrokhkUafk: Cf. A. K. &>ommawuny, J.A.O. 8., 48 
p. 257. 

7. K. T. Shall, op. ci^, p. 140. 

8. J., VI, p. a—dSroibSiiaf^ ndma kUabhan^akafn piya»k kotiU suvannddimay&ni haUhi 
rg^pahidlm oMnre ihapuufk, 

0. J., I, p. 207 s IV, p. 323. 

10. J., I, pp. 314*5; VI, p. 332. 

11. For other remains of Post-Vedic pre-Mauryan date see Coomaraswany, Miakrry qf 
IfMnn and JndanaBian Afi» pp* 10 Jf. 

12. J.,IV,pp.l22,402; V,p.lS7s •laoVl,pp. 117-0. 
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single pillai {ehc^unaJca-pdsdda). ^ Some palaces had huge octagonal stone- 
columns (eildthambhe) numbering one thousand.^ Several architectural terms 
seem to be not devoid of interest Kopthaka is usually ‘gatehouse’ 
Kotthagdra is a store house,^ but KMdgdra generally means a house with a 
finial or roof ridge:® Pafijara has the double significance of ‘attic’ and 
‘dormer-window,’^ and Kanntkd is connected with the rafters {gopdnasiyo) 
and is to be seen from within the house by looking up: it is probably always 
ornamented, very likely representing an inverted lotus. It is distinct from 
the rest of the roof. It is patera.® 

The Mahd-ummagga Jdtaka^ presents before us indeed a marvellous 
underground construction—a great engineering feat. The description of the 
construction of the great tunnel is indeed too realistic to be passed o£E unnoticed: 
the mouth of the tunnel was upon the Ganges’ bank; its entrance was in 
the city. It was provided with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with 
machinery (YantayiUtadvdra) so that all were closed by pressing a peg (dni). 
On either side, the tunnel was built up with bricks (itthikdhi) and worked with 
stucco {suihdkammam)] it was roofed over with planks {padaracchinam) and 
plastered with cement (ullokamattikd) and then whitewashed (setakammam) 
In all there were eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones, all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by pressing another. On either side 
there were some hundreds of cells for placing lamps (dtpdlayd), and they also 
were provided with machinery, so that when one was opened, all were opened, 
and when one was shut, all were shut. On either side, there were one hundred 
and one bed-rooms (sayamgMhd) for one hundred and one Khattiyas. In 
each of these was laid a variegated bed, as also a great couch shaded by a 
white umbrella, a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of 
surpassing beauty. Also on either side of the tunnel, skilful painters made all 
sorts of paintings as described before. The floor was like a silver-plate being 
strewn with sand (vdlukd)- On the roof were full-blown lotus flowers {vllo- 
kapadurndni). On both sides were booths (dpane) of all kinds ; here and there 
were hung festoons of flowers and scented blooms. Thus they adorned the 
tunnel until it was like the divine hall of Sudhamma, ’ ® A grand construction, 
this. The Ajanta and Ellora oaves, out of so many existing rock-cut structures, 
show that the above description is not simply an imaginative picture.'' 

1. J., IV, pp. 79, 163. 

2. J., IV, p. 215 : VI, pp. 127*G. 668 : 173-0. 769 : aUhathia sukcUd thdfhbha sabbt velu- 
riydmayd idhaeaathambhd pda&dd. 

3. C/. A. K. Ck>omaraswamy, J, A. O. iSf., 48, pp. 250 ff, 

4. J., I. pp. 227. 361 ; II. p. 431; VI. p. 4l3. 

5. For instance, J.. V, p. 184-G. 212-3: 

6 . J., V, p. 188-0.226-6; C/. J. A, 0.8., 60, p. 243. 

7. e. 9 ., J., II, p. 172 {r<Uhapa,iijara ); lU, p. 379 {Vivata aihapanjara); IV, pp. 6 O-G. 
100; S66. 

8 . J.» I» p« 201; III, pp. 317-9-G. I; 431,472; See A. K. Coomaraewamy, J, A* O. S., 
60, pp. 288 jr. 

It J.. VL pp. 332 . 3 ; 428 36 ; 469-60. 

10. J.,Vl,p. 432. 

11 . Undecground houses are also mentioned in the Jaina SHtraa: Cf* Ac&rdUga 11, 
3, 3,1. The JieMfWe, 1. 30. 4 mentions five kinds of dwellings Vihdnu, Addha^oaaa, Pdad- 
da$, BamnUyaa^ and^ nl&puhda; for oonstruoting of wells, tfuaks and lakes sm J., IIX, p. 416; 
V,p.233|^p. 333; 3446. 
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Of religious architecture, we only discern the first beginnings in the stories. 
We do find mention of the devahuilas (lit. residence of the gods) or temples,* 
but wo do not know anything about the nature and architectural character of 
these buildings, except that they were the resort-places of the travellers, thus 
corresponding to the later-day dharmaMlds, 

Then again, we have several references to thupas (Stupas),^ built upon the 
remains of the deceased persons. The Sujdta Jdtaka^ relates, that a land- 
owner from the day of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation he erected an earth-mound {mattikdthupain) 
in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains {atthlni) there, he visited 
the place from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and studiously 
lamented, neglecting his daily duties and personal comforts.** Another 
Jdtaka^ gives an account, much more minute, of the obsequies of a king. 
The ladies of the royal harem came to the cemetery {dldhanam)^ as retinue 
for the deceased king, with red garments, disheveled hair and torches in 
their hands. The ministers made a funeral pyre (ddrunam oitaham) with a 
hundred wagon-loads of wood. On the spot, where the body was burnt, a 
shrine (Cetiya) was erected and honoured for seven days with offerings of 
incense and flowers. The burnt skull {stsahapdlam) inlaid with gold, was 
put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear-like staff (kuntaggee) serving as 
royal ^insignia, and was honoured. Then taking it as a relic (dhdtu) another 
shrine (Cetiya) was built and honoured with incense and garlands. 

From these two typical cases, we come to know something about the original 
and simpler character of the thupa^ and the Cetiya,"^ ‘The topes (thupas)^ says 
Rhys Davids,® ‘were not especially Buddhist monuments, but in fact, pre- 
Buddhistic, and indeed only a slight modification of a worldwide custom.’ 
Originally made, in the Aryan days, of wood or bamboo, these soon began to 
give place to more enduring structures. Instead of heaps of earth or of stones 
covered with earth, as had been the custom in more ancient times, theipe now 
were beginning to be built solid brick structures. “The first step was prob- 


1. J., in, p. 238 ; IV, p. 39; criticising Lassen who adduced, as a second argument in 
favour of the priority of Buddhism to Jainism, the fact that both sects erected temples, Jacobi 
says :.... Instead of seeing in the Buddhisto the originals, and in the Jainas the imitators, 
with regard to the erection of temples and worship of statues, we assume that both sects were, 
independently from each other, brought to adopt this practice by the perpetual and irresistible 
influence of the religious development of the people in India: Jaina Sutra, {S,B.E, XXII) 
Intro, p. xxi. 

2. The origin of the form ThUpa is traced back to an Indo-European word like Tumba, 
from which the English Tomb or the French Tombt has been arrived. According to this connec¬ 
tion the stUpa is nothing but a Tamh or iumulua ; Barua, /. H, Q.. 11. n. 16. 

3. J.,m,pp. 155j(f, ^ 

4. Dr. Barua remarks: ‘‘ Though here the custom is one of cremation and the man is a 
member of the Aryan or cultured community, he is said to have lamented, being subject to 
natural weakness and subconsciously under the superstitious belief that his weeping might 
bring back the departed soul.’* /. 6. Q,, II, p. 19 • also Barhut atone aa a story-teller. Scene 
in Cunningham’s SUipa of Barhut, pi. zlvii, 3. 

6. J., Ill, pp. 374-6. 

6. C/. also J„ Ill, p. 434: built on the square; J«, 111, p. 461. 

7. See also J., U, p. 266: HI, p. 376; VI, pp. 68, 173-0. 768 (vanacetiy&ni ); CaUya^ 
in the AtharvavedB^ pariHffa, 

8. BudMat India, See alsoif. Q., U, p. 229. 
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abfy merely to build the cairn nuae carefully than usual with stones, and to 
cover the outside with fine emam plaster to give it a marble-like surface. The 
next step was to build the caim of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use 
at the time and to surround the whole with a wooden lailii^.” < None of the 
most ancient structures of this kind have survived or been explored sufficiently 
to enable a restoration to be drawn. But some idea can, no doubt, be had 
from examples of a little later period. ‘ The most glorious examples of the 
stiipa now in existence, viz., those of Barhut and Sanchl, with their wealth 
of inside and outside decoration, presuppose a few centuries of artistic as well 
as religious development.^ 


1. Buddhist India, p. 82. 

2. The tope built by the Sakiyan Kinsmen of the Buddha over their portion of the remains 
of his funeral pyre is an earlier example, but this is still in ruins: Ibid, p. 132, fig. 33. 

3. Some architectural terms in regard to the ihupa and the CHiya are known to the 
Jdtakcn : Vedik& or the railing, torana, the arch, and dv&ra the gateway: J., V, p. 611; the 
eetiyas were sometimes marked with finger-prints, gandhapancaiigulikath ; J., 11, p. 256. 



CHAPTER VII 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


W ITH mucli hesitation we enter into that mystic and all-pervading world, 
the world of religious beliefe and superstitions, which has always 
baffled the most acute mind in grasping and analysing its 
RELIGION character. The material at hand is indeed vast in its 

scope and weighty in substance. On the theoretical side, the 
Jdtahas present before us more or less the same Buddhistic religious thought 
which we find in other recognised Buddhist canonical works, specially the 
Nikdyas, So that it would be simply tiresome, and not at all necessary, to 
go into minute details in this connection. Our main interest lies on the 
other side, viz,, the practical one. And, in so far as the stories give us a 
realistic picture of the religious ideas and beliefs, manners and customs pre¬ 
valent among the folk, of the pre-Buddhistic days, the information would, 
we hope, be useful and welcome. Therefore, in the course of our discussion 
on this, religious, aspect of Ancient Indian life, we shall have to try to 
leave aside, as best we can, the purely academic and philosophical discus¬ 
sions, hair-splitting debates as the Buddhists themselves would say, which 
abound in the gdthds of this collection, and to get a glimpse of the popular 
mind and practices of the time, retaining, at the same time, the harmonious 
connection that may have existed between the two. Just as the beliefs and 
ideas recorded m the BgVeda do not, for the most part, represent the 
popular or the folk mind,' but an advance on, or reform of, the ideas and 
beliefs commonly held, so also these stories do not, when they speak in didactic 
strain, represent the mass-mind : they do so only when they mingle with the 
masses for the time being, and not among their adversaries only. And it is 
here that our work lies. Here we find ample evidence which unfolds to us the 
minds of the people at large, their conception of the universe, its regulative 
forces, the chief sources of detriment to man, and the ways and means of avert¬ 
ing the evil influences which now and then assail mank^d. 


As a rule. Religion is or has been the behaviour of man with respect to the 
Natural forces and influences of this universe which he regards, quite believ- 
ingly, as the expression and manifestation of some supernatural being. He 
tried to explain and reconcile the diverse phenomena that he constantly wit¬ 
nessed by imagining the existence of ever-present agencies which, he thought, 
controlled the universal system. These agents may be classified into two cate¬ 
gories : viz,, (a) the beneficent elements, and (6) the malevolent agents. To 
the former category belonged the various gods, the devas, which were supposed 
to be the controllers of the cosmic system, and the ancestral spirits looking 
to the welfare of mankind. 


1. For tliiataeKimte in the^Ftenna Oritnial Journal, 1902, pp. dZJf; for tii oG iwt Epio, 
•Si Hopkins, J. A, 0, 8,, 1899, pp, 318, 368} MeiigioM cf India, ehsp. XMa Hewitt, 
/• M, A, 8,, 1888, p. 888. ^ 
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The gods were many, and the most prominent among them was 8akha^ 
the later transformation of the great god of the VedUy Indra^^ 
&AKKA. Sakka is called Sujampati among the gods and Maghava by 

men.* He is at the head of the Thirty-three devas dwelling 
in the Tavatimsa heaven which is the topmost of the three other heavens 
viz,, the Yama, the Tusita and the Parinimmita.^ This heaven of the Thirty- 
three was the happiest place imaginable, abounding in rich palaces and 
gardens,^ where the Devadhitasandtho Accharas sported.® Sakka had Matali 
as the charioteer and Pancasikha as his musician.® His palaces were Masak* 
kasara^ and Vejayanta, and Sudhamma was the assembly hall of the gods.® 
The belief was common that when Sakka's life draws towards its end, or 
when his merit is exhausted and worked out, or when some mighty being 
prays or through the efficacy of virtue in priests or Brahmaoas full of 
potency i^rmhiddhiyd’Samana-Brdhmandr^ his palace and the yellow 
marble throne (paudukambalasildsanam) grow hot and shaken.® His character 
as the rain-god (Pajjunna) was still retained. * ® 


OTHER GODS. 


Among other Vedic gods who still survived, though slowly fading away, 
were the Moon and the Sun {Canda Suriya). ' ^ The worship 
of the Fire (Aggi) and Water (Apa) is laughed at in scorn, 
and its worthlessness and foolishness explained beautifully to the Common 
Folk:** 


To Worship fire, the Common drudge of all. 

Senseless and blind and deaf to every call, 

And then one’s self to live a life of sin— 

How could one dream that this a heaven could win ? * ^ and so on. 


The wind-god Vdyu {Mdluta) has also been the laughing stock of the 
story-teller.*^ Varum is still a power, ranked with the highest,*® but he 
is gradually reduced to a tree-god,*® more prominently, a Naga king par 


1. See Buddhist India, p. 234. 

2. J., IV, pp. 9-G. 12 ; 403-0. 56 ; also III, p. 146. G. 183. 

3. J., l.p. 202 ; II, pp. 89, 312 ; VI. p. 279-G. 1221. 

4. J., VI, pp. 132, 278’G. 1216 : Pharusaka, Cittalata. Missaka and Nandana. 

6. J., 1, p. 240 : II, pp. 57, 266-G.(?) IV, p. 90 ; Barhut .Jataka label; Cunningham, The 
Stupa of Barhut, pis. xiv, 2 ; liv, 32. See Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 48 ff, 

6. J., Ill, p. 222 ; V, p. 383 ; the gandhabbas at VI, p. 265-G. 1146. 

7. J., VI, p. 289-G. 1255 : Maaakhas&rarh iva V&savassa, 

8. J., V, p. 386 : VI, p. 278-G. 1216 : 127-0. 567-9: See Baihut label, Cunningham, op, 
c*!., pis. XVI, mv. 

9. J., II, p. 188; III, pp. 63,129; IV, p. 8-9. 

10. J., 1, pp. 331, 332-G. 74 ; IV, p. 253-G. 113. 

11. J., 1, p. 474-0. 131 ; VI, pp. 1, 263-0.1142 

12. J., I, p. 494: The Lord of the Sire oonld not so much as look after his own, in that his 
victim was carried away by the robbers, how should he look after the Brahmana who worship¬ 
ped him 7 G. 140: II, p. 44 : One day the Br&htnana put rice and ghee in the hire which at onoe 
caught his hut and rendered it all waste : naturally he was enraged G. 23-4; VI, pp. 206-297- 
GG. 886-896 ; milakkha {Mlecchar-^)G, 892. 

13. Ibid., p. 207-0. 893 {Vess&nara). 

14. J., liP. 166-G. 16; also VI, p. 263-G. 1142.* 

16. J„<l%p.l64-G. 750. 
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esDceUenoe, * and a lord of the oracle girls {vdrum)^ who, possessed by the god, 
would, as the Greek Pithias, prophesy smooth things.^ 

Of other mythological Deities of benevolent character, we may mention 
8iri or Sirima, the Goddess of Luck, of plenty and success, who was very 
popular.^ She is stated to be the daughter of Dhatarattha, one of the four 
guardian angels.^ Then we have Gangd-devatd, the presiding female deity of 
the Ganges or rivers in general. She is represented as the custodian of fishes.^ 
She too, like Siri, is represented on one of the Barhut medallions, mounted 
on elephant-faced makara and holding a goad in her right hand.^ Manir 
mehhaldy the divinity of the sea, who looks after men sailing over the vast 
ocean, seems to have come in at a rather later stage, but commands respect 
over a wider area.® 

It is quite natural, that the mutual assimilation of different traditions of 
diverse sections of the people, different explanations about the same Natural 
phenomena, diversity in the conception of the various aspects of Nature, gra¬ 
dually enlarged the huge pantheon with various traditions about individual 
gods and goddesses, almost on the lines parallel to those we find in Greece, 
Rome and other parts of the ancient world. Anthropomorphic considerations 
naturally played the supreme r&le in the evolution of these ideas. ‘‘The primi¬ 
tive mind is swayed by wonder and fear, and naturally tries to do recompense 
for the good done or to appease the anger of the omnipotent agents. As such, 
the gods were worshipped, and this worship was nothing but offering various 
kinds of food or sacrificing animals to them—^practically, the same means as 
win success with ordinaiy men. In course of time, this sacrifice elaborated 
into a complicated ritual and came to have a different purpose and mean* 
ing,”* 

If wonder or gratitude impelled man to venerate or worship the various 
deities mentioned before, fear made him dread the spirits of 
EVIL SPIRIT, evil which infested the world. People had to take recourse to 
various arts and artifices to counteract these evils, to what we 
call spells, charms or magic which still survive. Prominent among these evil 


1. J., VI, pp. 164. 257.329-GG, 1163-7 ; 1164-71; 1360, 1424-8 , 1439. 

2. J., VI, p. 686—G. 2425. Vdruniva pavedhenti thanadhdrdbfiuifUiatha : the commenta¬ 
tor explains v&runi as yakkhaviUhd ikkhanika. Cf, atiyakkhd ; VI, p. d02-G. 1828. 

3. C/. D. N. Sen, 4th Oriental Conference Proceedings, 11, p. 6lA. 

“ (.ynouymou- 

6. The J&taka mythology distinguishes between the Vedic Sri and the popular one by 
representing the former as a daughter of Sakra or Indra and the latter as the daughter of Vhria- 
rd^tra the guar^an angel. See ^raa and Siidia, op. cit., pp. 74-8; Barhut Sculpture: dun- 
nin g h a m , ctl., pis. XXIII, I, LIV ; also Buddhist India, ligs. 36,37, 38. 

6. J., 11, pp. 423 jqT; G. 113-4. 

Sinli*. op, at., p. 68; Cunningham, op. Of., pb. XXXVL 

Cf. ior detaib togaitiing this divinity and the Ttt- 



and ethniiMlialatiMis between the Asses, Uonae and the Gandbarvaa, the Gieek CotttKm and 
ttae Isaaian Gandanwa s J. Br^^uaU. indim Cuiturs, Ul, pp. 618.20. 

•. N. 0. BMMtjee in OakM» Btoiow, XXIU, pp. 67-8. 
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8^itB whioh endangered the safety of man were the Asurast the eternal 
enemies of the gods,^ the Ddnam-rahkhasas,^ the Vyjddharas or the wizards 
flying invisibly and endowed with all sorts of spells and magio ((Mhutad- 
harnnS)^^ and above all the Yakkhas and various other spirits.^ 


The Four Great Kings (Cdtunmahdrdjd) were the guardians of the four 
quarters : Dhatara^tha in the East at the head of the Gandhabbas^ Virulha in 
the South at the head of the Kumbhan^i Virupakkha in the West above the 
Ifdgm and Yessavana-Kubera in the North above the Yakkhas.^ All the 
quarters {disd) were worshipped in times of danger or calamity.^ 


THE YAK- 
KHAa. 


Of all the evil spirits^ the Yakkhas were the most commonly dreaded, and 
people were in perpetual fear of them. Yessavana, the Lord 
of the Yakkhas himself, is not held without fear.^ To com¬ 
mon people, the world seemed to be infested with the Yakkhas. 
Even their signs and bodily forms were not left out. They could be recog¬ 
nised because they had unwinkmg and red eyes, oast no shadow, were fearless 
and without mercy,® in stature as tall as palm trees, head as big as an 
arbour, huge eyes like bowls, two tusks like turnips and the beak of a 
hawk.® They lived on the flesh of men and beasts,’® and haunted deserts 
and forests, trees or waters. ’ ’ The she-goblins, the Yakkhims were even 
more dreadful, as they, by their various snares of beauty, musio, smell, 
taste and comfort, attracted men and made them their prey. People were 
believed to be possessed by the Yakkhas: a goblin named Naradeva took 
possession of the minister Kdvinda on every fast day, so that he barked like a 
mad dog.’® It, however, seems from the descriptions that the Yakkhas 
might have been an aboriginal tribe, ’ ® like the Ndgas* 


The Ndgas, under the guardian angel Yirupakkha, or as sometimes Dha- 
tarattha, ’ ® were, according to the superstitious belief, the Siren-serpents whose 
worship has been so important a factor in the folklore, superstition and poetry 


1. J., 1, pp. 202-206-Q. 30. 

2. J., m.p. 627. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 303,456 ; 627-31-G. 90 (V&ffussa putto ); the episode is depicted in a Bat* 
hut railing. See Barua and Sinha, op, cU., pp. 89-90; J., IV, p. 496-G. 341. 

4. Eor detailed lists see the MMtaamaya Suttania and the Ai&natipa SuUana el the Digks* 
Nik&ya : IHatoguea of the Buddha, II, pp. 286; 111, pp. 188 ff. 

6. J., Ul, p. 267. 

6. J., VI, p. 662-G. 2266—*iSa66d dis& namaseisam puthum hatmna ahjalim.'* These four 
great kings are all called Yakkhaa in the Barhut inscriptions: their representations on a railing 
of the atdpa are liiesise: See Cunningham, op. dt,, pis. LIU, XXU, LV; Barua St Sinha op, 
oU., pp. 65-7. 

I. J.,l,p.328; U,p.i6; lU,p.502; Vl,p.266. 

8. J., Vl, p. 307. 

9. J., 1, P- 273; also 1, p. 102; IV, p. 491. 

10. J., 1, p. 101; Ul, p. ^7; V, p. 458 s tor nannihalism see OzierBon, Piidoa in 
/.il.A.S.,1905. 

II. J*, 1, pp. 09,349; upon the central ratter of the hut t 11, p. 16. 

12. J*, 1, pp* 240,396*7 ; U, p. 128 ; lU, p. 602 (a tearnle Ymkha with a lace ol a hem t 
o s e am a m Johmai). 

13. J.,Vl,p.3S3. 

14. It s ee ms also ooneot to say that the FeEUba worship in ite ultimate analysis is in^* 

puiably hero*woKihip»«-*Baraa and Sinha, op. 67; In the U H art M tu mm a Bdkm, Ul. 

l4«16i Vj2^ilie FokUo# ate greatly praised; a Vakkhimagsiais mentioned St J., I, p. 101* 

Ig. y, p. 164-Q. 761' J J mks r d i k o hi NSgBmdk Mmmuh opi tMora.* 
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of India from the earliest times down to*day (cf. ndgapafioami). Cobras in theif 
ordinary form, they lived, like mermen and mermaids, beneath the waters* 
in great Inzniy and wealth in rich palaces surrounded with beautiful gardens.^ 
They could at will, and often did,adopt the human and other forms;’ and, 
though terrible if angered, were kindly and mild by nature, and people offered 
them sacrifice with milk, rice, fish and meat and drink/ ‘'Not mentioned,” 
says Bhys Davids,’ ‘"either in the Veda or in the pre-Buddhistic Upanifcds^ 
the myth seems to be a strange jumble of beliefs, not altogether pleasant, 
about a strangely gifted race of actual men, combined with notions derived 
from previously existing theories of tree>worship and serpent-worship, and 
river-worship. But the history of the idea has still to be written.”’ 

Then there were the Oarvlas (Garudas), or the Supannas, the Indian coun¬ 
terpart of the harpy and g riffin , half man, half bird, perpetual enemies of the 
Ndgas, on whom they feed.^ They also could, and did, adopt the human form, 
and were of beautiful form, so much so that a queen of Benares fell in love at 
first sight with a Supannardja who carried her away to his island-above.* 
According to Bhys Davids,® “they also were, perhaps, originally a tribe of 
actual men, with an eagle or a hawk as their token on their banner.” 

Of other such feared creatures, having an ethnological probability, were 
the man-eating Pisocos,*® similar to the Yakkhas, the Bheravaa and* * the 
Kumbhafj^as. * ’ 

And there were various Titans, souls, or spirits supposed to animate and 
to reside in the wind {dkdsatthadevatd),^ ^ in water (luiaharakkhasd),^ ^ in 
thunder and rain,*’ above all the tree-gods (rukkhadevatd).^ ’ 


1. iSupra, p. S6. 

2. See especially J., VI, pp. 269-70-GG. 1164-71, where we have a picturesque deeoriptioii 
of Bhogavata (or HizaiiDavati), the city of Varufia, the nOgaraja; also VI, p. 167. 

3. J., 11, p. 13. 

4. J., 1, p. 498. At J., IV, p. 363*4-G. 198, the spirit of a banyan tree who reduces the 
merchants to ashes is called a NUgatraja, the soldiers he sends forth from his tree axe Ndga€ 
and the tree itself is the dwelling place of the Ndga. 

6. BuddhUt India, pp. 23-4. 

6. On the Ndga$ as animportant race of men occupying an important place in the political 
oouflictB, at the time just before the Buddha, see Supra, pp. 63-6. The Niiga maidens Vim^, 
wile of Vami^ and hOT daughter liandatl axe described as possessing rare beauty : J., VI, pp. 
262-G. 1140; 266-G. 1148; 260-G. 1169*70. See illustration of Ndga mermsias in water, at 
Buddkiii India, fig. 41: **Tbese Ndgas are represented on the ancient bas-reliefs as men or 
women either with cobras’ hoods risiu ^ from behind their heads or with serpentine forms from 
the waist downwards.” Ibid, fig. 42. 

7. J.,U,p. 13: VI, p. 191. 

8. J., in, 21 jf. G. 105-8; 187 Jf, G.65-9; here also the nigrodha tree has some con¬ 
nection with the abode of the garuku or ntpaffoa, 

9. Buddkitt India, p. 224. 

10* n, p, 16-G. 9-10: lU, pp. 146-7-G. 188-4; qf. the terrible description of a pUbea 
{pi9dgpi)iatkiUviUagadatd^ also Grierson in .7. A. 1905. 

11. J*, 1, p* 499* 

12. J., U, p. 8971 m, pp. 146.147-G. 183-4. 

13. J*, 1* P* 499. 

14. J., 1, pp* 128,170-1 i seanq^te (^amiMadevald) i p. 497« 

J.,l,p.l67. 

le. J*» 1* PP» 128«828 I 416,428,441. 
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Tree-woifihip is indeed very old, and widely spread .' It was, of course, 
not the trees as such, but the souls or spirits supposed to dwell 
within them {mbbattademtd) and to haunt them, that were 
looked upon as gods. And this notion survived down to the 
rise of Buddhism as we see from the Vpanisads,^ Our stories are full of refe¬ 
rences to this tree-worship, with its superstitious and savage customs. OfEerings 
were made to the tree-spirits even human sacrifices were ofEered,^ they were 
consulted as oracles, and expected to grant children, fame and wealth they 
were believed to injure those who injured the trees in which they dwelt,® and 
they were pleased when garlands were hung upon the branches of the tree, 
lamps lighted round it, and bali oSerings were made, at the foot of the tree.*^ 
Horried and hideous practices were connected with this tree-worship. In the 
Dumimedha Jdtakay^ we hear of those devoted-people {devatdhiangalakd) ofier- 
ing sacrifices to the banyan-tree in which the entrails, blood and fiesh (ma- 
msalohita) of the victims—goats, cocks, pigs and the like—are the substantial 
parts of the bali. In the Dkopasakha Jdtaka,^ a still more horrid picture is 
witnessed. The unhappy princes are knocked unconscious (Visaflilz), their 
eyes slit out, the bodies (kalebarain) cut open, and the entrails taken out, and 
the carcases thrown into the river. The entrails are hung as garlands on the 
tree, which is marked with spread hands dipped in the blood of the victims 
(hhitapafUxinguUkdni).^^ Quite a similar description occurs at another 
place also.'' One does not find the slightest reason to doubt these detailed 
descriptions: though the custom may not have been widely prevalent. The 
spirit of the tree was obviously looked upon as having an insatiable craving 
for human and animal fiesh and blood. '*The present custom of daubing the 
tree with vermilion is most probably a reminiscence of far more sinister 
rites.”** 


1. Cf, there is soaroely one tribe oi Indo-European etook that did not worship and even 
offer eaoritioes to trees and tree-spirits.” Jarl Uharpentier on the Naicaiakha of the Bgveda in 

1930, pp. 335 j£f., which he has tried to explain as” worshipper of the banyan 

tree.” 

2. See Rhys Davids, BuddhUt Irhdia, p. 227 : J. IV, p. 154. 

3. J., 1, pp. 169; 259 jgr, 344#. G. 76, 423-G. 8, 425-6 j III, p. 23 # G. 26,146 Jf. IV. 
p. 163. 

4. J., m, p. 160 ; V, pp. 472, 474, 488. 

5. J., I, pp. 259,404-5 (a tree spirit is asked to settle the dispute between the two 
merohants); a23; 111, p. 23 (aukhaseyyam pucchai%); IV, p. 351, #. G. 179-197 ; 456 ; 474 ; 
this idea is fuUy alive to-day and is of a partiouiariy primitive trend. 

6. J., IV, pp. 210, 353. 

7. J., m, p. ^^./^gandhapaUcatigulikdni datvd mdl&gandhadhiipehi pujetvd dipam 
jdkM mikhafk taya ti eofod rukkham padakkhinam kcUva pakkamaU.'* IV, p. 163 ; Cf. Vl7p. 
327-G. 1441-3; C/. Barua, Bwrhut iUone as a 8t&ry-teUer, for an interpretation of the Barhut 
Beenee of worship of the Bo-trees. 

a. J.,l,p.269. 

9. J., HI, pp. 167 fl. 

10. On the lohUapaiUAi^gulika, etc. ef. Vogel in Veralagtn en Med^dedingen der Kan. Aka- 

dmia van WdmmAappm, afd. LeUerkunda, 6; J., IV, p. 218 #. referred to by Jarl Charpentier, 
J. M. A* B., 1930, p. 343. ^ 

11. J.,V,p.466. 

12. J. GhiuqpMitier, 0^ 
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No doubt, these horrible practices of animal sacrifices^ held sway among 
the people. 2 The doctrine of ahimsd, though preached from long before^ was 
only now beginning to bear fruit. People were beginning to realise, partly 
through humanitarian sense and partly through fear of something, the utter 
uselessness of animal-slaughter and to develop a bold and a questioning spirit: 

‘‘Why, brahmin, though thyself with reason blest, 

Hast thou this dull insensate tree addressed ? 

Vain is thy prayer, thy kindly greeting vain. 

From this dull wood no answer wilt thou gain,”^ 

and the scathing arguments in the Bhuridatta Jdtaka^ vividly express this 
questioning spirit. 

However, the dread of the evil spirits was hard to kill. The simpler and 
unsophisticated mind looked to easier ways of deliverance, other than sacri¬ 
fice and prayer to gods. Innumerable superstitions and charms grew up. 
Magic (dihbamdyd) and witch-craft were prominent.® Signs and portents 
{nimittdni) were also believed in.® And for all these, there were the sooth¬ 
sayers, under the designation lahkhai^pdthakas or angavijjdpdthakasj mji- 
napdthahas,^ wcwiWifeis® and the naJckhattajdmmkas'^ already referred to. 
Fortune-telling and interpretation of dreams were part of their profession. 
To the same class belonged the professors of bhutavijjhd. ^' All these were be¬ 
lieved to exercise power over evil spirits and demons, and to interpret and avert 
bad omens, by their magic incantations (mante) ; charmed sand (pariUavaUr 
kam) to be kept on the head and the charmed thread {'parUtamUahai^^ to be 
twisted round the brow were believed to ensure safety from dangers. * * Places 
were supposed to be haunted by supernatural beings {amdnmsapariggahita)^ 
and charms were employed to counteract their evil effects.' ® The idea of wash¬ 
ing away the sins in the sacred bathing-places like Paydga on the Yamuna 
river, Do^a, Tiihbaru and others’ ^ was prevalent. Oaths were taken on vari¬ 
ous occasions and for various purposes, specially the ^saccakiriya* or an act of 


1. J., VI, p. 133 describes thus: a saorifioial pit (yafifi&v&ta) was dug with a level floor, 
surrounded with a fence {vdpiparikkhapanafh) for ancient brahmins had enjoined that this fence 
should be made, lest some righteous ascetic or brahmin might come and stop the rite: some 
specimens of the hymns sung : Udetd ayatk cakkhumd-ekardja : n, p. 33; G. 17 ; Apetd ayaid 
ca : II, p. 36-G. 17 ; ayaid te ydpo kdmaduho paratihd : VI, p. 211 -G. 906. 

2. See also J., T, pp. 150 (neck of the deer placed on the h\oo}gi---dhammagandikam ); 111, p. 
46 (naibacxUukkayaitiUk) also VI, p. 133 : IV, p. 115; the custom of oflering feasts to the departed 
also seems to have been prevalent, J, I, p. 166 ff, 

3. J., Ill, p. 24 G. 25. 

4. J., VI, pp. 210-14.G. 904-930. 

6. J., 1, p. 456. VI, p. 468-G. 1623-4. 

6. J., 1, pp. 120: 154 (a bird strikes a hunter while he is starting for hunting thinking 
this to be an ill omen he stays for a while); VI, p. 10. 

7. J., I, p. 290 ; U, p, 21 ; V, pp. 458, 484. 

8. J., V, p. 443 ; VI, p. 10. 

9. J., IV, p. J24; V, p. 296; VI, p. 5. 

10. J., 1, m 120,133, 257 ; lU, p. 59; V, pp. 127-30. 

11. J., HI, p. 511. 

12. J.» 1, pp. 396-399. 

13. J.,Il,pp. 16-6. 

14. J.,V,p. 388-0.199; VI, pp, 197-8-0.867. 
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tmth.' In tlie ideas lelsting to cosmology, the explanation of the doottines 
ci Kama and of tzansmigiation of sonl modified the old ideas; yet people 
oontinned to believe in the existence of Heaven as the place of rewards for the 
good done in life, and of Hell as the abode of punislunent.^ And in this way 
Ibis rdigion of the people, beliefs and superstitions of the people, animistic 
hoous'poous, all existing among the people, the simple folk, naturally gave rise 
to a questioning spirit that would take nothing for granted. 

There comes a time in the life of every race, as it does in the life of every 
thoughtful individual, when it is felt that the ordinary inter- 
T HTB NBW pretation of the world wo live in, and the standard of values 
AWAKENING. j,y ^hich we estimate the ends or ideals we pursue in life, 
should be revised, reconstructed or overhauled. And it was 
such an awakenii^ that began to see the light in the period of which we are 
spealdng. This is not to say that it was a sudden revolution: in fact at all 
times and in all ages orthodoxy has always been shadowed by heterodoxy : 
only the degree changes, the extent differs. The whole of the popular animistic 
notions mentioned before, and no doubt many others, survived in full force. 
But no one man believed in them all. QraduaUy the sphere of the questioning, 
the revolting, spirit widens. And then during this period, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids* has rightly observed, suddenly there is evidence of a leap forward in 
speculative thought, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threat¬ 
ening to take place of the old religion of custom and magic.’ And the marvel 
of it is, that the same process of regeneration was taking place simultaneously 
in other centres of civilisation—in China, Persia, and Egypt, in Italy and 
Greece. ♦ It was a time reverberating, more vigorously than ever before, 
with the conflicts of ideals and of practices. The old order of things had had 
its day. New orders were springing up on the horizon. In short. Ritual had 
yield^ place to self-introspection (papivekha of AAoka, P. E. HI) and to 
asceticism (tapas). Dr. Barua in his History of Pre-Biiddhistic Indian Philo¬ 
sophy^ has rightly designated this period as neo-7edic and Sophistic or the 
period of Sramai;^ks and Brahmanas. Yajnavalkya was the great landmark 


1. J., Ill, pp. 138-9 GO. 169-172; Saccakirii^ w»« an Act of Trath a twmal doolMation 
ol fact, aooompanied by a command and resolntioii or prayer that the purpose of the afsnt sl^ 
be aooompUahed. The formula of the Aot is with slight ohanges of words, ‘etena saeonta .. or 
SIMM •aetxuajjtna J., 1, pp. 294, 331; IV, pp. 31-G. 47; 142^. 117; 320-0. 103-115; 410-Q. 
76-7 J V, pp. 20-Q. 80-2 ; 87-G. 280 ; 96-4 296 ; VI, pp. 1, 91-0. 376-82; 164-0. 729; 242; 
it is used tor so many purposes; to obtain water to di^ik : J., pp. 170 jQf-0.19; to cause a 
fcnet 6re to turn back: J., 1, pp. 213 G. 34: J. 1, pp. 331 ff. G. 74; to oounterMt Om eileot 
d poison; J. IV, pp. 28Xr-0.47; to arert ship-wreck; J. lV,p. 137jr.0.117; to obtainaeon: 
J., IV, pp. 316#G. 103-113; Vl, pp. 1 jflT; to deliTer animab; J., IV, pp. SttjOT: to deUvw 
a man from oapttvify; J., V, pp. 21 J.-O. 80-2; to avenge a wrong: J. v, pp. 76 Jf-0. 260; 
tamlepeagy. J.,V,pp. 88# G. 206; to bed wounds: J.,V.pp. 467JT. tor^teaidse ohKqga: 
J-tVI,nfc80# to avwt human saorifioe: J., VI, pp. 131# 4729; See for a detailed treat¬ 
ment of the enbieot, as a psyohio motif in Hindu fiction; E.W. Burlingame in 
pp. 422# ailo 7. A. O, a., 62, pp. 316-7. 


in.pp. 42, 46,186,206; IV, pp. 8; V,pp. 

986*7; VI, pp, 106*% 246,364; bdief in m earth’s swdlowing a wicked i., 1, p. S22. 

3. Jitd«kM/««B,p.238. 

4. BMHMil/mKB,pp.238# 
i.. pp.‘in,4i6. 
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batween the fost-Vedic and the neo-Feiic and later ages. In point of fact, 
as the learned Doctor says, we can regard this period as that which shows the 
germs, the beginnings, of all that we find later, a period which saw the exist¬ 
ence of various orders of teachers, both Vedic and anti-Fedtc, representing 
different groups or schools of thought, which again may roughly be divided 
into either Sramanas and Brahmai^as or Hermits and wanderers.' 

Before returning to these two orders of asceticism, let us very briefly have 
an idea as to the phUosophical speculations that were uppermost in those 
days. 2 


Of course the most reznarkable trend of philosophic speculation was anti- 
Vedic, The thinkers had, in course of time, ceased to feel the 
Amm^VEDlC fascination of, and cherish admiration for, Vedic learning and 
MOVEMENT. Vedic rites : the self (dtman) is not obtainable by the study 
of the Veda, the sacrifices and all gifts and oblations are in¬ 
efficacious ; the observance of moral precepts (silam) and the contemplation, 
knowledge, and realisation of the nature of Brahman are far superior to the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and the acquisition of Vedic learning this, 
in general, was the trend of thought. Not going deeper into details, we shall 
just reproduce this anti-F^?dic feeling as it is presented in our stories. 

We are, first of all, reminded of the two most prominent figures of the 
Upanisadic times, viz., Uddalaka ^uoi and his son Sveta- 
I^ALAKA Uddalaka Aruifi, Indian wisdom seems to have 

SETAKETU. taken a new turn,^ as we can see from his biological specu¬ 
lations and his conception of Matter and Spirit in which he 
shows a close resemblance to Anaxagoras.® 


Both the Setaketu and Udddlaha Jdtahas^ preserve the traditional infor¬ 
mation about these two celebrities, but ina very confused and corrupted form. 
We must note that the Pali name Uddalaka is equivalent to the Samskrta 
Audddlaka i.e., the son of Uddalaka. And obviously the two Jdtahas speak 
of one and the same person, viz., Svetaketu Auddalaka, though they unknow¬ 
ingly give different incidents regardmg his life. The Setaketu Jdtaka describes 
him as one born of a Brahmaija family from the north and studying at Tak- 
kasila, where he is stated to have met a Candala who asked him a question 
about the quarters (died). On the other hand, the Udddlaha Jdtaka associates 


1. Barua, op. cit., p. 191. 

aaJ' T 7 ^ of JBuma, I. pp. 26 66) and the JeSra^fa 

3, descnbe at length the va^ous metophysioal and ethical speonlatione current at 
the time among the Brahmans and the Srama^a. 

u 4 .^‘ 1 ^ revolt goes back to ancient times: it can 

be traced as far back as the celebrated hymn on Frogs, Bgveda, VU, 163 ; see Barua, op. cit.. 
p. 194; but it begins to be more sharped, and clearly defined during period. 

4. In fact the whole family of the Aru^ is distinguished in histoiy for Vedic learning, 
‘The most divergent lines of tradition meet in the person of UddAlaka Arufli* Oldenbeis, 
Buddha, 

5. Barua, op. eU., p. 124. 

6. J., m, pp. 232-7. 00. 8-12 ; IV, pp. 297-804-00. 62-76; ef. J., I, p. 401«GO. (f> 
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tke origin of the name Uddalaka (Auddalaka) with the UddSlaka tree under 
which he was oonoeived, and describes him as the fruit of an illegal union 
of his mother—a ganihS —with a wise purohUa of a Brahmadatta king of 
Benares. In both these accounts, the Jatoha-historian has evidently con¬ 
founded Svetaketu Auddalaka with Philalethes Satyakama Jabala.’ 

But as to the general views—social and ethical—of Svetaketu Audda¬ 
laka and his father {i.e., Uddalaka), both the Jatakas agree. The conversation 
between the Father and the Son shows some resemblance to the one embodied 
in the Chdndogya Vpanisad,^ the latter setting forth the philosophical views 
much more elaborately. In the former the son inquires: What makes the 
Brahmin ? how can he be perf^^ct ? tell me this. What is a righteous man, and 
how he wins Nirvana’s bliss ? ^ The father replies : 

“He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin. 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways. 

Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win. 

So as one true to duty men him praise.”^ 

Setaketu again asks: 

“ Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda and Caudala Pukkusa, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana’s bliss : 

Who among all the saints is there who worse or better is ?”* 

Uddalaka replies : 

“None among all the saints is there who worse or better is.”^ 

Then Setaketu retorts: 

“You are Brahmin, then, for nought: vain is your rank I wis.”^ 

At last his father, in his further reply, strikes the keynote of Uddalaka’s 
philosophy : 

“With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made: 

The roof, a many-coloured one : one colour is the shade. 

Even BO, when men are purified, so is it here on earth. 

The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth.”^ 

In the earlier part of the story, Setaketu is represented as doubtful about 
the efficacy of Vedio Learning and favouring self-control. And his father, 
Uddalaka, maintains the usefulness of the Vedas, but at the same time accepts, 

1. Sm CMndogga Dpanifod, IV, 4-9; Barns, op. eO., p. 125. 

2. VI. 4. 

3. J.. IV, p. 302-0. 70. 

4 . p. aOS-O. 71. 

s. /M<L.p,aos-a.72. 

e. /ML, p. SOS-O. 73. 

7. JML, p. 303-0. 74. 

8. Ibi(L,p. 804-0. 7S-0; fwfuller details regarding tlia pUloaopliie «ie«B of Oddilaka 
sea Bana, e§. pp. lU Jf. 
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right oondnGt as the means to attain bliss: ^^The Vedas will bring only fame 
but right conduct will give us bliss.”’ 

It is not impossible, as Dr. Barua says,^ that the Sophistic movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavira and the Buddha, had ori¬ 
ginated with Uddalaka Aruni. He may well be regarded as the pioneer of the 
paribbdjakas or the Wanderers. As years passed the Sophist mind gradually 
became more and more antagonistic to the Vedic theology. We find this in 
our stories, as the following quotations will show : 

‘'These Veda studies are the wise man’s toils, 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoils; 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye, 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave” ; 

And what are the sacrifices { 

“ The fire, though tended well for long years past. 

Leaves his base master without hope at last... 

If he wins merit who to feed the flame 

Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 

When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade, 

Or those who burn the corpses of the dead... 

These Brahmins, all a livelihood require ; 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire ; 

Why should the increate, who all things planned, 

Worship himself the creature of his hand ? 

Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and vain, 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain.” 

What are the Brahmaoas then ? 

‘‘These greedy liars propagate deceit, 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat; 

He who has eyes can see the sickening sight; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right ?” 

‘Where is your Brahma V they ask. 

“If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bliss ? 


1. J., m, pp. 236-7-OG. 10-3; IV, pp. 299^301-GG. 62-36: KiiH^ ki adk4eea 

Vsde 8 aniim,pmaicesr 0 fma danh. 

2. op. eii., p. 130; also Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 247. 
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Why are his creatures all condemned to pain ? 

Why does he not to all give happiaess ? 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail ? 

Why triumphs falsehood—truth and justice fail { 

I could your Brahma one th’Unjust among, 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong.”' 

And thus, with robust faith in their doctrines, and with a powerful mastery 
over thoughts, dispelling doubts (samsaya) by reasoning 
FREEDOM OF (waya), logic (ndya) and proofs {hetu),^ and with appeal to 
THOUGHT. precedents (nippadesa)^ and common sense, these thinkers, 
and more correctly propagandists, imbued the whole people 
with a new ideal and a new way of living. The philosophers were left free 
to indulge in any amount of speculation. In the tradition of the time 
there was only one sage, Maudavya, a contemporary of Kanha Dipayana 
(i. e., Vyasa) who was impaled, for reasons other than his bold theories.'* 

And, as we come nearer to Mahavira and the Buddha, we feel the whole 
atmosphere surcharged with philosophic mood. It was a 
time ‘seething with speculative ferment.’ But, as Dr. Barua 
rightly observes, “we have to imagine a time when there 
was no organised religion or established Church in the country to interfere 
with the freedom of speculation by imposing upon its adherents its pro¬ 
fessed dogmas, and when conversion implied, in the case of a learner or 
truth-seeker, no more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament. Nor even in 
the case of a layman did it ever demand that unflinching devotion or that 
profession of blind faith which leads men by imperceptible steps to harbour 
bigotry, to become religious fanatics, and to shut the gates of benevolence 
upon every fellow-being who is a stranger.”® 

Several Jdtakas give us a glimpse of some of the speculations that were 
going on at this time. They are given just to show their uselessness and 
wrongfulness in the eyes of others, like the Buddhists, who considered these 
as false doctrines {micchdvddam). 

The Mahabodhi Jdtahi,^ for instance, presents before us five thinkers of 
, five different philosophic doctrines, viz,, AhetuvddL Issarakd- 

riiLVW TLfT/^flTf jS * a ^ ^ 

DITTBIKA^' Pubbekatavddl, Ucchedavddt and KhaUavijjdvddl. 

An interesting subject is introduced in order to refute their 
arguments. The Bodhisatta attributes the acts of a monkey to the monkey- 
jJgjn he wears, and so the five ‘heretics’ (micchdditthika) charge him with 
murder of a monkey. 
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The Ahetuvadi denied the existence of cause, that is to say his philosophy 
was the doctrine of non-causation or the hypothesis of 
FORTUITOUS chance. He taught the people that beings in this world were 
OBIQINIST. purified by rebirth (ime sattd samsdrasuddhika). To him the 
Boddhisatta says : ‘if you say that all acts of men, good or base (akarani- 
yam karaniyam vd), spring from natural causes (tedtrand ca samgatyd 
bhdvdyamanuvattati), how can you find sin in involuntary acts ? My deed 
should be blameless, according to your doctrine.’* 

The IssarakdraT^vddi believed and taught that everything was the act 
of a supreme being (ayam loko issaranimmito). The argu- 
THE THLIST. forward against him is: ‘if there is some Lord 

who fulfils in every creature, weal or woe and good or bad actions, the sin 
lies with him, man only works his will. I must be then blameless.’* 

The PtibbekatavddlfToie&aed the doctrine of previous actions,i.c., Karman: 

sorrow and joy, that befalls man here, is, according to him, the 

lATA- result of some previous action (sattdnam sukham vd dukkham 
vd pvbbekatin 'eva uppajjati). To him the answer was : ‘why, 
sir, do you blame me if you believe in the truth of the doctrine that 
everything is the result of former action! each act’s a debt discharged 
(pordmho immokkho) and the monkey pays his debt.’® 

The Ucchedavddt was an Annihilationist. He believed in annihilation at 
death. In his view, no one passes hence to another world, 
LATICM^T^^' but this world h annihilated (ito parahkagatd ndma n'otthi, 
ayam loko ucchijjati). To him the Bodhisatta replies ; ‘You, 
sir, maintain that each living creature’s form {rupam) is composed of four 
elements (i.e., earth, water, air and ether): to these component parts 
each body, when dissolved, goes. The dead exist no more, the living still 
live on; should this world be destroyed, both wise and fools are gone: 
none then is defiled by a guilt, stain amidst a ruined world. If this is true, 

I am blameless.’^ 


THE FATA 
LIST. 


1 . Ibid.^ pp. 237-G. 139>4J. Thia apparently corresponds to the doctrine attributed to 
Parana K^pa, one of the six rivals of the Buddha, in the A^gvJttara Nih&ya, III, pp. 383 ff* 
The same is again termed Akiriyd-ttdda or the theory of non-aotion, aooordi^ to which, when 
we act or cause others to act, it is not the Soul that acts or causes others to act. The Soul is 
passive (ni^hriya). Therefore whether we do good or bad, the result thereof does not affect the 
Soul in the least: SiimaiiHaphala-suUa (Dialogues^ I, pp. 8makrt&iiga, I. 1 , 13. Jlee 

Barua, op. cifc, pp. 278-9. U/. the Pari^mavdda of Maskarin Go§fala ; Ibid.^ pp,304 ff. Aiya 
dura identifies the doctrine of non-causation with that of NAture^svabh&va-vOda : J&iakamM, 
pp. 148-9. 

_ 2 . J.» V, pp. 238-G. 142-4: This, to a certain extent, resembles the Theistio doctrine 
(/ieora-edda), which is^ old as the Brhaddaranyaka Uptmi§ad^ if not earlier, and the best 
exponent of which was Asuri: See Barua, op. ok, pp. 2J3 jff., 266. 

/ • 11 ^*k of course the wSl-known doctrine of Karma, or Pate 

(iiijfatj),fuUydev^pedby Yajfiavalkya:‘*Amanisof d^ As is his desire, so is his will. 
^ IS 1^ ^ so 18 his action. And as he acts, so he attains.” Brhaddranyaka Upanifad, 
IV, 4,-fi; See Barua, op. cit., pp. 161 ff., 176, 310-1. 

i* J*» V, pp. 239-G. 148-51. This ol course corresponds to tile famous doctrine of Mate¬ 
rialism of the mythical Oftrv&ka who teaches us to eat ghu even thong h we run into debto. 
It was fully developed at this period by Ajita Ketakambalin, one of the six fanloas rivab of the 
Buddha. Of. 8§tiaiMapkala 8uUa (Dialogues, 1, pp. 73 ff). The KeMatbbaUnb are compared 
to the of Greece: Barua, op. eO., pp. 287 if. The doctrine » popidsihrhnowii4Mi 

UMyaii&dk: see J., VZ, pp. 286<G. 1245. ^ ' 
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Lastly, the Kiatkmjjdvddi'ptoieBBei the Militarist doctrine, according to 
which a man ought to seek his own advantage even at the cost 
killing one’s parents {matdpUaro pi mdrelvd ctMano va attho 
Mmetabbo). To him the direct reply was: ‘You, sir, maintam 
that a man may kill his parents or any other person if occasion justifies. 
Why, then, do you blame me ? ’ 

It is evident that all these philosophies, those of the Fortuitous Originists, 
the Theists, the Fatalists, the Annihilationists and the Militarists, are dis¬ 
cussed and stubbornly hated and refuted by both Mahavira* and Gotama 
Buddha.3 

There may be discerned a few more philosophical reflections in the stories 
here and there, garbed in a confused and indistinct form. 
D^TBINE much deeper. One doctrine, viz., the 

OF T runr. doctrine of Time (Kdlavdda), as presented in the MiSapariydya 
Jdtaka,* however, deserves our notice. The Doctrine of 
Time,’ in its embryo, can be traced in Aghamarsana’s hymn in the RgVeda.^ 
Passing through the minds of Fost-Fedic teachers, such as Baflhva and 
Yajnavalkya, it was highly elaborated in the Mahdhhdrata.'’ The Jdtaka 
ofiers a criticism of the Epic doctrine of time: A well-versed Brahmana taught 
five hundred pupils. In course of time they began to think: “We know as 
mudi as our teacher: there is no difference.” When the teacher knew this, 
he put to them a question—a paradox—inorder to tame them, proud and stub¬ 
born as they had all become. He asked: Time consumes all things, including 
even itself. Can you tell me who consumes time—the all-consumer?’ No 
one could answer. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. So the teacher 
said in a bitter tone of irony: “Do not imagine that this question is in the 
three Vedas. You think that you know all that I know!” 

Here the Brahmaoa is represented, as usual, as a Vedie thinker, but he 
was rather a Bodhisatta or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on Buddhist lines who 
opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine of time. As Dr. Barua puts it, according 


1. J., V, pp. 240-6.102; also JP. 400: The tana Kfotravidyi ocoun in s list of soi^iosi 

given in the Oh&itdogya Vpanifad, Vll, 1,2, and is espUined by Sankara as the seisnoe of 
andteiy {Dkanwrviiiy&). But that seems to be a general meaning. Buddhagho^ and 
asyafora ate trobaUy more ooneot in undetstsading by it the science of government 
{tMitaUham) : iHaiogues of Ihe Bvdiha, 1, p. 18 n; also Mroa, op. eit., pp. 202-3. \ 

2. Mahkvlia, as his disciplas inform os, broadly divided the philosophioal views of his time 
into tittee groups: Aldripam or metaphysics, AAiUinam or Scepticism, and Vinayam or morals; 
see VUaridkyaycmo SiUm, XVHI, 28 » BOtnkriAtiga. X. 12, 4 ff. Sth&n&nga S«ru, TV, 4. 

8. Bee BvinuffSla-StUUmla, Diahyuei of Ihe JBuddka, I, pp. 27 ff. 

4. J., U, pp. 260-1-6.188. 

8. Beo Sum, op. eit,, jfp. 198 fr. 

6. X.1B0. 

7. fl e hrader, ludkehen PUhtopAie, pp. 21-7. 

8. J., 11, fp. 880-6.188: KlAo gkiuati bhaOni tabbuh sea eoh’ oftand, yo ea kilagkato, 
bheteeahUMafasaaiid pact.” Of. note on this JatSha in jrafrieniotioa PUi SdUaimu 
OtUutta vniveislty. 
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to the Vedic theory, Time not only consumes everything, but also itself in the 
sense, as the Jdtaka commentator points out,’ that even the time-before¬ 
meal (purebhattakdlo) and the time-after-meal {pacchdbhattakdlo) do not 
abide {na pdpundti). According to the Bodhisatta's view, an Arhat is 
the consumer of Time (Kdlaghaso) inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies to sensuality, 
eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is released for ever from metempsy¬ 
chosis.^ 


THE 

ajFvikas. 


The most pronounced antagonism that the Jdtaka stories seem to show is 
towards the Ajtvikas, who, under Maskarin Gosala, formed a 
stubborn sect in the time of the Buddha who opposed them.® 
The order of the Ajlvikas is decidedly of older standing than 
that of the Jainas or the Buddhists,^ and is thrice mentioned in the edicts of 
King Afioka whose grandson Dafciratha gave them some cave-dwellings at the 
Nagarju^ii and Barabar hills.® 


In the Lomahamsa Jataka^^ an interesting, though biased, life of an 
dfiviha is portrayed. “Unclothed {acelaho)J and covered with dust, he re¬ 
mained solitary and lonely (ekavihdrl), fleeing like a deer from the face of men; 
his food was small fish, cow-dung, and other refuse ; and in order that his vigil 
might not be disturbed, he took up his abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. 
In the snows of winter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to 
the open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again, and as he was 
wet with the driving snows by night, so in the daytime he was drenched by the 
drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night alike he endured 
the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day in the open air, and by 
night in the forest, scorched by the blazing sun by day, and fanned by no 
cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from him : 


Now scorched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woods. 
Beside no fire, but all afire within. 

Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Truth.’’® 


In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who deliberately and probably 
with exaggeration, gives such minute details, these austerities were worthless 
and delusive. And so he makes him discard this delusion {laddhim) and lay 
hold of the real truth {samadiffhi). 


1. J., II, pp. 260-1. 

2. Barna, op. ciL, p. 204. 

3. For a complete treatment of the subject see Dr. Baroa's beautilnl monograph on The 

Ajivikae, Calcutta University Publication: also his Hiatory of pre-Buddhistie InSian Phih* 
sophy, pp. 297-318; I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 235 jlf; Bhandarkar, /. 1912, pp. 286j9^. Hoemle's 

appendix to Vv&eagadaa&o. 

4. Bama, op. cit.^ p. 300. 

5. See Senart, Inecriptione de Piyadaai, 11,82,200. 

0. J., 1, pp. 390-1. 

7. AceHahae as an order of asoetios are also mentioned at J., V, pp. 16-Q, 39; 75, 

8. IM. Q. 93: Mt^jhima NMyaf 1,79 , * 
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The Mahdndradahassapa Jataka^ again brings before us another naked 
{(occlako; naggo) djivika, Gu^a Kaasapa by name, whose views remarkably 
agree with those of Maskarin Gosala. He lived in a deer park adjoining Mit- 
hila, was approved by all as wise {dhlrasamrmto), famous, a man of varied dis¬ 
course {CitralcatM), and with a large following of disciples (gam),^ King 
Afigati of Videha, with his ministers, went to him and asked him many ques¬ 
tions in reply of which Kassapa said: ‘There is no fruit, good or evil, in follow¬ 
ing the law ; there is no other world, 0 king,—who has ever come back hither 
from thence ? All beings are equal and alike, there are none who should receive 
or pay honour : there is no such thing as strength or courage,—how can there 
be vigour or heroism ? All beings are predestined (niyatdni), just as the stem- 
rope must follow the ship. Every mortal gets what he is to get, what then is 
the use of giving ? There is no use in giving—the giver is helpless and weak: 
gifts are enjoined by fools and accepted by the wise.’^ 

Then the following exposition describing the powerlessness of sin to pro¬ 
duce consequences hereafter is much more important: 

“There are seven aggregates (Kdyd)^ indestructible and uninjuring: fire 
(tejo), earth (pathavi), water (dpo), air (vdyo), pleasure and pain (sukliadukkham) 
and the soul (jwo ); of these seven, there is none that can destroy or divide, 
nor are they to be destroyed : Weapons pass harmless amongst these aggre¬ 
gates. He who carries off another’s head with a sharp sword does not divide 
these aggregates : how then should there be any consequence from evil doing? 
All beings become pure by passing through eighty-four great aeons (mahd- 
kappe ): till that period arrives, not even the self-restrained (saflilato) becomes 
pure. Till that period arrives, however much they have followed virtue, they 
do not become pure, and even if they commit many sins, they do not go be¬ 
yond that limit. One by one we are purified through the eighty-four great 
aeons : we cannot go beyond our destiny, any more than the sea beyond its 
shore,”^ This doctrine of Gui,ia Kassapa, the djiva, which is also termed 
Ucchedavddo, annihilation, is made clearer by this : ‘There is no door to heaven 
{sugati ): only wait on destiny {niyati). Whether thy lot be happiness or 
misery, it is only gained through destiny: all will at last reach deliverance 
from transmigration {samsdrasuddhi ); be not eager for the future.*® The 
views embodied in these eirtracts clearly show resemblance partly to the views 
of Pura^a Kassapa, the Annihilationist, partly to those of Pakudha Kacca- 
yana, the Eternalist, and Maskarin Gosala, the Determinist, all of whom 
seem to be akin to Greek Stoics.® These views of Gu^a Kassapa are stubbornly 


1. J., VI, pp. 220-2S5. The text is confused and indirtinot: many of the are phuMd 
in the Buddha’s {Satthi) mouth so that it becomes very difficult for us to ascertain the exact 
value of the presentation. 

2. pp. 222-Q. 961-2. 

3. iMd., pp. 226-a 980-984. 

4 . Jbid.^ pp. 826-G. 986-90; Of. BAmaHiU^halamitta, Diaioguet of the Snidha, I, p. 74, 
where the same oootrine, with the same simile is attributed to Fakudha Kaco&na, the Etemal- 
ist, the Sn^adoolea of India. 

6. J., VI,». 229-0.1007-8. 

9 . 8eeB«nia,<^e<l., pp. 282j0r. 207jgr. 
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refuted in the story, firstly by Ruja, Ahgati’s daughter who says: ‘If a man 
is purified by the mere course of existence, then Quoa’s own asceticism is use¬ 
less : like a moth flying into the lighted candle, the idiot has adopted a naked 
mendicant’s life. Having accepted the idea that all will at last be purified 
through transmigration, in their great ignorance many corrupt their actions ; 
and being fast caught in the effects of former sins, they find it hard to escape, 
as the fish from the hook” and secondly by the great sage Narada, the 
Kasmpa^ who also supporting Ruja, establishes the popular Indian belief that 
action has its reward and retribution (Kammaphala,) and that heaven and hell 
are the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits of this life,* 
and preaches righteousness with the famous simile of a chariot.* 

And here we reach our point. From all these philosophical speculations, 
the Kammaphala doctrine, together with its corollary, morality —dfiammiy 
sila or vinaya —, stands out as permanent idea destined to be deep rooted in 
the minds of the Indian people/ 

Ascetic practices are found in very early stages of society. But their 
aims have been changing ever since. With the rise of the 
ASCETICISM. doctrine of rebirth,® actions and their consequences {Kamma- 
phala),^ human life and its value, began to appear in a 
different aspect. Life with an unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be escaped.^ Philosophic thoughts turned towards asceticism, 
more vigorously than before, but with a different aim. The ascetic ideal 
slowly but steadily permeated through the whole mass of people in those days. 

There were two groups of ascetics viz,y the Samanas and the BrdhmaTtas 
or the Recluse-philosophers and the Henuits. The order of the Paribhd- 
jaJcaSy or the Wanderers strictly so-called, was yet to come. At any rate its 
existence is not as clear in the stories as in the Buddhist Nikdyas. 

The institution of Hermits {isis : tdpasa) is of course very old. In course 
of time, however, in the days of Yajnavalkya who alludes to 
THE OLDER both Sramams and Tdpasas, and also perhaps not long before 

HERMITS. the rise of Buddhism, a new order of religieux was formed, 

who called themselves Brdhmanas — to distinguish themselves 
both from the hermits who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood, and 

1. J., VI, pp. 234.G. 1035-6. 

2. Ibtd.y pp. 244-64-00. 1090-1136. 

3. lbid.y pp. 262-3-00. 1127-36. 

4. See espeoiaUy J., II, pp. 202-0. 143. The field on which Ootama Buddha appeared 
in nicely deaoribed by Oldenbeig: “At this time of deep and many-sided intellectual movements 
which had extended from the circles of Brahmanioal thinkers far into the people at large, when 
amateur studies of the dialectic routine had already grown up out of the arduous struggles of the 
jMt age ovOT ite simple profound thoughts, when dialectic scepticism began to attack moral 
ideas,-~at this time when a painful longitm for deliverance from the burden of being was met 
by t^ firet sUns of moral decay, Ootama Buddha appears upon the scene.*’ Buddha, p. 7J. 

6 . C/. J., II, ij. 17 ; VI, pp. 189-0. 828 (Caecmti Upapc^anU 48* 888a parinamiUl); 239-0. 
1075 (osasiiAepydpt j(Uiyo). 

6 . C/. J., 1, p. ^; II, pp. 202-0. 143 ; HI, pp. 168-0. 15 5 TV, pp. 397-a 39. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 434-0.17 ; C/., the pathkio words of Vessantara w£) addresses his son and 
dantfikters 

*Be then my ship to ferry me safe over existence’s sea. 

Beyond the worid’s men and gods I’ll cross, and free I’ll be.’ J., VI, pp« dfO-O* |^44-6. 
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the Brahina 9 a 6 who were hotiseholdersJ The institution of hermits or im 
was not completely wiped out. And people still cherished the fond memory 
of old sages—^Yamahanu, Somayaga, Manojava, Samudda, Magha, Bhaxata, 
EAlikara and Kassapa Afigirasa, Akitti and Kisavaccha*—^who by practising 
tapassd attained to Brahmahha, These hermits (pabbajitas) of the stories, 
as Prof. Khys Davids puts it,^ lived in the forests adjoining the settlements; 
the disciples of various schoo's occupied themselves according to the various 
tendencies of the schools to which they belonged, either in meditation or in 
sacrificial rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to them¬ 
selves and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas containing the tenets of 
their school. Much time was spent in gathering fruits and roots for their sus¬ 
tenance. ..And there was difference of opinion and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. But the hermit¬ 
ages where the learning, or the repeating of texts was unknown, were the 
exceptions. 

Usually the pabbajitas retired to the sylvan and lonely forests of the 
Himalayas.^ There they built small suitable huts of grass and leaves.® Foot¬ 
paths (padikamagga) led to these hermitages (assamam)^ There were also 
separate marked-out places where the hermits had their daily walk (caAhama- 
nakoti)y The usual requisites of an ascetic {pabbajitaparihkhdre) were: 
robes, inner and outer, dyed in bark {rattavahadrarh), antelope’s skin {ajina)y 
thrown over the shoulder, a walking staff in hand (dan^), shoes {updmha)^ 
umbrella {chattath), hook (ankusa) for gathering fruits etc,, and a bowl 
(pattam).^ The hermits, unlike the Samavapahbajitas, kept long locks of 
matted hair and tied them in a coil {jatdmandalam) and, if need be, thrust 
needles in them.® They wore a girdle of mulija grass,'® A wooden bed¬ 
stead (katthattharaka) was kept in the hut.'' As to their food, they generally 
lived upon wild bulbs, and radishes, catmint and herbs, wild rice, black 
mustard (spread out to dry), jujubs, herbs, honey, lotus-fibres, myrobolam, 
scraps of meat.'^ The daily routine in the hermitages was something like 
this: the hermitage was swept clean in the morning, water was brought 


m, p. 515 ; IV, p. 221. 


1. Barua, op. eit., pp. 239-40. 

2. J., VI, pp. 99-G. 422-3. 

3. Buddhitt India, pp. 140-1. 

4. e.p., J.. 1. p. 140: U, pp. 103,! 

6. J., 1, p. 376; VI, p. 76. 

e. J., IV, p. 489 ; V, p. 132 ; VI, pp. 74,632-Q. 2037. 

7. J., IV, p. 329 ; VI, p. 232. 

8. J„ 1, p 304; UI, p. 82 ; IV, pp. 26,129, 478-G. 294-6 ; V. pp. 312, 332-G. 124; VI. 
pp. 21, 78, 528-G. 2011. 

9. J., 1, pp. 304-375 ; V, p. 132; VI, pp. 21,73, 528-G. 2011, 242 ; JafOo, IV, p. 476; V., 
pp. 202-G. 28. 

10. J., Y* pp* 202-G. 32 : The stock description of a hermit is ; with onoleansed teeth (paS* 

hadonid), and goatskin garb {khar&jinU) and hair all matted and muttering holy woiw in 

poMe (japamti) t J., Ill, pp. 236-G. lOj IV, pp. 299-G. 62 : VI, pp. 636-G. 2037-8. 

11. J., 11, p. 41; VI, pp. 21, 168. 

12. J., I, » 460; IV, pp. 221, 306; 371-2-G. 269-86; Olvltaladtbdni, b U S U ta kk a lAn i, admit 

haaiudrast, sdliaia^ bhisaik, madhuih, matbsark baiarbrncdaki^i ; hermits t ftbfag strong dfeiiik 
•od *,«» aje*t sot a oom^a thing; J., 1, pp. 361-2; II, pp. 262, ; 7, p. 290; VI, 

p. 83; Of. DMi»0meftha BwUEta, I, p, 230. 
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iioiD the near-by river, roots and fruits were collected, wood chopped 
for fuel, food prepared and eaten, little rest at noon, study and discussion in 
the afternoon, evening meal, and rest at night.’ They constantly tended the 
holy fire (Jataveda).^ When a stranger approached a hermit dwelling in the 
forest, he would first of all inquire as to his welfare in the usual formal 
words: 

‘0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well. 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell. 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed. 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed ?’ 

and the same sweet reply was given by the hermit with an affectionate recep¬ 
tion : 

‘I thank you, brahmin—yes, 1 am both prosperous and well. 

With grain to eat and roots and fruit abundant where 1 dwell. 

From flies and gnats and creeping things 1 suffer not annoy. 

And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

In all the innumerable years I’ve Uved upon this ground. 

No harmful sickness that 1 know has ever here been found. 

Welcome 0 brahmin! bless the chance duected you this way. 

Come, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 

The tindooh and the piydl leaves, and kdsumdri sweet. 

And firuits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave high hidden on a hill 
0 noble brsdimin, take of it and drink if it be your will.’ ^ 

In the rainy season the recluses came down from the mountains. For, 
as it is said, in the Himalayas, during the rainy season, when the rains ate 
incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb or root or to get any wild fruits 
and the leaves begin to fall, the ascetics for the most part come down from the 
Himalayas and take up their abode amidst the haunts of men.^ After the 
zains were over, they returned to the mountains, for then the flowers and fruits 
b^an ripening.^ And they thus lived on in peace and soUtary calmness, 
thinlfing out the mysteries of this and the ‘other’ world and deep problems 
for humanity at large, with hundreds of disciples around them, freed of all 
desires and fetters. These silent recluses, though living far from the mundane 
w(«ld, did no doubt influence the existing society. Dhamma was recognised 


1. J., IV, pp. 221.G. 40; V, pp. 318 VI, p. 75. 

3. J., 1, pp, 285 : 494; II, pp. 43-4, V, p. 476 {aggiOUiy, VI, pp. 301-0. 873 ; CJ. 
ItaUMigta, 1.15. 2. 

8. J., IV. pp. 434-G. 150-3 ; V, pp. 323-G. 130-9 ; VI. pp. 532-G. 2041-8. C/-> swMt wwdi 
olVtaalliaBB»vab]itoi‘s UttanrOmaekar^m. II, 1. 

4. J., Hf p. 85 i in , p. 37. 

8. J., U, P* 72. 
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be the ‘standard’ of tbe isis :* to injure the tsti in any way was a great 
sin.* Men besought these sages for the solution of intricate problems and 
the way to peace, order and happiness.* 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic are thus enumerated : he has no anger 
towards anyone, even when angered, does not allow it to be 
THE IDEAL Been, bears hunger with a pinched belly, restrained in eating 

ASCETIC. and drinking, has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters 

no falsehood, is averse to aU pomp and carnal desire, has 
nothing as his own, is resolute, unselfish, has forbearance and freedom from 
all hindrances to religious perfection—all properly fitted in him like the 
q[K)keB in the nave of a wheel. ^ 

But, as always, there may have existed sham ascetics (Kufa-tdpaso: 

Kuta-jatilo) as well. We must not, however, be misled by 
SHAM the descriptions of these ascetics in the Jdtakas which, averse 

ASCETICS. 3^a ^,1-^ to all kinds of penance and austerities, paint them 

in very bad colours. We may, nevertheless, note them in 
order to discern some reality.* 


We have seen that gradually the Samanas —the newly-risen ascetic order— 
broke away from past traditions, revolted against the older Vedic system of 
sacrifice and self-mortification.® The Jdtakas show particular hatred against 
austerities and false practices (sarndddnam),^ many of which are enumerated. 
Some did the swinging penance (vagguUoatam),^ some lay on thorn-beds 
{havfakaseyyam),^ some underwent the five-fire penance {paflcataparh),^^ 
Some practised the mortification by squatting (ukkuiikapjMdhamm ).^' Some 
the act of diving (wdaAagfaAawam), some repeated texts— {mantesajjdpenti).^^ 
Various and many are the instances, in these stories, wherein hypocritical, 
lewd, sham and many other types of ascetics are portrayed. Quite consistent¬ 
ly with their aversion towards ascetic appearances, and with their character as 
folk-tales, these stories occasionally cast slur and bitter satire on outward 
show of hypocritical saintliness. In the Kdsdva Jdtaha ' * a sham ascetic clothes 
himself in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of a Paccekabuddhay with a covering 

1. J., V, pp. 509-G. 490. dhammo hi* ieinam dhajo, 

2. J., II, pp. 172-G. 124 ; IV, pp. 383-G. ^ V, pp. 143-4-G.69. 73. 

3. J., XV, pp. 134-G. 97-9; saman^ anusiuanti isi dhammagune rata; pp. 395-G. 31. 

4. J., VI, pp. 267.61-GG(?). C/. AcdrdhgasiUra, 1, X, 3. 

ia ^ tireatment of the subject from various sources see Maurice BloolU* 

fida. On halse Asoetica and Nuns in Hindu Fiction:*' J. A. 6. *V., 44, pp. 202 ff. 

9. Bee Barua, op. eif., p. 242. 

7. J., I, p. 391. 

8. See«/. P. T. S., 1884, p. 93. 

9. Piotttxes ^ penance on thorns may be seen in The Notional Geographic 

Magaasme, pp. 1268, 1269, 1270,1279. 

10. p. 1286; the penance consists of sitting between four fires, the sun burning down 
up^ the h^ ji the fifth: Richard Sohmidt, Fakire und Fakirtum in alUn und modomm 
Indian, pp. 17,168,168, 181. 

11. As though they had remained so for years. 

12. J., Ill, p. 235; IV., p. 299; V, pp. 241-G. 160, O/. DitUoguee cf (he Budm, h 
pp. 226-32. 

It J.,ll»pp. 197-8*0. 140-1. 
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about his head a sham ascetic misconducts him^ 

self in the royal Camber at night, and stands by day in a cemetery on one foot 
worshipping the sun. But the satire bites most pungently in the beast^fable. 
Bildra Jataka,^ for instance, presents before us a jackal-unaocountably sub¬ 
stituted for the cat which is clearly the original subject as is indicated by both 
the title and the gdthd —which shams asceticism to beguile the troop of rats : 
morning and evening the rats come to pay their respects to the saintly jackal. 
"Godly is my name’ says the jackal. ‘Why do you stand on one leg V ‘Because, 
if I stood on all four at once, the earth could not bear my weight. That is 
why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘And why do you keep your mouth open V 
‘To take the air. I live on air : it is my only food.’ ‘And why do you face 
the sun V ‘To worship him.’ The saintly jackal always seizes and devours 
the last of the troop, as they depart, wipes his lips and looks as if nothing had 
happened. At last he is caught. And the Bodhisatta has to declare : 

“Where saintliness is but a cloak, 

Whereby to cozen guileless folk 
And screen a villain's treachery 
The cat-like nature there we see.”^ 

in the Aggika Jdtaka,^ again, the jackal happens to have all the hair 
singed oS, his body by a forest-fire so that he is left perfectly bald, except for a 
tuft like a scalp-knot where the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. 
Drinking from a pool he catches sight of his top-knot reflect in the water and 
exclaims: ‘At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market.’. .He then poses as 
Bhaxadvaja, votary of the God of Fire (Aggiko) and does the same mischief 
as in the previous instance.® In the Vaka Jdtaka^ a wolf living on a rock 
is surrounded by the winter-floods (himodakam)^ and, to make the best of a bad 
business, decides to keep the fast {nikkamrnassa pana nipajjanato uposatha- 
kammam varam), but when he sees a goat, he at once tries to catch him, think¬ 
ing to keep the fast on another day. And as he cannot get at the goat, he still 
maintains: ‘Well, my fast is not broken after all,’ thus revealing his hypocriti¬ 
cal nature.^ Similarly we read of a monkey, in order to obtain food, putting 
on the airs of a holy man—bark dress, lifting a basket and a crooked stick, 
seeking alms and worshipping the sun.® In the bird-world, we find a shore 
sighting crow {disdkdka) as a typical sham ascetic. After the wreck of the mer¬ 
chant-ship, he reaches an island and is happy at seeing a great flock of birds 
whose eggs and young he can eat. Very elaborately he shams asceticism and 
preaches a sermon to the birds. The birds put their young ones in his charge. 
When they go to their feeding ground, the crow eats away their eggs and young. 


L J„lll,pp. 303j5r. 

2. J.* 1* pp* 

3. 124. 

4. J.,l,pp. 461-2. 

5. /ML, a. 125. 

6. 450-1. 

7. /5k2., G* 146-50. 
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He at last^ caught red-handed and killed. AxA thus, with distinct ironic 
intention and a humorous touch, these stories expose the hypocrisy that is 
sometimes found in asceticism. As Maurice Bloomfield, writing on the subject,^ 
has said, 'both with man and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get- 
up figure so largely as to show them to be the reflex of a settled scepticism as to 
the sincerity or efficacy of such professions in general, dashed strongly with 
contempt, in the mind at least of the intellectual story-teller if not altogether 
in the mind of the average listener, to such stories. It must be understood, 
however, that this attitude of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere 
professors of these practices. In spite of their evil ways, the populace stands 
in awe and shows honour to the profession.’^ 

The Jdtakas make no secret of the vices that attended on sham ascetics. 
As hypocrisy, so lust, greed, gluttony and sundry other vices are standard 
qualities attributed to ascetics, monks and other religious folk. We have 
instances of lewd ascetics who lead a corrupted life in the darkness of night and 
pretend asceticism by day, as we saw in the Dhajavihetha Jdtaka.* "Being, 
in theory, immune to the lure of women, and therefore ineligible as lovers 
and husbands, they are driven by their evil instincts to resort to some crafty 
device to obtain their end.”^ After all, biological instincts and moral forces 
have always been in conflict, and are perhaps destined to remain so for ever. 

We also find covetous ascetics, where the ideal is of complete renuncia¬ 
tion. One of the ascetics under Maharakkhita in the Somamssa Jdtaka^ 
comes back, pleases the king who assigns to him a place in his park, as one of 
his own household. The ascetic plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, 
sells them in the market, and amasses wealth. Elsewhere^ we find a shifty 
rascal of an ascetic {Kufajatilo: kuhakatdpaso) who carries away the money 
given to him by a village squire to keep safely, and still shows himself the 
most innocent and pure-minded ascetic ever born on earth, bringing back even 
a straw of the roof of the squire's hut, which has stuck in his hair. Instances 
may be multiplied to show the weak and viscious character of ascetics.^ But 


1. J., Ul, pp. 267.70-G. 6‘4-a. 
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we should not tarry too long cisS^the subject. The impression is unavoidable 
that there was a distinct move towards scepticism over older methods of 
asceticism, for which the ascetics themselves, more than anybody else, were 
responsible. 

And here, in the course of our discussion, may well step in those other 
THE SAMA'NAS Samanas, who undoubtedly played a veiy im- 

' portant part in moulding the material as well as the spiritual 
life of the people, a little earlier than the time of the Buddha, and whose 
representative philosophies have been noticed before. This important body 
or order of teachers, like the paribbdjahas, was not known in India 
much before the rise of Buddhism. The remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids' 
regarding the wanderers may well apply to the Samanas in general: ''Besides 
the Hermits there was another body of men, greatly respected throughout 
the country.. .They were teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine 
months of every year wandering about, precisely with the object of engaging 
in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore 
and mysticism. Like the Sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness and in honesty.” The time had already come 
for the earnest thinkers, like Satyavaha Bharadvaja who represents the com¬ 
mon case of all who called themselves ^rarmnas against worldly Brahmapas, 
to uphold transcendentalism against both ascetism as largely practised by 
the Fcdic ascetics and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic strictness by 
the Brahmaria priests and jurists, and thus to prepare the way for the 
rationalism of the Buddha who enunciated the Middle-path {majjhima- 
patipadd) and sought for a via media of thought, conduct, and intellectual 
training. 2 


It is difficult to distinguish exactly between the wanderers {paribbdjahas) 
strictly so-called, and the Recluse philosophers {samanas) who were also in a 
sense a class of wanderers. ^ The most outstanding factors which distinguished 
the new order or religieux {samanas : Paribbdjahas) from the older one were 
that they shaved their head clean, ^ and begged their {ood.{Jbhihkhdcariyam)J^ 
instead of feeding, like the tdpasas or isis, on pot-herbs and fruits. It was 
perhaps from the practice of begging that they became known as Bhikkhus- 
mendicants. The origin of this order of religieux is now obscure. But it is 
probable, as Prof. Rhys Davids has said,® that the Bhikkhu order of homeless 
persons evolved originally from the Brahmaedrins who did not enter upon the 
stage of the householder and who customarily begged their food. 


1. op. cit., p. 141. 

2. &raa, op. cit, p. 244. 

3. In fact there are many points of resemblance between the two orders~~the Keoluse 
philosophers (samanaa) on the one hand, and the Wanderers (panbbiyhni) on the other. Both 
sought to build up a system of moral pMlosophy entirely upon a human or rational ground, 
rather than on a theooratio basis. The Wanderers proper, by their Tiews and ways of life, fur¬ 
nished a oonneoting link between the Recluses on one ]^nd and the Brlhmauas on the otiuor. ..** 
Baroa, op. oil, pp. 349-50.. 
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The outer appearance of a samana was Sistinctive. He did not keep 
hair and beard: he wove three yellow {Kd8Sya)ToheQ{ticimrafn): one as under- 
dress, the other as upper, and the third he wrapped round his shoulders , his 
earthem vessel (patto) he put in a bag and fastened it on his left shoulder: he 
held a walking staff {kattaradandafk) in his hand: and he also kept with him 
a razor {vasi)y a needle (siki) a drainer (bandkamm) and a zone {parissavafia).' 
He had to stitch his own robe.* 

The SamaimSy whether Brahmanas or not by birth, were highly respected 
by the common folk as well as by kings and the nobility. These homeless 
ascetics, as we saw before, wandered about the country precisely with the 
object of engaging in conversational discussions and preaching the dhamma or 
the ethical code of the laity. They are sometimes represented as meeting 
one auoiher at the parks outside the royal cities or at rest-houses {said) set up 
by the villagers on the roadside for the common use of the travellers. Usually 
they took their abode in the royal park (rajjuyydnam) outside the city, and 
went abegging in the city where they invariably were received and respected 
with greetings (patisantharam) by the king.* It was a common custom with 
the common people to respect these ascetics, give them food, place for residing 
and other necessaries of life, and to ask them questions pertaining to dhamina.^ 
In their eyes these ascetics were dear (yiyd) and venerable {mdndpd) and their 
words worthy to be received.® To kings they advised on matters of polity 
and administration, to the common folk they showed the right way of living 
from which the ethical dhamma began to grow and develop. Thus they became 
real reformers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the people. 

The career of such a wandering teacher or a homeless ascetic seems to 
have been open to anyone, and even to women. “Not only 
OPEN^ ALL. world-sick old people renounce the world but even kings 
who were in undisputed possession of sovereignty and in the 
fullness of their power ; young princes preferred the severe life of the ascetic 
to the glitter of sovereign power ; rich tradesmen gave away their riches 
and heads of families their wives and children in order to build a hut in the 
forests of the Himalayas and to live on roots and fruits or to eke out an 
existence by begging alms.”® 

But why did people turn towards asceticism ? The philosophy of life, 
then prevalent, was no doubt largely responsible for this. 
WAVE OF The political conflicts with war, tyranny, lawlessness and 
ASCETICISM. general immorality in their train, and corrupt social practices 
such as the domination of one class over another, of men over 
women, and of masters over slaves and servants, the ruthlessness of criminal 

1. J., Ill, p. 377—G(?); IV, p. 342 ; V, p. 187; VI, p. 62. 

2. J*,IV,p.26. 
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laws and, in tbe economic Ifae system of usury—all combined to bring 
tlie problem of misery to the forefront. “There is suffering: this is the 
inexhaustible theme which, now in the strict forms of abstract philosophioal 
discussion and now in the garment of poetical proverb, evermore comes 
ringing in our ears from Buddhist literature.”' The doctrine of Karma 
and Bebirth was far deeply rooted in the people. “And the philosophers, 
of every shade and opinion, in spite of their speculations and discu sions, 
could only produce extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral con¬ 
sequences and detrimental to the source of distinctions between truth and 
falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity.”^ In consequence, the 
people at large were worried at the thought of the transitoriness of earthly 
goods, of the unworthiness of human existence. And this supplied generally 
the impulse (drammanam) to renounce the world. 

“How transient are all component things! 

Growth is their nature and decay ; 

They are produced, they are dissolved again: 

And then is best—when they have sunk to rest:”^ 

This is the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. The prince of the 
Yuvafijaya Jdiaka^ sees some dew-drops (ussavabindu)^ which sparkled in the 
early morning like pearls in a necklace, on the leaves of the trees, on blades of 
grass and in the webs of the spiders, disappearing in the evening, and he says 
to himself : “Even this life, this being, is like the dew-drop which hangs from 
the top of the blade of grass. . . I will become an ascetic before disease, age 
and death overcome me.”® As in this case a dew-drop, so in other cases a 
grey hair is the dranmanam, the cause of renunciation.® Sometimes^ it is 
the signs of the heaven, such as the capture of the moon by Rahu, that bring 
the transitoriness of things. At another time® a rich Brahmaua reads, on a 
golden tablet in his jewel-room, the name of his ancestors who left the property, 
and he thinks: ‘Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth 
is still seen: not one of them could take it where he is gone ; we cannot tie 
our wealth in a bundle and take it with us to the next world !’ He then goes 
away to the BQmalayas amid the lamentations and tears of a great multitude. 
Once, owing to the unwillingness of the two sons to set up a household, the 
whole Br^maoa family renoimces worldly life.® Similarly a Brahma^a, 
seeing his wife dead leavingason, thinks of the impermanence of life, and goes 

1. Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 212-3, 221. 

2. Bama, op, cil., p. 371. 
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Way to the BjmalayaB with hia son. ’ Thirs this tendency of renunoiatiott 
appears to have been widely prevalent in the Jdiaka times. But it was soiely 
no en masse exodus to the Himalayas as the st/ories, with their inherent ten¬ 
dency to generalise, would seem to suggest. As a matter of fact, it wat not 
the thought of higher metaphysical speculations that led the ordinary people, 
the masses, to look to the forest life. It seems, on the contrary, that generally 
failu es in life and experience of its miseries and trcachries^ would lead men 
to run away from the world, and that too amid the lamentations and beseech- 
ings of their near and dear.^ Naturally the relations, who may have to suffer 
in consequence of their supporter going away, try to dissuade him in every 
way. Everywhere we hear about these conflicts. For instance, in the 
BandhanSgdra Jdtaha,* we read of a poor gahajxiti supporting his mothn by 
working for hire. His mother, quite against his will, brings a wife for him and 
dies soon after. Then his wife becomes pregnant: he knows nothing of her 
condition, and one day says to her: “my wife, you must earn your living : 
1 will renounce the world.” “But 1 am pregnant, wait and see the child that 
is bom of me, and then go and become a hermit.” He agrees. And when 
she is delivered, he says: “Now, wife, you are safely delivered and I must 
turn hermit.” “Wait,” says she, “till the time when the child is weaned {tham- 
pdnato apagamanakdle).” And after that she becomes pregnant for the second 
time. “If I agree to her request,” he thinks, “I shaD never get away at all.” 
And so without informing her he gets up at night and flees away. And he is 
simply protesting against the general mentality when he utters : 

“Not iron fetters—so the wise have told— 

Not ropes, or bars of wood, so fast can hold 
As passion, and the love of child or wife. 

Of precious gems and earrings of fine gold. 

These heavy fetters—^who is there can find 
Release from such ? —^these are the ties that bind: 

These if the wife can burst, then they are bree, 

Leaving all love and all desire behind.”’ 

The CtdJasutasoma Jdtaha,* presenting before us a typical and a very 
pathetic scene, diows what a tremendous force may have been acting against 
the spirit of renunciation. The king, seeing grey hair on his head, thinks of 
renouncing the world. He gathers the whole townsfolk (mahdjano), and 
informs them about his intention. One by one, the ministers, much grieved 
to hear this, dissuade him. The mother comes: the IHug does not mind her 
tears ; the father laments and asks: “What is this I^aw that leads thee tQ 

1. 3., IV, p. 220; MB also 1, p. 246; 11, p. 422 $ lU, p. 300. 
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become eager to quit thy kingdom and thy home ? With thy old parents left 
behind to dwell, here all alone, seek’st thou a hermit's call V The Great Being 
i& silent: he is not moved even at the reference of his children of tender years. 
His wives come and, embracing his feet, bewail most piteously. He does not 
hear his queen-consort's heart-rending request. The eldest son comes and 
most stubbornly resists: but the father only thinks the ways and means to 
get rid of him. The state-oiiicials come and request his presence in the king¬ 
dom. He is unmoved. To all who try to dissuade him, his one answer is: 
^‘But holy orders I must take, that I may heavenly bliss attain {saggafi ca pat* 
thatfdno)J* He goes away at last and the people frantically search for him, 
but of no avail. ’ The whole idea behind this story is of course to show the 
invincible determination of those who are bent upon renunciation. But, giv¬ 
ing every latitude to poetic and legendary exaggerations and objective colour¬ 
ing, the fact remains that it was a hard conflict, that between home-life and 
ascetic ideal. 

Glories of worldly life have not remained unsung ; 

OHARAVISA 

PRAlbBO. 

‘‘Houses in the world are sweet, 

Pull of food, and full of treasure : 

There you have your fill of meat— 

Eating drinking at your pleasUxe.^ 

This simple praise of householder's life (ghardvdsa) must have impressed more 
upon the minds of the people than the following unconvincing argument in 
favour of renunciation (pabbajjd), or rather against ghardvdsa : 

‘'He that hath houses, peace can never know, 

He lies and cheats, he must deal many a blow 
On others’ shoulders: nought this fault can cure: 

Then, who into a house would willing go 

Similarly the bold ascertion that: 

"Tn lonesome forest one may well be pure, 

'Tis easy there temptation to endure ; 

But in a village with seductions rife, 

A man may rise to a far nobler life,”^ 

must have produced not an insignificant appeal to the masses. 

1. OJ. ** the uaprofitabieness of a state of being to which they had not learnt to give 
stability by labours and struggles for ends worthy of labour and struggle, men ily to seek pesos 
lor the soul in a renunoiation of the world. The rioh and the noble, still more than the poor 
and the humble, the young wearied of life before life had well begun, rathez than the old who 
have nothing more to hope from life, women and maidens abandon their homes and don the 
garb of monks and nuns. Everywhere we meet pictures of those strui^les which e^eiy day 
most have brought in that period between those who make this resolution and the parents, the 
wife, the ohildrw who detain those eager for renunciation; acts of invincible determination 
are narrated of those who in spite of all opposition have managed in buiit the bonds which 
bcnnd them to a home life.** Oldenbetg, Audc^p.66. 
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. The facb of the matter seems to he, uud we may find support in Fide,' 
that “it is in the ^iritual region that we have to seek the 
WWB asoetioism ; the practice of world-renanoiatum 

NOUENON.* ia only an outward expression of the striving for knowledge 
and for emancipation, moksa, or to use the Buddhist term 
ntrwftxt. Neither the spiritual yearning nor the striving after knowledge or 
emancipation could have been so intense and all-embracing as to render 
the ]pactice of renunciation a mass-wide phenomenon. Even in the hey¬ 
day ci Buddhism and even of Jainism, it was not so. It could not be, for 
the aiiDple reason that the masses were, as they always are, psychologically, too 
pceoocnpied with their daily struggles for existence to look to .an^hii^ 
beiyond this world. And it is for this reason that ethics, the religion of the lay¬ 
man, the rules and principles for life as it should happily be lived in the mun¬ 
dane world, found the best favour with the ordinary mass of the people, ^ 

But, so far as these ethics are concerned, there is nothing strikinjdy 
original in the stories. The same rules, principles, admoni- 
tions and wise sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 
are to be found here. Only that they give very apt and 
charming instances, in their own, of course original, way, which, taken as they 
are from the ordinary local surroundings, lively characters and actions, greatly 
impress upon the minds of the common people. It would be tiresome, and 
unnecessary repetition indeed, to discuss this ethical character of the Jatdkas. 
We may briefly take notice of some of the beautiful and bold reflections on life 
and its activities, which must have gone a long way to ennoble the everyday 
thoughts and actions of the people at large, before whom these were con¬ 
stantly placed, and over and over again. 

The five Kurvdhammas appear frequently, as do the Dasardjadhammas: 
Slay not the living, take not what is not given, walk not evilly in lust, speak no 
lies and drink no strong drink. ^ Foiu virtues are constantly preached: Truth 
Wisdom, Sell-control and Piety ;* and four vices are similarly mentioned as to 
be shimned: hatred, malice, covetise and lust.^ There are four things which, 
if circumstances arise, prove injurious; never lend cow, ox or car to youx 
neighbour, nor trust your wife to the house of your friend: the car they break 
th.ough want of skill, the ox by over-driving kill, the cow is overmilked ere 
long, the wife m kinsman’s house goes wrong.* A wise mqn diould not dwell 
near his foe. And who is his worst foe ? A foOl. A foolish chief, wise in his 
own conceit, comes ever, like the monkey, to defeat. A strong fool is not 
food to guard the herd. Wisdom is required,^ keeping to one’s own ground is 
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helpful, as the Quail says, tnumphant over his victory over the Falcon.' It 
» always good to gnaard against the coming danger. ^ Weeping for the dead and 
gone is constantly and repeatedly denounced: it is useless to weq> over the 
dead. All creatures taldng a mortal form tread the same path. That which 
has the quality of dissolution must dissolve. A man may be standing, sitting 
still, moving or resting, but in the twinkling of an eye, in a moment, death is 
nigh. Our tears won’t prevail against the grave. Nor mystic charm, nor 
magic roots, nor herbs, nor money spent, can bring the dead to life again. 
We^ for the living rather than the dead: cherish all that ate alive.’ Hap¬ 
piness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press. ^ Hope on, my man. 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelings of joy and woe, there are many. But 
thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my brother, nor let thy courage tire.’ 
The fool may watch for lucky days, yet luck shall always miss: it is ludc 
itself is ludc’s own star, what can mere stars achieve 1’ To succeed in worldly 
affairs one must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fails to rise, lies prostrate in sorrow beneath foeman’s feet.’ 
Endure troubles bravely. But for love of lusts, for hopes of gain, for miseries 
great and small, do not undo your saintly past.’ You must say, “Let my 
hearer scatter chaff or let him take offence or not, Bighteousness when 1 am 
speaking, sin on me can leave no spot. I’ll speak the truth and the only Truth, 
no matter what consequence. ’ Man’s duty in the world is to strive his utmost 
while he can: failure or success, he should not care for.' ® “Over the past I 
do not moan,’’ says Prince Temiya, “nor for the future weep: I meet the 
pi^esBnt as it comes, and so my colour deep.”' ’ Content of mind and happiness 
with little care of heart: a standard easily attained that life’s the better 
part. ’ ’ The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is marred by lust, bmn 
of this mortal frame.' ’ Too much familiarity indeed breeds contempt (atiei- 
ramvdsma piyo bhavati appiyo), ' * There are grave dangers in paying honour 
to the unworthy, as we see the wise Brahmana pulled down by a ram, for 
honouring.'^ Change is this world’s law: sorrow should not cause pain: 
«mi joy iteeif aomt turns to woe.” All quarrelling should be eschewed.” 
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Stziuigth of mind {Mnabaiam) is much more helpful than that of body,' 
knowledge of every kind be apt to learn: any time it will help you. ^ But do 
not follow blindly (jparapatti): a ripe bel fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare 
thought that the earth was collapsing, and scampered off. Seeing him flee, 
all the animals joined in the head-long flight, till a lion enquired the reason 
and scolded them for idle gossip and foolish fear.* Wisdom is more than 
you have seen or heaid.^ Were not wisdom (buddhi) and good conduct 
(vinaya) trained in some men’s lives to grow, many would go wandering idly 
like the blinded buffalo. * A virtuous man (sllavanto) is he who refrains from 
thievish act, speaks the truth, and searching dizzy heights of fame still keeps 
his head, pursues honest wealth, eschews riches gained by fraud (nikatyd), 
diuns gross ezoess in pleasure, never swerves from his purpose (dttam 
aMliddam), and preserves his unchanging faith (soddM amrdginl) and fulfils 
indeed all that he says.* Power that is attained by a man of violence is 
short-lived: when his power is gone from him, he is like a ship that is 
wrecked at sea (bhinmplavo).'' Sacrifice and such other things won’t give 
you release. Take thought of life hereafter when you seek release: for this 
release is strict bondage, it is a fool’s release.* Whoever for his pleasures 
would kill harmless creatures, would only pine away himself: on the 
other hand, those who never do any harm are happy, vigorous and 
charming.* Not hate, but love alone makes hate to cease: this is the 
everlasting law of peace.' * 

The above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of ethical teach¬ 
ings of the JdtaJcas. We have only tried to reproduce some 
VU^SOFHY. selected passages in order to represent the general tone 

of the ethics of the stories, the general attitude of mind which 
they reflect. This tone, as we have felt it, is decidedly bold and practical: .it 
rings..amidst the daily life of the people, and it is meant for the peoplethe 
attitude of mind, as we grasp it, is not at all pessimistic; it takes for granted 
the transitorinesB of the world and recognises its ills, but it, nevertheless, sticks 
to this earth, strives to find a way out of the miseries and preaches the ennob¬ 
ling—may be rather inconqprehensible—ideals of satya and ahimad, to attain 
the everlasting bliss, to reach nirvairta. And the people tried their best to follow 
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these ideals, to pat them in practice.’ This mentali+w 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


« ••TIHE object of composing the Birth-stories,” said I-Tsing in the seventh 
JL century A.D., “is to teach the doctrine of universal salvation in a 
beautiful style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive toreadors.”* 
This shows the universal popularity of the stories. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the teachings and instructions embodied in them had a wide 
appeal, and, as we just said, people tried to put into practice the ethical 
ideals placed before them. 

Above all, charity (ddmm) was the most widely practised of these ideals. 

Giving of alms is everywhere extolled.^ Almost every houae- 
CHARITY. holder, from the king down to the poorest villager, performed 
this charitable act, and believed it an ancestral practice 
{hdavattam).^ Rich people and the kings built alms-houses (ddnasdld): at 
the four city-gates, in the centre of the city, and at their own house-doors, 
where food and drink (annapdnam) were provided to the samam-brdhma'fas, 
the poor {daliddd), way-farers (vanibbakd) and the beggars {ydcanaJcd).^ 

Then another outstanding practice towards leading a noble life was that 
of uposatha or keeping of Fast. This sabbath vow, uposatha 
UPOSATHA* (upavdsa), which is still widely observed as a religious vow 
by the ordinary people, and as a means to self-purification 
by individuals like Mahatma Gandhi, was observed on the New and Full 
Moon days {pakkhadivase) —on the fifteenth of each pakkha (pannarasu- 
posafha).^ On this day the eight-fold sabbath vows {atthdnga) were taken,® 
especially the four abstinences (caj^im%a) from food {dhdra), bodily attentions 
(ianra-satkdra), sexual intercourse (abrahma) and daily work {vydpdra).’^ On 
the uposatha day, the bed was to be smaller than usual.® There was no 
killing of creatures on that day.® It was a solemn day for meditations or 
hearing the dhamma by men and women alike. ’ ® 


And thus their life rolled on. The general milieu of Indian life in those 


MINOR 

CUSTOMS. 


days was, as it might have been apparent by now, to a sur¬ 
prising degree, the same as in modern India, in spite of the 
two thousand years and more that have played so much 


havoc with the political history of this country. One cannot but be struck 
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by the wonderful persistency of the manners and customs of the people. 
To take a few examples: The old custom of saying *Xong life to you (jitw)” 
to a person who sneezed and of replying ‘‘The same to you is pre¬ 

served.’ The custom of patting with satisfaction on the back of the one who 
has done good deeds is also present in the stories.* We can even see this little 
belief, that the throbbing of the right eye of a woman is a symptom of some 
calamity to happen, strongly rooted in the minds of the people.* Those eyes 
were believed to be auspicious which had five graces and three circles very 
pure.^ Even in those days the people, especially the women, were wont to 
cursing those who were supposed to have done some wrong to them, in some 
such words as these : “May thy mother, cruel priest, (the person who has 
wronged) feel all the bitter agony which tears my heart when I behold my 
precious Canda led to die ; may thy wife feel all this bitter agony; may she 
see sons and husbands slain.” ^ It was believed to be wrong to tell the name 
of a saintly teacher {gurMhaniya).^ Worshipping the saints by prostrating 
oneself on the ground with five contacts,'^ and also respecting them by 
thrice walking round them rightwise {padakkhinam) and doing the four obei¬ 
sances,® were common. Besides these, there were many beliefs and super¬ 
stitions as we have already seen. As to general manners we see that honour 
and respect were always paid to the elders. We have also seen how the guest 
was honoured with the traditional Indian hospitality. 

The limit of human life, as in older times,® was believed to be one hundred 
or at the most hundred and twenty years.’® As to the disposal of the dead, 
we have a clear indication of the funeral pyre and the burning of the corpses. 
There were cemeteries (susdnam) with gates. ’ ’ At the funeral the women, 
probably, wore red garments, had their hair dishevelled and torches in their 
hands. ’ ^ Four men carried the corpse to the cemetery. ’ ® The dead body was 
placed on the wooden pile and, offerings of perfumes and flowers being made, 
fire was set to it.’^ Thus the general custom was of cremation and not of 
burial. Among the various causes of death to beings, these are mentioned: 
some die sunk in the sea, or seized therein by ravenous fish, some falling in the 
Ganges, or seized by crocodiles, some falling from a tree or pierced by a thorn, 
some struck by weapons of divers kinds, some by eating poison or hanging or 
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falling from a precipice ojt by extreme cold or attacked by diseaBee of diveii 
kinds. ’ Out of the various modes of ending life, that by drowning oneself 
is clearly instanced in the bankrupt of the Ruru jdtaha,^ We do not however 
hear of condemnation or approval of different forms of suicide. It seems cases 
of suicide were very rare. 

Was it, then, a life serious and morose, uneventful and stagnant, full of 
pain and misery devoid of any joy and amusement that these 
SPORTS AND Jdtaha people lived ? We do not think so. On the other 
FESTIVITIES, hand, the very wit and masterful humour that ring through 
these simple, inornate yet forceful, stories, reflect a mind 
which must be described as joyiul, if not robust. And the various games and 
festivities of which we so often read, are the diversions of people who seek 
pleasure and amusement, of people who have plenty of leisure to enjoy and 
sufficient fortunes to provide for the simple means of enjoyment.® 

As is natural, small boys and girls were fond of toys and playthings 
(hUdbhan^nam),* We have already seen® how children enjoyed themselves, 
taking delight in all sorts of games. 

Playing with balls {bJiendukam) seems to have been a popular sport.® 
The ball with which Nalinika played before Isisifiga was beautifully painted 
with varied colours, tied to a string (tantvbaddhaTn) so that however far it was 
tost it would still return to her hands.^ 

Swings of rope there were, where even the kings sported themselves.® 
Water-sport (lulakakilam) in rivers or tanks was a favourite pastime with 
the rich {issarajdtikd) and the kings.® There were public places for sports 
(kildmantJMam),^^ Moreover, every great city in those days was surrounded 
by extensive gardens where people could find some relief. These gardens had 
beautiful ponds {pokkharani) within, and were studded with all manners of 
trees, fruits and flowers. ’ ^ VyydimMlanam or garden-sports were common 
wherein even young lailies took part. ^2 Probably kings had their own 
separate parks where, as we have seen, they betook themselves with their 
councillors for important discussions or with their subjects to enjoy music 
and dance. 
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'besides the various sports and amusements that enlivened the daily life 
the people, there were frequent high days and holidays when they made 
^ merry with their friends and companions. On these festival days (char^m: 
ussavo) which were proclaimed by beat oi drum, there was great noise of sound 
and music of those that made merry.' The village-drummers and conch*’ 
blowers rejoiced to go to the towns, and made money by their art.^ On these 
days even the farmers hang up their ploughs and joined in the festivities.’ 
Even the poor-folk wore new clothes, went on with their wives hanging on 
their shoulders, and enjoyed with garlands, perfumes and drinks.^ The most 
popular among these festivals was the Katlikd festival which was celebrated 
on the night of the Full Moon day oi the month of Kattikd (Kartikl purnifm)^ 
when the king went in a solemn procession round the city.® Equally cele¬ 
brated was the Full Moon day of the month of Asmna (Cdturndsim Komitdi) 
when the sky is beautifully clear and the orb of the full moon of the last month 
of the rains shines in all splendour.® This Sarad Purmmd or Kaumvdl- 
Jdgara is still the most favoured of the festivals, both among the simple folk 
and the cultured classes, in which the whole mght is passed without sleep by 
playing at dice or similar other amusements. There were presumably many 
other festivals on the changes of the planets and oi seasons {nakkhatte: utu- 
pubbesu)^ On these and specially on the drinking festivals {surdnakkhatam: 
sttrdchano), people ate and drank strong drinks to their hearts’ content. Be¬ 
sides the taverns {surdpam)^ special djinkiug booths (man^pam) were put 
up on these days. People believed this drinking as time-honoured festival.® 

Then there were frequent Samajjas,^ where crowds of men, women and 
children gathered together and witnessed various kinds of 
XHE shows and performances, dancing and music, ballad-recitations 

SAMAJJA8- (akkhdmm), and pantomimes, combats of elephants, horses and 
rams, bouts at quarter-staS {dan^hi yuddharh) and wrestling. 
Boys and girls were fond of these social gatherings,' ® and the parents of the 
youths studying at the university schools, like Benares and Takkasila, sent 
messages for their sons to come and see the festivals.'' The palace-court of 
the king (rdjangapam) was the usual place where these gatherings were held, 
and the king himself would make a proclamation by beat of drum and invite 
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the people to come there and witness the performances J A pavilion (imnd- 
a^m) was set up at the palace-door: a throne (pallanka) was set apart 
the king: around him sat slaves, women of the harem, courtiers, Brahmauas 
and the citizens. In the courtyard were fixed seats, circle by circle, and tier 
by tier {Cakkdticakke: rmiicdtimafbce),^ Among a sort of Olympic games 
arranged here, wrestling {mallayiiddham) was the most popular.^ The wrest¬ 
ling-ring {yvMhimanMam) was gaily decorated. Both the wrestlers went 
down into the ring, and strutted about, jumping, shouting, clapping their 
hands.^ They struck their doubled arms (digunam bhujam) to each other: 
one tried to strike down the other.^ Then there were wondertul feats of 
archery as noticed before.® Fights of rams^ and elephants® and horse¬ 
playing® were also common. Dramatic festivities {mtakdm) were also insti¬ 
tuted. ’ ® In the GutUla Jdtaka, * ^ we witness a musical competition between 
two master-musicians amidst a big gathering of people in the palace 
courtyard. Outside the palace courtyard, again, we see people enjoying 
themselves with various sights and performances : acrobatic feats'^ snake- 
charmer’s tricks,' 3 and so on. The people took great interest in all these 
games and performances and, when delighted, they would give out 
sddhukdras, would shout and roar, clap their hands and even throw away 
their garments and ornaments, probably as a reward tor the skilful per¬ 
former. ^ ^ Of outdoor festivities we hear of samajjas arranged on mountain- 
tops {giriaggasamajja)^ ’ ® where feasting was indulged in and, possibly also, 
theatrical performances were instituted, as in later days.' ® In all these 
festivals and festivities, religion seems to have played a very insignificant 
part, il at all. ’ ^ They were, for the most part, purely secular amusements. 
Besides the festivals and occasional festivities, there were daily gosthis 
(goffham )' ® or social gatherings where people diverted themselves in pleasant 
talks and gossips on varied subjects.' ® 
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17. Once we bear of people offering Mi to ogres and sprites on a nakhhatta j J., 1, p. 426. 
la J.. IV, pp. 223-G. 63. 

19. V&tsyiyaaa gives a detailed desoripiion of these gv^hie ; See Chakladar» ep- etf., 
pp. 163-7. 
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Me are thus able to see, that the life that these people led was not at all 
^rbid or dreamy-like, as is generally believed to have been the case in regard 
to Ancient Indian life in general. It was a life born of everyday struggles 
and developed through intermittent pleasures and amusements, fairs and 
festivals, joy and beauty, which alone could preserve the soul of the race, as 
of individual. ^ 


1. How incorrect do these words of Oldenberi? seem to he in the light of our findings : 
“Without a past living in their memory, without a present which they might utilise in love 
and hate, without a future for which men might hope and work, they diearned morbid and 
proud dreams of that which is beyond all times and of the peculiar government which is 
withm these everlasting realms... The Indian has above all at an early stage, turned aside 
from that which chiefly preserves a people young and struggle for home, country and laws.** 
Buddha^ pp. 3,12. 
































SECTION V 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE JATAKAS 




INTRODUCTION 


I T is an admitted fact that the study of the history of any country remains 
imperfect without the study of its geography* History and geography 
are, indeed, the two inseparable sciences. The immense influence which the 
physical features of a country exercise over the character of its people and 
their political, economic and social destiny can never be overlooked. In 
fact “a knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of geography, no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable prc-requi^ite of a serious 
historical study.”’ 

In the following pages we shall attempt to glean as much information 
as the Jdtaka^ can give about the geography of India and the outside world 
known to them. 

Here, as also in the historical study, we have to bear in mind that the 
Jdtakas do not belong to any particular date or place. They are popular 
stories which were current among the people from very early times, and 
which remained with the people, subject to individual narrators* This 
may, at first, appear to take away much of the value that attaches to the 
geographical knowledge contained in them, but, in reality, it is not so. 
The information we receive is, barring a few exceptions, much older and, 
valuable. 

A question may arise here, whether the Jdtakas, being considered as only 
a part of the larger Buddhist Pali Literature, can be worthy of a separate 
treatment at all as regards geography. Our answer is that, while admitting 
ihe general agreement of the Jdtakas^ in this respect, with the Buddhist Canoni¬ 
cal Literature, we feel that the very nature of our task demands such a 
treatment. 

Attempts have been made, it is true, to utilise the geographical infor- 
kkation supplied by the Jdtakas in the reconstruction of ancient Indian history 
and geography. 2 But these are, more or less, of a casual character, and no 
systematic arrangement of this geographical data, on the lines on which we 
have, herein, proceeded, has as yet been made. 

In our attempt to do so, we shall have to face many a fictitious or 
fabulous name. But that is, at the same time, no reason why we should dis¬ 
card it altogether. This will be clear when we remember that the names of 
some of the countries, cities, mountains and rivers occuring in the Purdms 


1. Bayohoudhtiry, /. H. Q., IV, p. 228. 

2. Prominent amongst these may be montioned: Rhys Davids, Buddhist India ; Nando 
Lai De, Otographiad Dictionary of Ancient India; D. B. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Leetures, 1918; 
H. 0. Bayohoudhary, Political History of Awient India ; Studies in Indian JMffdHce ; Cfun- 
ningham, Aneiem Geography of Indian ed. by S. N. Majamdar. The most reoeatseing, B. 0^ 
Law, Qeography of Early Buddhism^ London, 1932. Qc^aphical Essays^ Calcutta, 1939^ 
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and the Epica^ which were considered to be fictitious or fabulous years ago,^ 
have, now in the light of further research, come to be regarded as based on 
facts. ^ This makes it incumbent upon us to put down the results of our 
geographical knowledge derived from the Jdtakas, bearing always in mind 
that that which looks fabulous now may prove to be a fact in future. 


1. A characteristic example is furnished by this, that when “ Mr. Wilford collected an 
account of the river Nile and its source, and reconstructed a map out of the Purana$, H. H. 
Wilson called him an injudicious writer,** Cunningham remarked that his essay was a** wild 
speculation,’* St. Martin sta+^d him to be the first victim of the “imposture geog^phical 
literature of the Hindus.** But it was from this very source that best information was 
secured, and the source of the river Nile traced and discovered by the 19th century explorer 
Lieut. J, H. Spoke. See C. A. O. Introd., p. xxxviii. 

2. Pauranic Seven Dvlpas and their identification by V. Venkatachellam, Q» J, M, S., XV, 
W. 62,119, 238 ; XVI, pp. 116, 26i?; XVII, p. 94; cf. Raychoudhury, India in Pur&nic 
uoamography'* in J. D. L., XIX; for seven divisions of Jambudvipa, Jayaswal, /. il., 
LXII., pp. 167 ff. ; also Tratindsik. Quarterly organ of The Forbes Gujarat! Sahityasabha* 
Bombay, Vol. 1. 




CHAPTER 1 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 


npHoSE were the days of brisk trade and commerce, both inland and sea- 
A borne, between India and a large part of the outside world. The 
Jdtakas abound in sea-going references, and they quite frequently refer to 
brisk inland trade carried on by means of caravans.’ This, naturally, 
brought the trading folk in close contact with different parts of the country 
and with other foreign Countries, and thus expanded their geographical 
knowledge through personal experience. Now, these trading people, when 
they returned home from their far-off journey on land and water, told their 
experiences to their relatives and friends, and thus the knowledge of the 
outside world was easily broad-casted. It was through this process, that 
the people of India knew well that in the far-off kingdom of Baveru 
(Babylon), there did not exist various kinds of birds; it was through this 
medium again, that they knew how prosperous the country of Suvai;;i- 
^labhumi (Lower Burma) was. It was through this personal experiences of 
the travellers, also, that the numerous cities and villages, ports and 
seas, rivers and mountains, plains and deserts became familiar to the 
people. Besides this, the itinerant mendicants (paribbdjakas) of whom 
we hear a lot in these stories, helped a great deal in spreading geographical 
knoi^rtedge. 

In this way the Jdtakas know the entire track of the country, from Gand- 
hara aud Kamboja in the North-west to Kalinga, Andha and Kavlrapattaijia 
in the South-east on one side, and from Easmira and across the Himalayas on 
the North to Assaka, Avanti and Mahimsaka in the South on the other. 
Besides these, the foreign lands like Baveru, Tambapa^i;u, Suva^^iabhumi 
and other oceanic countries are known. 

Here, it may be of use to know what was the Jdtaka conception 
about the world in general and India in particular. The 
CEpfl^N^OF recognised as a round sphere (Cakkavdla), sur- 

THE WORLD, rounded on all sides by the sea,^ and Jambudipa was only a 
part of the bigger sphere.® The earth was believed to be 24 
mhWta yojanas in thickness, and split in two like unto a strong stout cloth 
garment.^ 

1. Details of these evidences of our oommeroial life in those days as given in the J&takaa 
are presented in the chapter on Exchange ; Supre,, pp. 225-37. 

2. J., Ill, p. 484—** Sdgarena parikkhUta^ Cakkam ca pariman4alath'* ; IV, p. 214. 

3. J., IV, p. 214; cj. Hardy, Mmuai of BuddhUm, p. 4. 

4. J., I, pp. 321-2; III, p. 42— '*Catt&li8asdhcuettdhikanidvey<^ana8aia8ahaeJiani hdfudA,, . 
Baliffhaddha eaidko viya phaliW*; a »oA»fa*=ten thousand. VI., p. 486; c/. ViwddhinuHfgaf 
P, T, a,, I, p. 205. 
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The world was comprised of four Mahadijpas [Catunmm Mahadlpamm) 
POUR Continents,’ surrounded by 2000 dipas or 

MAHAdIpas, doabs.2 Fortunately for us, the Jdtahas do furnish us with 
the names of these Great Continents. They are: Uttarakuru, 
Pubba Videha, Apara Goyana and Jambudipa.^ 

UTTARAKURU is mentioned as such once in the Sonamnda Jdtaka 
wherefrom we learn that it was to the north of the Himalayas. This is in per¬ 
fect agreement with the statement of the Aitareya Brdhmana^ that Uttara¬ 
kuru lay beyond the Himalayas (parena Himavantam). It is placed imme¬ 
diately to the south of Vttarah payasdm nidhih —the Northern Deep or the 
Arctic Ocean—by the Rdmdyam.^ Both the Greek and Indian writers des¬ 
cribe Uttarakuru as a semi-mythic region where there was perpetual happiness 
and bliss.® It is, nevertheless, identified with Siberia.^ 

As to PUBBAVIDEHA we have no internal data to identify it. But a 
passage of the Brahman^ Purdaa^ which calls BHADRASVA as PDRVA- 
DVIPA makes us feel certain of the identity between Pubba videha and 
Bhadra^va which is, in turn, identifiable with Eastern Turkestan and North 
China.® 

APARAGOYANA, similarly, should be taken to be identical with the 
Paurdnic KETVMALA which is, in turn, identifiable with the region of 
Western Turkestan. ’ ® 

As regards JAJSLBUDIPA, the fourth of our great continents, we have 
plenty of references in the Brdhvmnio as well as in the Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. It is mentioned quite frequently in the JdtakasA^ But they, we 
mean the Jdtakas, nowhere give any clear idea of the size or extent of this 
country. The Mahd-ummagga Jdtaka,^ ^ indeed, knows that Jambudipa 
was encompassed (paribbata) by the ocean (sdgara), but this, in no way, clears 


1. J., II, p. 313 ; 111, pp. 239, 481-G, 91; VI, pp. 3, 432. 

2. J., II, p. 313; III, p. 239—“Dwipa originally meant land having water (and not sea) 
on two (and not all) of its sides.” See, C, A, O, I., Intro., p. xxxvii. 

3. J., VI, pp. 278—G. 1212; “gPtcfoto Videhe passa Ooyaniye capacchato, Kuruyo Jambudi* 
paUca manimki paaaa nimmitarh Cf. Hardy, op. cit., and’ loc. cit.; Cowell and Neil, Divyd^ 
vad&na, pp. 214//; Law, A Study of me MaMvastu, pp. 4, 14 ; Watters, Yuan Chtvang, I, pp. 
81, 6 : ^cordii^ to the Paurdnic Geography, the world was comprised of 7 concentric dvipaa^ 
viz,, Jambo, baka, Ku^, Salmala, Krauuca, Gomoda and Pu^kara; for the attempted identi¬ 
fications of these, see V. Venkataohellam, op, dh loc, cit. cf. Hasten Bonnow, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London, Vol. V, pp. 253-284. 

4. VIII, 14, 4; Vedic Index, I, p. 84, 

6. IV, 43,50. 

6. MoCrindle, Ancient India aa described in ClaeauxU Literature, pp. 63,113 & notes ; Mdrk, 
P, 69,18 //; Digha NaJedya. The Atdndtiya Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, HI, pp. 192-4 
Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 1, 492. 

7. Jayaswal, I. A,, LXII, p. 170. Cf. Raychoudhury, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
pp. 71 //. 

8. Btahmdnda Purdna 45, 24; 46, 35. 

9. Eaychandhury, op. cit., pp. 75-6, BhadraSva is said to have been watered by the SitS, 
the mythicii prototype of the Yaikand and Yellow Rivers. Sita is our Sida mentioned in J., VI, 
p. 100, Odihda 424-5. Uttara Himavante—Cf, Uttarddhyayana StUra, XI, 28. 

10. Bayohandhury, op. cit., p. 75. 

11. See Dines Anderson, Index to the Jdtaka, p. 56. 

12. 464^0.1637. 
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up the matter. However, it seems quite certain that the traditional oon- 
ception of Jaihbudipa was much wider than that of India proper as we under¬ 
stand it now. And if Mr. Ja}^aswars interpretation of Jambudfpa of the 
Pwrdnas as comprising the whole of the Continent of Asia be accepted, and 
if the Aiokan Inscriptions, as pointed out by him, have a similar wider deno¬ 
tation, we should not then hesitate to ascribe the same denotation to our 
Jambudipa.' At any rate, we shall not be far wide of the mark, we hope, 
if wo say that by Jambudipa the Jdtakas^ for all practical purposes, meant 
India-cum-Afghanistan. * 

1. Jayaswal, /. A*, LXtl, pp. 170 jj. 

detailed information about the development of the name Jambudipa, see V. Ven- 
katMhdlam, Q, J. M. S., XVII, p. 102; cf, also Raychaudhury, Studies in Indian AniiquiiieSp 



CHAPTER II 

DIVISIONS OF INDIA 


T he traditional division of India into five regions is found throughout in 
Indian Literature. In the Atharvaveda^'^ already, we have this division 
of India as a familiar practice. So also in the well-known passage of the 
Aitareya Brdhniarm,^ we find India divided into five great diksy viz.^ Prdeya 
(Eastern),^ Dakstm (Southern),^ Pratlcl (Western), Udlchl (Northern),* 
andDAram (Central).® In later times, these five WAs’ or direc¬ 

tions are clearly stated to be Desas or countries. The Purdnas, also, know 
these five regions, though they, sometimes, add two more, the VMhya 
and the Hirmvanta regions, thus making the number seven.^ Raja^ek- 
haia, in the beginning of the tenth century A.D., clearly gives the boundaries 
of these five divisions in the following manner: “To the east of Baranasi 
(Benares) is the eastern country ; to the south of Mahismati is the Daksi^a- 
patha or the Deccan ; to the west of Devasabha is the western country ; to 
the north of Prthudaka (mod, Pehoa, about 14 miles west of Tha^e^war) 
is the Uttarapatha, and the tract lying between Vina&na and Prayaga is 
called Antarvedi (or Madhyade4a).® The same division was adopted by the 
Chinese Travellers also.® 

The Jdtakcis, also, are famuiar with these divisions of India. Uttara¬ 
patha is mentioned three times' ® ; Dakkhiijiapatha is mentioned in the 
Sarabhanga and Itidriya Jdtakas^^ ; Majjhimadesa is similarly mentioned a 
number of times ; The names of the other two divisions, m., lihe^foacya 
and the Aparanta do not, however, find mention in the Jdtakas. But their 
non-mention does not prove that they were unknown to the Jdtakas^ for the 
countries like Sovira,' ® Bharu' ^ and Suratfha,’ * mentioned in the Jdtakasj 
are apparently to be located in the Aparanta division; so also Kajahgala, 


1. Ill, 27 ; IV, 4C ; XII, 3; XIX, 17 ; C/. H. C. Chakladar, (Social Life m Ancient India^ 
p. 41. 

2. VlIX, 14. 

3. Praeya also appears in the fiat, Brah. I, 7, 3, 8 ; See Ved, hid., II, 46. 

4. Vak^inapadd is mentioned in the Rgveda, X, GJ, 8 ; cf. Oldenburg, Buddha, p. 394, note. 

5. Udicyas are mentioned in the &ai. Brdh, XI, 4,1,1. 

6. See Fed. /«d., II. pp. 126-7. 

7. C/., e.sf., Mrahni^nda p. 34, b4; "'Taindam Bharatam varsaih eaptahhandam krtam 
pur*” ; Raychaudhury, op. ciU, p. 92. 

8. KavyamimAmed, (G. 0. S. Series), pp. 93. ff* 

9. See Cunningham, op, cit., pp. 13-14 ; the boundary of the Madhyadeta, the Ary&varta 
of the Dharma Sutras, seems, gradually, to have expanded itself from Prayaga and J^uares, 
to the east of Ahga-Kajahgala, as the Aryans spread over the country. 

10. J., IL PP- 31, 287 ; IV, p. 79. 

11. J., in, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 

12. III, pp. 116,364,463 ; V, p. 134. 

13. J.,m,p. 470. 

14. J., n, pp. 171-2; IV, p. 137. 

15. J., in, p. 463 ; V, p, 133. 
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mentioned in the Kapota Jdtaka* and the Bhisa Jdtaha,^ is clearly the 
western boundary of the Pracya De4a. 


Besides the above five divisions or regions, the Jdtakas know the 
Himalaya region as a separate division altogether.® This 
REGION^^^ region is very frequently alluded to, and the Jdtakas grow, 
oftentimes, eloquent over the description of that region 
showing, thereby, a great deal of observation/ This Himavanta region is 
also known to the Purdms as Parvatdhaya or the “mountain region.'’ ® 

Unfortunately, the Jdtakas are perfectly silent about the respective 
boundaries of these divisions. Only incidentally we come 
BOUNDARIES, across the names of some of the countries or cities which are 
there said to havci been included in particular divisions. 
Thus Videha was a kingdom in Majjhimadesa ;® Takkasila is said to be 
outside Majjhimadesa the country of Arahjara, again, was situated in 
the Central region;® Avanti was included in Dakkhiuapatha ;® the district 
of Kariisa was a part of the Uttarapatha. ’ ® 


One remarkable fact now remains to be noticed in this connection, 
VTTABAPA Jdtakas seem to have retained the original significance 

TUA AND ' of the terms Uttarapatha and Dakkhhidpatha as meaning, 
DAKKHINA- respectively, “the Northern High Road” and “the Southern 
PATHA. jjjgjj Road.” It is clear that originally two great trade 

routes, both Uttarapatha and Dakkhiuapatha, lent their names to the regions 
through which they passed.' * It is in this sense that the districts of Kamsa 
and Uttaramadhura, which lay on the Northern High Road, ’ ® are included 
in Uttarapatha,'® and that Avanti, which lay on the Southern High 
Road,'^. is included in Dakkhinapalha.'® 

, - - -- _ - - 


1. J., III. p. 226. 

2. J.,IV,p. 310. 

3. See Andersen's Index, p. 181. 

4. Cf. J. IV, pp. 286-7 ; V, pp. 416-6 ; VI, pp. 496-7. 

6. See Brahmdnda pp. 34, 64; Buddhagosa, in his commentary on the KathAvatthu. 
mentions two territorial names of the two post-A^okan Buddhist Schools, viz., Hemavatika, and 
Uttardpathaka, thus distinguishing between the two regions ; Barua, Old Brdhmi Inacriptione, 
pp. 219-220. 

6. J., Ill, p. 364. 

7. J., Ill, p. 116. 

8. J.,III,p. 463; V, p. 134. 

9. J., Ill, p. 463 ; V, p. 133. 

10. J.,IV,p.79. 

11. Bania, Old Brdhmi Inscriptions, pp. 218-220. 

12. We know, from the QandhAra J&taka, III, p. 305, that traders went from Videha to 
Gandhara. This route seems to have extended from Videha, across the rivers Gahga and 
Yamuna, through the desert on to Takkasila, the Gandhara capital. 

13. J.,IV,79. 

14. This route extended from S&vatthi to Patit^hana; Rhys Davids, Buddhist Indui* p. 108. 

16. JIII> p. 463 ; V, p. 133. About these trade-routes in detail, see Supra, pp. 22S-28. 
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It lay on the road from 419. , bothra of Ptolemy on the north 

Mithila to Pancala. of the Punjab; De, G. D. p. 11; 

if it was the same as the &Ta« 
puia mentioned by PataiijaU^ 
it is to be located near the mod. 
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in the SiUtanipdtay 977, as situat¬ 
ed on the Grodavari; an Asika- 
nagara is mentioned in the 
Hdthigufhfhd Inscripion of 
Eharavela. 
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26 I Uttarapatha | Northern Division of India. II, 287; IV, 79. ' Supra, p. 367. 

27 Udakapabbata A mountain in Himavanta. V, 38. I Occurs at Apaddna II, 434. 

28 I Uddhagai^a The Ganges. II, 283; VI, 427._ j The Upper course of the Ganges. 
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Kasi cloth was famous, priced II, 443, III, 10-11; IV, The Bandrasl San is still a very 
at 100000 pieces. 352; V, 78; VI, 49, valued thing. 

50, 54, 151, 450, 500, 

_ 506. 
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was situated between the Saras- 
wati (mod. Sarsuti) on the north 
and the D^dvati (mod. Eakshi) 
on the south; De 0. D. p. 110 ; 
C. A. 6.1., p. 701._ 
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of the “Niti Pass.” De, G, JO,, 
pp. 82-3; for its fine descrip¬ 
tion, cf. Sven Hedin, op. ci^., II, 
ch. 51. 
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near Gutiva, 4 miles to the 
south of Tilaura in the Nepalese 
Terai; P. C. Mukerji, 
ties of Terai, Nepal, pp. 49, 65 ; 
De, G. D., p. 99. 
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352, 354-8, 365, 381 ; habad, Raychaudhury, Studies 

VI, 125, 126-G. 561, in Indian Antiquities, p. 134; 

127. but the JdtaWs association of 

it with the Himalayas is rather 
inexplicable._ 
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position to the north of Mithila 
and south of the Himalayas. 
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bourhood of Ohicacole: E. I. 
XIV, p, 361 ; M. Sylvan 
L4vi however correctly idcntifipi^ 
it with the Paloura of Ptolemy 
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on the extreme west coast of 
Kathiawad; Puratattva, IV, pp. 
101 ff. Nagan Pracari'^ Pat- 
nlca, 12 (N. S.), pp. 97#. 
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passed across it in quest of ^ as pointed out by Mr. Jayas- 

riches: it was full of coral of , in the time of Seti 1,1380 

the colour of the bamboos. j B.C.; this canal joined the Red 

Sea near the Bitter lake with 
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C/. J. C. A. S., 184.8, p. 71; 
Tennett Ceylon etc., 1, pp, 331-2 
aad notes; Senaveratana, The 
Story of the Sinhalese, I, p. 8, 
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Tuopcmisad’ of the 6ie^, now 
called the Hindnknsh: 1. A. 
I.X1I, p. 169; De, 6. D. p. 141. 
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Potali A city—capital of Assaka j II, 155,156; III, 3. It is the same as Potana of Hie 

Kingdom. | Digha Nikdya, and Fau^anya 

' of the MahdbhdnUa. Mr. De 

. I considers it as the same as 
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t]» aodfce of the Ganges. 

See De, The early Course of the 
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dist. of Nasik* He has suceeas- 
fully tried to identify the conn* 
try with the tract round aboat 
modem Kolhapur and watm^ 
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Ujjayini: Raychaiidhury, P. ff. 
A. Ly p. 378. It seems from 
all this that Bhogavat! was 
essentially a general name for a 
Naga capital._ 
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India os De$enbei 
Gbmieal LUaralure, p. 109. 
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new Rajagfhar—mod. ttSjgir: C. 
A. G. I,, pp. 628 Jl; Watters, 
op. eU., p. 162. Law, G. E. B., 
p. 11 n. 
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of the Nikdya and Roruva of the 
Jdtaka, Prof. Jinavijaya, how¬ 
ever, has shown that the Roruka 
of the Divydvaddna seems to be 
different from this but identical 
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reya Brahmana^ VIII, 14, 3, 
spoken invariably with the Eturas 
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1116-7. river but bas been variously 

I identified with (1) Vetarani in 
_Orissl^ (2) Danttuca, which rises 
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of Ptolemy and the Shachi of 
Fa-Hian: De, op, dt., p. 174. 
L^e, Travds of Fa-Hian, p. 54. 
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Bongs who, in honoox of Bin 
father EuthydemoB, named the 
city Euthydemia. I. A., 1884, 
p. 850. 
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ated at 700 It or 117 miles to 
the S. E. of Taxila identified 
with Eetas by Cttnnin^iam, C. 
A. G. pp. _ 
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K. A. S., iV, pp. 373 ff. Its 
connection with the Ophii of Hie 
Bible does not seetn to be ten* 
able. Of. J. B. H. 8., I, pp, 65- 
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yielding wheat and rice and 
sesame oil and clarified butter, 
cotton and the Indian cloths 
made therefrom of the coarser 
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bbuM oi Lower Bonoa. I pro¬ 
pose to identify it with the 
Panraoic Eale^vlpa located 
in the Malay Peninsula: C. A. 
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famous Hastinapura which is 
identified with an old town in 
Mawana Tahshil, 22 miles N. E. 
of Meerut: C. A. Q. pp. 
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SUMMING UP 


T hus flits away, across the dim past, a pageant dt people and a pano- 
rama of this ancient land. The picture may hare been blurred 
indistinct in some places. But on the whole, we beiieVe, it is homogeneous 
and impressive. 

From the hoary past we first tried to trace the foot-falls of history down 
to the period of the Buddha. Those glimpses of political history gave us an 
idea of the rise and fall of different peoples and kingdoms ; and at last we 
reached the point wherefrom we began to survey the cultural stage of the 
Mahajanapada period—of the period which immediately preceded the Buddha, 
who is undoubtedly a prominent landmark on the continuous and chequered 
path of Indian civilization. 

We saw the country divided into small kingdoms, normally at peace but 
occasionally vying with one another for supremacy. Each kingdom had its 
king—generally an autocrat. The system of adnodnistration was simple, yet 
not unorganised. The rdjadhdm or the capital city, being the seat of govern¬ 
ment, was well built and fortified, with a population of varied character. The 
nigamas were busy market-towns. The gdmas or the villages, where dwelt 
the vast millions of the toiling masses, were silent yet serene. 

The economic condition ot the people was not too bad. We did not see 
anything like the two extremes of poverty and riches, though the general 
mass cannot be said to have been content and Mppy" The country was, 
no doubt, prosperous and busy with trade and commerce. 

Society was formed of classes in the practical sense, and of castes in the 
theoretical sense. The classes were those of the Khattiyas, thu firdhfmnas^ 
the Gahapatis and the Dds^akarnmaJcaras, Family was the miit of social 
structure. People lived among relations of their own (fidti). The position 
of women cannot be described as satisfactory when judged according to the 
modern standard. Arts and sciences were many and flourishing. People 
still believed in a variety of superstitions, while there was a slow but steady 
movement going on among the philosophers and the ascetics of the day 
towards a more rationalistic way of thinking and living. The common folk 
were, nevertheless, content with their life of sports and festivities. 

Nature not seem to have turned her face from the people in 
those days. FAmine and pestilence, however, were not unheard of. But, 
after all, these are only temporary phases. The endless and aimless life of 
the people rolls on day by day, for centuries and centuries, even as the 
waves of the sea roll on for ever, in storm and in calm. 

And so our task ends. 
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